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THK  CPPER  CHAMBKB 


I 

Wk  liBTe  sMD  that  since  1792,  vhUe  tha  Chief  of  th« 
EzecatiTe  has  from  time  to  time  been  oiUletl  Ktii(r  or 
Emperor,  there  has  been  no  royalty  in  Fnuire,  if  we 
onderstand  by  that  word  a  perpetual  corporation  repre- 
sented by  an  individoal  who  has  retieived  from  his  prede- 
cessors immemorial  attribates,  in  turn  to  be  handed  on  to 
a  snccessor.  In  the  same  way  there  have  been  luwembliva 
of  delegates  known  by  the  name  of  Senatoro,  I'eorti,  or 
Deputies,  which  have  met  and  performed  fuiictious  pro- 
scribed by  constitutional  statute,  but  the  expresHton  Senate, 
or  Chamber  of  Peers,  or  Chamber  of  Deputies,  liaa  never 
had  a  signification  analogous  to  that  of  House  of  Lords  or 
House  of  Commons  in  our  country,  indicating  [wmiaiiont 
corporations  which  have  inherited  and  will  bequeath  cer- 
tain powers  and  traditions. 

The  French  legislative  bodies  since  the  Revolution  no 
doubt  have  reflected  the  national  will,  but  it  has  been  the 
will  of  an  hour;  to-day  enthusiastic  and  aggressive;  to- 
morrow passive  to  the  abandonment  of  everything.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  examine  the  jwwerH  and  coi»ik>- 
sition  of  all  the  houses  of  legislature  set  up  in  Kniiicv, 
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under  more  than  a  dozen  constitutions  from  the  day  that 
the  Third  Estate  in  the  Tennis  Court  at  Versailles  conse- 
crated the  Constituent  Assembly  down  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  under  the 
Third  Republic  in  1876;  but  the  result  of  such  an  exami- 
nation would  be  rather  the  history  of  the  varying  moods 
of  the  French  people  during  three  generations,  than  a 
serious  study  in  government. 

It  can  be  of  no  practical  utility,  for  example,  to  compare, 
with  earlier  or  later  systems,  either  the  Parliament  of 
Louis  Philippe,  its  nominated  Chamber  of  Peers  and  its 
Lower  House  elected  on  a  limited  franchise,  or  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Second  Empire  and  its  Chamber,  the  product 
of  universal  suffrage  in  leading  strings.  This  vras  the 
experience  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1875.  They  found 
that  the  only  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  constitutions 
which  France  had  enjoyed  since  the  Revolution  was  that, 
whatever  the  electoral  franchise,  whether  there  were  one 
Chamber  or  two,  and  whatever  the  relations  of  the  legis- 
lature with  the  executive,  the  end  was  always  the  same  — 
insurrection  or  coup  d'etat.  It  behooved  the  Assembly, 
therefore,  to  conceive  some  combination  wliich  liad  not 
been  essayed  by  previous  constituent  legislators.  By 
chance  they  lighted  on  a  system  not  hitherto  tried,  and  as 
it  has  survived  for  over  a  score  of  years,  its  most  long- 
lived  predecessors  having  expired  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  not  unsuccessful  creation. 

The  first  question  that  the  National  Assembly  had  to 
decide  in  constructing  a  new  legislature  was  whether  i' 
should  have  one  Chamber  or  two.     Here  past  history  ga' 
no  aid,  though  the  problem  has  agitated  refonuers  sin' 
the  dawn  of  representative  institutions  in  Fmnce.     Lall; 
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ToUendiil.  in  the  name  of  the  commtssiou  iteleg«te<i  hy  the 
first  representatives  of  the  nation  to  draw  up  »  scheme  of 
constitation.  said,  a  month  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille, 
"  With  one  Chamber  you  can  destroy  everything,  vrithout 
two  Chambers  you  can  found  nothing."*  Danton.  on  the 
other  hand,  tn-o  years  later,  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  denouuueil 
the  system  of  two  Chambers  as  "  the  iovention  of  the  priest 
Sieyes  to  destroy  the  constitution  and  liberty."'  That 
the  men  of  '89  were  in  favour  of  two  Chambers,  and  that 
their  violent  successors  favoured  a  single  one  is  a  reason 
why  the  doctrinaires  of  this  century  should  prefer  the 
double  system.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ConstitutioD 
of  1875  was  the  work  of  the  expoueuts  of  the  doctrine  of 
1789.  The  debates  iiL  the  National  Assembly  were  of  high 
excellence,  and  were  to  a  great  extent  conducted  by 
elderly  men  of  that  school  whom  only  one  generation 
divided  from  the  Revolution.  The  Legitimists  liad  obvi- 
ously little  to  say.  The  Imperialists  refrained  from  taking 
part  in  a  discussion  foreign  to  their  ideas  of  government. 
The  new  Republicans  abstained  also;  they  were  then 
identified  with  the  rising  genius  of  Gambetta,  who  said 
practically  to.  the  Assembly,  "  In  principle  I  am  in  favour 
of  one  legislative  chamber;^  but  if  you  prefer  the  other 
system,  let  us  have  it,  as  it  is  a  point  of  detail  of  small 
importance,  now  that  you  have  shown  that  the  only  use 
you  can  make  of  an  overwhelming  monarohioal  majority 

>  Rapport  du  ComiM  de  ConiUtntlon,  19  AoDt,  1786. 

«June21,  1781. 

■In  »  speech  at  Toara  ilx  years  later  (Anguit  S,  1B81),  Oambotta 
deacrlbed  himjieir  aa  "partisan  coDTsincu  des  dpux  chambrt«,"  Init  this 
was  only  a  rhetorical  ezordiuin  to  a  sevore  attack  on  the  Senate,  which 
had  recently  rejected  hla  "  scrutin  de  llste,"  and  to  an  argument  In  favour 
of  its  reform. 
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is  to  establish  the  Republic/*  This  somewhat  disdainful 
attitude  of  the  popular  leader,  daily  reassured  that  the 
country  was  with  him,  was  justified.  Reactionaries  de- 
clared openly  that  a  Second  Chamber  was  needful,  as  a 
barrier  to  prevent  the  revolutionary  party  from  coming 
into  power  by  legal  means,  signifying  by  the  revolutionary 
party  Gambetta  and  his  followers,  who,  in  four  years,  were 
masters  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  of  the  Lower  House. 

The  attributes  of  the  new  Senate  were  thus  discussed 
in  the  Assembly  almost  solely  by  members  of  the  Left 
Centre,  where  the  boundary-line  was  faint  between  Orlean- 
ism  of  the  old  school  and  doctrinaire  Republicanism,  and 
the  speeches  are  interesting  as  the  utterances  of  men  who 
had  grown  up  with  survivors  of  1789,  who  had  listened 
to  controversies  under  the  Restoration,  when  constitu- 
tional studies  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  who  had 
looked  upon  the  Revolution  of  July  as  the  reconsecration 
of  the  new  era.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  debate  con- 
ducted by  men  who,  bom  under  the  Revolutionary  Calen- 
dar, had  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  all  the  regies  of  the 
century,  should  be  pervaded  by  an  air  of  scepticism. 
The  general  argument  seemed  to  be  that  while  in  France 
it  mattered  little  in  practice  whether  there  were  one  or 
two  legislative  Chambers,  the  result  being  always  the 
same,  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  doctrinaires  to  admire 
the  English  Constitution,  which  has  two  Chambers. 
Moreover,  the  great  offspring  of  the  English  system,  and 
the  most  powerful  republic  of  modern  times,  the  United 
States,  set  great  store  by  its  Senate.  Therefore  France 
ought  to  have  a  Second  Chamber,  though  the  past  had 
not  proved  its  utility,  and  it  was  difficult  to  construct  one 
on  a  new  and  a  not  discredited  plan. 


It  was  pointed  out  that  twice  only  since  the  Revolu- 
tion had  a  constituent  assembly  dispensed  with  a  Second 
Chamber,  once  under  a  king  in  1791,  when  the  contro- 
versy ended  on  the  scaffold;  and  a^ain  under  a  Republic 
in  1848,  when  the  result  was  the  Coup  d'Etat  of  December, 
1851.  Both  those  constitutions,  however,  contained  in 
themselves,  it  was  argued,  the  genu  of  destruction,  in 
having  an  executive  power  independent  of  the  legislature; 
in  the  former  case  a  constitutional  monarch  (for  so  Louis 
XVI.  had  become),  whose  head  a  Second  Chamber 
might  have  saved,  but  not  his  crown  ;  and  under  the 
Second  Republic  a  President  elected  directly  by  universal 
suffrage. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  historical  fact  that  the 
system  of  two  Chambers  had  not  postponed  for  a  day  other 
revolutions ;  and  that  the  most  important  coup  d'itat  the 
world  ever  saw,  that  of  the  IS  Brumaire,  was  effected 
against  a  legislature  divided  into  two  assemblies,  one  of 
which  indeed  aided  Bonaparte  in  executing  his  violence 
ou  the  other.  An  incident  was  narrated  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  The  stormy  incidents  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
the  day  of  the  downfall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  are  famous, 
when  an  heroic  young  mother  vainly  appealed  to  the  people 
to  accept  a  regency  in  favour  of  the  child  clinging  to  her 
skirts,  destined  to  live  and  to  die  an  exile.  The  Chamber 
of  Peers  was  sitting  expectant  in  its  solitary  palace.  An 
unconcerned  member,  the  Marquis  de  St.  Priest,  saunter- 
ing in  was  accosted  by  M.  Mole,  who  asked  him  in  agitated 
tones  if  he  knew  what  was  happening  —  the  Lower  House 
invaded  by  the  insurgents  and  the  deputies  expelled.  "  I 
believe  they  are  on  the  way  to  turn  us  out,"  added  the 
affrighted  ex-minister.     "Do  not  flatter  yourself,  M.  le 
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Comte,'*  lepUed  M.  de  St.  Priest,  "tbey  will  never  come 
here" :  and  it  was  so  :  the  peace  of  the  Luxemhourg  waa 
not  diatorhed. 

After  the  principle  of  a  Second  Chamber  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Assembly,  the  ingenuity  of  its  members 
was  sorely  tried  to  devise  a  Senate  which  should  differ  in 
some  respect  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  We  have 
Been,  in  examining  the  powers  of  the  President,  that  the 
Assembly  voted  that  the  Senate  should  be  elected,  like  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  universal  suffrage,'  Orleanists 
and  Bonapartists  aiding  the  Republicans  to  carry  this 
proviaion.  When  Marshal  MacMahon  disallowed  this  vote, 
the  most  advanced  Republicans  made  no  protest.  It  was 
felt  that  aa  the  creation  of  a  Second  Chamber  was  inevi- 
table, it  was  reasonable  to  demand  that  it  should  be  con- 
structed on  lines  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the 
Lower  House.  It  was  candidly  owned  in  debate  that  this 
was  only  a  concession  to  form ;  for  if  300  members  were 
transferred  by  lot  from  the  National  AssemUy  into  another 
hall  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and  there  told  that  they 
composed  a  Senate  endowed  with  certain  powers  of  control 
over  their  late  colleagues,  it  was  argued  that  within  a 
month  they  would  develop  an  entirely  different  spirit.* 
This  satirical  suggestion  contains  the  true  argument  in 
favour  of  Second  Chambers.  In  modern  communities, 
even  in  those  which  have  retained  in  the  body  politic  an 
aristocratic  element,  class  distinction  no  longer  exists  in 
the  sense  of  a  dividing  line  between  social  categories  which 
have  no  sentiments  in  common.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  devise  any  system  of  two  Chambers,  whereby  the  Upper 

1  Aw.  Nftt  Sluice  da  11  F«Trier,  18T6. 

■  M.  Laboolaye :  A.  N.  S«anc«  da  12  V^nier,  1876, 
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House.  irlisteTer  its  basis,  shall  ccoisist  of  persons  who  look 
at  every  question  from  a  difiFerent  point  of  vi^w  frv>ni  that 
of  the  popular  representatives  in  the  Lower  Chamber. 

In  Elngland.  for  example,  a  peer  (tinless  afflicted  with 
the  tnania  of  gtsndeur)  does  not  regard  from  a  standpoint 
different  from  that  of  bis  lawyer  or  of  his  tailor,  from  that 
of  a  professor  or  of  a  stockbroker,  questions  relating  to  the 
powers  of  the  Crown,  to  the  fiscal  system,  or  to  public 
education.  He  has  his  individual  Wews  on  these  subjects ; 
but  they  are  not  class  views,  excepting  in  the  sense  of 
being  those  of  the  so-called  '* comfortable"  olsss  from 
which  the  Lower  House  is  recruited  almost  as  exclusively 
as  the  Upper.  His  opinions  on  public  questions  are  not 
steeped  in  the  prejudices  of  a  limited  order,  as  were  those 
of  the  French  nobles  of  the  Old  Regime,  who  held  theni- 
Bfllves  to  be  of  a  different  race  from  the  Third  Estate,  hut 
who,  it  should  Qot  be  forgotten,  were  not  entrusted  with 
political  power.  It  is  probable  that  in  England,  if  the 
places  of  the  present  members  of  the  House  of  Ixtrds  were 
taken  by  five  hundred  other  rate-payers  chosen  from  the 
Stock-Exchange,  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  from  Hnnd  Street, 
and  from  Oxford,  and  invested  with  the  same  powers  as 
the  hereditary  peers,  the  course  of  legislation  would  under- 
go  no  change.  In  the  great  modem  communities  of  the 
world,  the  most  interesting  in  their  development,  in  Eng- 
land  and  in  France,  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  British 
Colonies,  whether  the  constitution  be  new  or  old,  roonaixih- 
ical  or  republican,  there  are  only  two  social  classes :  that 
which  gains  a  livelihood  by  manual  toil,  and  that  which 
earns  a  li^-ing  in  other  ways,  or  subsists  on  the  interest  of 
capital.  The  only  possible  conception  therefore  nf  two 
Chambers  regarding  legislative  questions  ab  initio  from 
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different  points  of  view  is  that  of  an  Upper  House  repre- 
senting the  bourgeois  element  (in  the  sense  of  the  word 
as  used  by  the  French  Socialists),  and  of  a  Lower  Chamber 
delegated  entirely  by  wage-earners.  Such  a  system  could 
never  be  started  on  honest  lines,  and,  if  started,  it  could 
never  be  worked.  Hence  the  makers  of  new  constitutions 
are,  in  the  formation  of  Second  Chambers,  faced  by  invin- 
cible difficulties.  It  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  construct  a 
Second  Chamber  which  shall  be  effective  in  checking  the 
popular  assembly,  and  have  some  logical  basis  for  its  foun- 
dation. Therefore  a  community  possessing  by  inheritance 
such  an  institution  would  be  rash  to  try  to  transform  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  approved  less  by  the  rational  faculty 
than  by  the  traditional  instinct  of  the  nation. 

The  doctrinaires  who  had  been  brought  up  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  1789,  tempered  by  admiration  for  the  British 
Constitution,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  in  the  National  As- 
sembly that  only  two  bases  were  possible  for  a  legislature 
—  election  and  heredity.  As  even  the  Legitimists  did 
not  hint  that  the  latter  could  possibly  be  established  in 
France,  it  behooved  the  old  Republicans  to  combat  the 
system  of  a  nominated  Senate.  The  scorn  with  which 
the  mob  of  1848  treated  the  Chamber  of  Peers  showed 
that  such  a  body  would  only  irritate  the  democracy  if  it 
escaped  its  contempt,  without  being  a  defence  of  the  Con- 
stitution. When  the  Assembly,  essaying  to  conciliate 
conflicting  views,  proposed  that  one-third  of  the  Second 
Chamber  should  be  appointed  by  the  President,  Marshal 
MacMahon  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  nam- 
ing of  the  new  senators.  He  would  be  bound  to  nomi- 
nate Reactionaries,  and  he  knew  that  they  who  had  achieved 
nothing  with  the  complete  control  in  their  hands  of  an 
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absolabe  single  Chamber,  would  aot  become  less  utei.>t 
becaase  aa  Upper  House  vas  packed  with  them,  aud  that 
the  President,  if  he  accepted  the  right  of  uominaliou, 
Toahi  be  identified  with  the  performanc«i  of  his  uoiuineeii. 
Consequently  the  aomioation  of  the  irremoYable  !(enat»i-ii 
(reduced  to  ooe-fouith  of  the  whole  uutuber)  devolvwl  at 
first  OQ  the  Xatiooal  Assembly,  and  from  its  dissolution 
ontil  IS^,  when  the  electi^-e  system  was  extended  to  the 
entire  body,  the  Senate  itself  fiUwl  vacancies  which  oo- 
cnrred  amoi^  its  nominated  members. 

The  example  of  England  not  being  imitable,  the  Ameri- 
can model  of  a  Second  Chamber  was  cited  with  a  curtotts 
misapprehension  of  its  structure.  M.  Waddingtou,  who 
was  not  a  doctrinaire  of  the  Revolution,  but  an  English- 
man by  origin  and  by  education,  proposed  that  the  Senate 
should  be  elected  by  the  conseils-generaux  and  the  oonseils 
d'arrondissement  of  the  departments  on  the  analogy  of 
the  election  of  the  American  Senate  by  the  State  Legis- 
latures of  the  Union.'  It  is  surprising  that  a  statesman  of 
unusually  wide  knowledge,  who,  moreover,  had  close  rela- 
tions with  America,  should  have  suggested  nn  analogy 
between  the  local  governing  bodies  of  the  oentraliaed 
French  departments  and  the  legislatures  of  the  sovereign 
states  of  the  Federal  Union.  His  scheme  was  rejected  nn 
the  ground  that,  members  of  the  conseils  d'arroiiillsaenient 
being  more  numerous  in  each  department  tliitn  those  of 
the  more  important  conseils-g^neraux,  the  Senate  would 

1  "  H.  Waddington  a  propoad  de  donnor  I'dleetlnn  dei  idiiMauni  aui 
conseiUen  gdn^muz  et  auz  comeiUera  d'arroiidluruiaiit.  It  a  voulu  mi 
rapprochet  ainai  du  aynbme  d'^lcctlou  du  Sin%t  FMdral  An  fiMta-l'iiln 
4\m  par  lea  membrea  dea  deux  chaiiibraa  de  chaquc  klu."  Itapporl  (alt 
i  I'AsKiDblfe  Nationale  aa  Dom  de  la  CoutiiiMiioa  dea  Loia  conatluitliiik- 
neUai,  23  Finitr.  1816. 
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under  it  bo  nominated  by  the  district^  councillors,  who 
for  the  moat  part  are  inaigniticant  persons,  elected  to  per- 
form inaignifloant  funotiona.  The  principle  of  indirect 
election  was,  however,  accepted,  and  the  electoral  colleges 
were  constituted  on  the  lines  on  which,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, they  still  subsist,  the  senatorial  electors  of  each 
department  being  the  deputies,  the  members  of  the  con- 
seil-geneiul  and  of  the  conseils  d'arrondissement,  and  a 
delegation  chosen  by  each  municipal  council.' 


II 

Before  considering  the  working  of  the  Senate  as  consti- 
tuteil  by  the  law  ol  1S75  with  the  amendments  of  1884,  it 
will  be  useful  to  glance  at  some  of  the  alternative  schemes 
proposed  to  the  National  Assembly.  Owing  to  reasons 
historical  and  racial,  thei^  are  not  many  points  in  the 
French  Constitution  which  can  be  utilised  by  Englisfamen 
as  examples  or  as  warnings.  But  the  creation  of  a  Second 
Chiimber  by  a  constituent  aissembly,  containing  the  best 
intelligence  of  the  cou;^rvative  and  democratic  elements 
of  a  great  nation^  wa»  fruitful  in  suggestion ;  and  a&  the 
reform  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  English  Parliament  is 
to  amateurs  a  constant  pretext  for  devising  plans  of  Second 
Chambers,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  see  that  nearly  every 
idea  that  has  mspired  the  tancj  of  our  own  empirics  was 

1  The  oxpressiou  ''difitrici  councillor''  is  ao  accurate  «iuivalent  of 
^*<x>nHeillor  rriur^inilistieiii&iit/*  aud  is  not  a  mere  adaptation  of  a  modern 
KiiglifUi  t«riu.  I'hd  arr«)udiHw»iuunts  undiir  Uie  law  which  firHt  or^^tod 
thii  depurtiuunt  and  suiHlivided  it  loi  du  22  D^cttiubre,  17SU)  wcrci  called 
^'districctj.*'  The  originai  **di8tnots*'  were,  however,  aoniewhat  ^imailer 
than  this  aLiual  arrondidnemeucik 
^  Loi  oi)$amque  dn  24  L'^vrier,  1S76^ 
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in  Bome  fonn  passed  in  review  by  the  National  Assembly 
at  Versailles. 

A  Second  Chamber  must  necessarUy  be  hereditary, 
nominated,  or  elected,  or  else  composed  of  elemouhj  com- 
bined from  categories  thus  formed.  As  for  the  hereditary 
system,  it  is  clearly  impracticable  to  plant  it  in  a  new 
constitution  in  a  democratic  state.  The  system  of  nomi- 
nation,  when  not  exercised  by  the  Chief  of  the  State,  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  from  certain  forms  of  indirect 
election.  For  example,  the  senators  nominated  by  the 
French  Senate  from  1876  to  1884  were  certainly  chosen 
by  indirect  popular  election.  Nomination  by  an  elective 
Chief  of  the  Executive  whose  term  of  office  is  limited 
may  also  be  considered  as  a  species  of  indirect  election ; 
and  the  members  of  an  electoral  college  appointed  to  choose 
a  President  of  a  Republic  invested  with  the  power  of 
nominating  legislators  would,  in  casting  their  votes,  un- 
doubtedly give  weight  to  the  fact  that  they  were  clioosing 
not  only  a  Chief  of  the  Executive,  but  a  Grand  Elector, 
delegated  by  them  to  name  legislative  representatives. 
Indeed,  excepting  in  an  autocracy,  like  the  Second  Em- 
pire, the  absolute  power  of  nomination  scarcely  exists. 
But  without  straining  so  far  the  signification  of  terms,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  define  nomination  as  appointment  by 
the  Chief  of  the  State  on  the  advice  of  Ministers. 

The  possible  forms  of  election  of  a  Second  Chamber 
are  manifold.  It  may  be  direct  or  indirect.  It  may  be 
based  on  the  same  suffrage  as  that  ordained  for  the 
Lower  Chamber,  or  on  a  more  limited  franchise.  Or  the 
qualifications  and  disqualifications  may  be  applied  not 
to  the  electors,  but  to  the  elected ;  in  which  case  the 
electorate  is  restricted  to  choose  its  representatives  from 
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definite  categories  of  citizens  —  from  those,  for  instance, 
who  have  passed  a  certain  limit  of  age,  or  who  pay  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tax,  or  who  belong  to  certain  constituted 
bodies.  Moreover  there  are  forms  of  election  which  can 
only  be  applied  to  peculiar  constitutions.  For  example, 
the  American  Senate  is  based  on  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  seen  how  vain 
was  the  talk  of  modelling  the  French  Senate  on  the  Amer- 
ican lines  on  the  pretence  that  the  administrative  divi- 
sions, called  departments,  with  their  centrally  controlled 
local  governing  bodies,  had  any  analogy  with  federated 
states  and  their  sovereign  legislatures.  In  the  same  way 
it  would  be  necessary  to  federate  the  British  Isles  or  the 
British  Empire  before  the  pattern  of  the  United  States 
could  be  of  service  to  improvers  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. 

All  tlie  other  systems  were  passed  in  review  by  the 
French  constituent  legislators  of  1876.  The  idea  of 
choosing  the  Senate  by  direct  election  based  on  a  re- 
stricted franchise  only  aroused  memories  of  the  unpop- 
ular Lower  Chamber  of  the  Monarchy  of  July  elected  on 
tliis  principle.  In  England,  certain  reformers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  might  like  to  see  in  the  place  of  that 
assembly  a  body  resembling  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  time.  Its  legislative  accomplishments 
would  probably  not  differ  from  those  of  the  present 
Upper  House;  but  by  adding  to  the  chaos  of  British 
electoral  franchises,  and  by  further  complicating  the 
registration  laws,  its  establishment  would  do  little  more 
than  increase  the  pauistaking  class  which  subsists  on  the 
revision  of  voters  —  a  result  which  perhaps  might  not 
compensate  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  Coustitu- 
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tiou.  Increased  employment  to  officials  and  politiciaos 
would  similarly  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
discoBsed  by  the  National  Assembly,  of  having  senatorial 
electors  chosen  periodically  by  the  eleotors  entitled  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  Lower  House.  It  was  proposed 
that  one  delegate  should  be  chosen  by  each  hundred 
primary  electors.'  The  proposition  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  as  the  senatorial  electors  would  have  no 
other  function  than  that  of  meeting  at  long  intervals  to 
choose  the  senators  of  the  department,  the  anxiety  of 
ordinary  citizens  to  occupy  the  post  would  be  so  faiut 
that  the  electoral  colleges  would  be  filled  entirely  with 
professional  politicians. 

Other  projects  laid  before  the  National  Assembly  bear 
resemblance  to  some  of  those  put  forward  by  reformers  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a  "  conservative  "  sense.  Amateur 
constitution-makers,  both  in  countries  where  national 
vicissitude  requires  the  creation  of  new  legislatures  and  in 
those  where  the  age  of  institutions  tempts  the  temerity  of 
reformers,  find  attractive  the  theory  of  formii^  a  Second 
Chamber  out  of  the  notables  of  the  nation.  They  urge 
that  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  proceedings  of  a 
popular  house  of  representatives  no  assembly  could  be 
better  fitted  than  one  composed  of  citizens  or  subjects 
who  have  arrived  at  the  highest  eminence  in  their  respec- 
tive professions.  They  have  no  precedents  to  encourage 
them.  Fanciful  analogies  from  antiquity  sometimes  occur 
to  them,  but  the  history  of  parliamentary  institutions 

'  PropoilUoii  VantnUn.  In  Urge  commnnea  oonUinlng  over  BOO  eleo- 
toTB  it  waa  proposed  that  the  Totea  BbonM  be  divided  Into  Kctlons  of 
fconi  400  to  800,  so  that  no  "  primaiy  elector  "  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
choice  of  more  tbao  eight  "  eleoton  of  the  lecoiul  degree." 
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affords  them  no  aid.  It  is  quita  possible  that  the  lists 
they  dritw  up  contain  the  materials  of  chambers  as  effec- 
tive  08  any  Senate  or  House  of  Peers  of  modern  times  : 
the  J  nevertheless  suggest,  rather  than  the  idea  of  a 
legislature,  a  catalogue  of  the  distinguished  company  at 
a  public  funeral  in  France,  or  in  England,  where  inter- 
ments are  a  less  favourite  national  pastime,'  at  the  laying 
of  a  foundation-stone  by  a  royal  personage. 

Two  alternative  methods  are  proposed  for  the  calling 
into  being  of  such  an  Assembly  ;  either  the  right  to  sit  in 
it  must  be  conferred  ex-officio  on  the  holders  of  certain 
defined  situations,  or  it  must  be  chosen  by  popular  suf- 
frage from  restricted  categories  of  citizens.  The  most 
familiar  suggestion,  according  to  the  first  method,  is  that 
made  by  English  reformers  who  desire  to  see  religious 
bodies  other  than  the  Anglican  Church  officially  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Peers.  They  only  perceive  the 
anomaly  of  special  representation  in  the  Upper  Chamber 
of  the  clergy  of  one  religious  body  which  is  not  even 
established  in  two  portions  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  ignore 
or  misapprehend  the  historical  reason  for  the  presence  of 
the  bishops  in  the  legislature,  which  dates  from  a  period 
when  one  religion  was  professed  by  the  entire  people,  and 
the   sacerdotal   caste   was   an  estate  of   the  realm.'     To 

1  In  France  funerals  of  celebritiee  are  looked  upon  almoM  as  gala  cere- 
monies. For  example,  it  was  officially  announced  that  >L  Briaaon,  Presi- 
d«Dl  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  unable  to  attend  the  obsequies  of 
hlD  predecessor,  M.  Fioquet,  owing  to  his  being  in  mourning  for  a  relatiTe 
who  had  died  several  weeks  previouslf  (.ranuary,  IS96), 

'  1  auppose  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  inferior  clerg;  of  the 
Cburcli  of  Englanil,  save  tbose  who  are  hereditor;  peers,  as  well  as  those 
members  of  the  Episcopate  who  are  not  Lords  of  Pailiament,  aie  now 
members  of  the  Third  Estate,  as,  in  spite  of  the  disability  of  clerks  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  have  the  right  to  TOte  at  elections  of  rap. 
ruseutaiives  ol  the  Tlurd  Ustalo. 
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CUT7  oat  their  soggestiim  ecmsUtentlr.  either  the  lAtrttsi 
Spiiitnal  most  be  abolished,  vhleh  would  be  the  destxuo- 
tioD  of  the  Constitation.  and  therefore  «  revulttlioDary 
measQie;  or  the  other  repre^ntatires  of  religtotts  KNlie«, 
although  appointed  also  in  their  capacity  of  ag«Dts  of  the 
unseen,  must  be  invidiously  labelled  as  Temporal  Peers. 

When  we  descend  from  the  general  principle  to  examine 
particular  ao^estions  the  example  of  Fiance  is  of  sumt 
service  in  indicating  difficulties.  A  favourite  proposal  is 
that  the  president  of  the  Weslej'an  Conference  tuid  the 
coiresponding  officers  of  other  important  sects  sliould 
have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  No  doubt  the  stirring 
eloquence  of  those  divines  would  enliven  its  debates  ;  but 
how  are  we  to  get  them  there?  In  France,  if  the  National 
Assembly  bad  voted  an  extension  of  the  principle  adopted 
by  the  Second  Empire  whereby  the  Cardinals  sat  in  the 
Senate,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
giving  official  repreeentation  to  all  the  religious  com- 
munities of  the  land,  because  each  of  tliem,  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Hebrew,  including  practically  tlie  entire 
French  nation,  is  a  "  constituted  body."  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  outside  the  Anglican  Church,  the  only  religious 
organisation  which  is  a  constituted  body  in  the  French 
sense  of  that  phrase  is  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  there 
is  no  means  of  recognising,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Uieni 
power  to  send  delegates  to  a  legislature,  either  the  great 
dissenting  sects  or  even  the  original  mother  church  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  the  Roman  communion,  except  by  some 
impracticable  scheme  of  concurrent  establishment.  The 
constitutional  Act  creating  the  new  Upper  House  might 
arbitrarily  provide  that  the  half  dozen  denominations 
owning  the  largest  number  of   buildings  registered  for 
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worship  should  send  to  it  representatives ;  or,  as  that 
would  provoke  the  erection  of  "  faggot "  conventicles,  it 
might  institute  a  competitive  religious  census.  It  is  clear 
that  only  the  most  numerous  bodies  could  be  represented, 
as  if  each  of  the  250  sects  certified  to  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral were  to  nominate  a  peer  there  would  not  be  much 
room  in  the  gilded  chamber  for  the  field-marshals  and 
county  councillors,  with  whom  the  reformers  intend  to 
complete  the  assembly.  But  that  necessary  restriction 
would  be  likely  to  provoke  more  emulation  and  strife 
than  the  ancient  anomalies  which  have  come  down  from 
the  Plantagenets.  The  dwindling  Quakers,  with  their 
wealth  and  historical  tradition,  would  deem  themselves 
as  worthy  of  representation  as  the  multiplying  Meth- 
odists ;  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion 
would  regard  its  noble  origin  as  a  more  appropriate  claim 
than  the  legions  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

In  France,  where  the  sectarian  spirit  when  it  exists 
does  not  take  the  form  of  diversified  creed,  all  the  re- 
ligious persuasions,  except  the  infinitesimal,  are  recog- 
nised by  the  State  as  constituted  bodies.  In  England, 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  or  the  Irvingites  are  in  the 
same  legal  position  as  the  great  communities  which  in 
numbers  rival  the  Established  Church;  but  in  France 
Pere  Hyacinthe's  congregation,  or  the  survivors  of  the 
anti-concordatary  Catholics  of  the  Deux  Sevres,  are  not 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Confession  of  Augsbourg  and 
the  Reformed  Church,  although  those  Protestant  denomi- 
nations are  relatively  of  less  importance  by  the  side  of 
the  Catholic  Church  than  are  the  Wesleyans  with  regard 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Consequently  it  would  not 
be  impracticable  in  France  to  make  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
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the  complement  of  high  office  in  all  religious  bodies  of 
importance.  This  was  a  feature  in  the  first  scheme  rec- 
ommended hj  the  Commission  of  the  National  Assembly,^ 
which  was  subsequently  renounced  as  too  artificial  and 
complicated. 

The  Assembly  also  took  into  consideration  an  analo- 
gous scheme  proposed  by  M.  Bardoux,  a  moderate  Repub- 
lican, to  the  efifect  that  the  Senate  should  be  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  the  choice  of  the  electors  being  con- 
fined to  persons  who  had  attained  the  age  of  forty,  and 
who  belonged  to  one  of  sixteen  categories.'  It  may 
be  useful  to  glance  at  those  conditions  of  eligibility  to 
see  if  they  could  be  used  for  a  reformed  Upper  Chamber 
in  England.  Three  of  the  categories  were  ecclesiastical 
—  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  high  officials  of 
the  Protestant  and  Jewish  communities.  The  others  in- 
cluded the  members  of  the  Lower  Chamber ;  members  of 

■  The  eUboiAU  scheme  ol  the  CommlMion  dee  Trente  Is  worth  Btudjlog 
by  admirers  of  paper  constltationo.  Half  of  the  Huatora  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed hj  the  Chief  of  the  Executive,  the  other  160  to  be  chosen  by 
specially  constituted  electoral  colleges.  From  the  150  senators  named  h; 
decree  of  the  President  wera  to  be  deducted  a  small  number  of  tx-offldo 
senatoM  (s^nalenra  de  droit)  —  the  Cardinals,  Marshals,  and  Admirals, 
one  or  two  of  the  highest  judges,  and  five  mambers  of  the  Institute 
selected  by  that  body.  The  remainder  ot  the  nominated  half  of  the 
Senate  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  Preudent  from  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
the  high  oCBclals  of  the  Angsbourg  Confession,  the  Retomied  Church,  and 
the  Jewish  community,  from  the  ambaaaadon,  generals,  governors  of 
colonies,  judge*  of  the  High  Court,  members  of  the  National  Aasembly, 
members  of  the  Institute,  etc.  The  electoral  colleges  for  the  elective 
senators  were  to  be  compooed  of  voters  qualified  by  tianchlsea  of  a  dozen 
descriptions,  all  more  or  leas  complex  (_Aniiala  de  VAMitmblie  Nationale, 
T.  34  Annexes). 

*  Ass.  Nat.  Stance  dn  13  F^vrier,  1S76.  This  scheme  was  a  revival  ot 
one  proposed  by  H.  Dufanre  when  Vice-President  of  the  Council  in  May, 
1873,  nnder  H.  Thieis,  just  before  the  resignation  of  the  latter. 
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former  legislative  and  constituent  assemblies  (the  latter 
qualification  serving  to  remind  that  this  was  the  four- 
teenth Constitution  constructed  in  France  in  the  lifetime 
of  men  then  surviving)  ;  members  of  the  conseils-gene- 
raux ;  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  cabinet  minister 
or  ambassador;  certain  ranks  of  the  magistracy;  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute ;  marshals,  admirals,  and  generals ; 
the  governors  of  the  colonies ;  the  mayors  of  towns  hav- 
ing 30,000  inhabitants ;  certain  officials  of  the  University 
and  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  presidents  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Now  half  these  '' eligibilities," 
which  are  ready  to  hand  in  France,  have  no  official  exist- 
ence in  England.  The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Paris  and 
the  Protestant  President  of  the  Consistory  are  function- 
aries dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship,  the 
former  being  practically  chosen  by  the  government;  in 
England  the  office  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  is  not  rec- 
ognised by  the  State,  and  he  holds  his  appointment  from  a 
foreign  potentate,^  while  the  status  of  the  president  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  would  be  as  difficult  to  put  into  an 
Act  of  Parliament  as  that  of  the  president  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  Cricket  Club.  The  presidents  of  the  French  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  are  likewise  persons  of  legally  defined 
powers  subject  to  a  department  of  the  State,  while  the 
president  of  an  English  Chamber  of  Commerce,  however 

^  The  mode  of  appointment  of  French  bishops  under  the  Concordat 
will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere.  In  England,  when  on  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  in  1884,  Cardinal  Manning 
was  given  precedence  immediately  after  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  before 
several  peers  of  various  rank,  the  Home  Office,  while  according  him  this 
high  place,  the  result  of  a  private  arrangement,  refused  to  recognise  his 
title  of  archbishop ;  and  so,  in  the  Commission  under  the  Queen's  sign- 
manual,  he  was  called  Cardinal  and  Doctor  in  Divinity  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  his  episcopate. 
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important,  is  to  the  eye  of  the  law  simply  tlio  ohairmtm  of 
a  private  enterprise,  like  a  choral  association  or  an  angling 
society.  The  Institute  of  France,  with  its  Hmiteil  Acade- 
mies, has  no  counterpart  in  the  learned  and  artistic  corpo- 
rations of  onr  country ;  anil  the  officials  of  the  I'Divertaly 
all  hold  their  posts  under  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
These  categories,  from  which  senators  might  conveniently 
be  chosen,  no  douht  comprehended  most  of  the  capaoitius 
in  France,  brilliant  or  husiness-Uke ;  they  moreover  wer« 
ready-made  portions  of  the  governmental  maohine,  and 
every  person  included  in  them  bad  his  appointed  place 
defined  by  code  or  by  statute.  They  also  represented  the 
classes  aptest  to  control  deniocmtic  excess.  Yet  the  con- 
stituent Assembly,  with  a  Conservative  majority,  which 
regarded  the  creation  of  a  Senate  as  a  check  to  democ- 
racy, treated  this  and  similar  schemes  as  the  House  of 
Commons  treated  Mr.  Disraeli's  fancy  franchises  ui  1887. 
If  then  the  most  experienced  opinion  considered  artificial 
such  qualifications  for  aenatorship  in  a  country  where 
they  formed  part  of  the  national  economy,  and  where  a 
Second  Chamber  had  to  be  invented,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  primary  difficulties  likely  to  attend  any 
attempt  to  establish,  in  a  land  unused  to  new  constitu- 
tions, an  order  of  legislators  whose  qualifications  would 
have  for  the  most  part  to  be  manufactured. 

It  would  repay  few  political  students  to  read  from 
beginning  to  end,  as  it  has  been  my  duty,  the  debates 
in  the  National  Assembly  of  three  Bessiona  and  the 
reports  of  its  commissions  on  the  organisation  of  the 
Senate,  excepting  for  one  purpose.  The  interminable 
series  of  discourses,  many  both  eloquent  and  full  of 
information,  the    profound    and    elaborate  reports,  the 
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divisions  of  the  A«ii>embly  suiuetimeii  ioconcltuive  and 
sijoj^lua^  com  radiL- lory,  all  diDjtlav  the  colossal  diffi- 
culij  -A  ccvaxiii'^  a  new  Second  Chamber,  even  under 
the  mrjiit  tavi>ur.ible  etrcumstanees  with  the  aid  of  the 
expertest  t^nt.  They  are  a  warning  to  all  reformeis. 
whether  styled  Radical  or  Con^iervative,  who  would  mend 
and  improve  a  venerable  institution,  or  would  swe«p  it 
away  to  erect  In  ila  phue  a  modern  edifice.  Whether 
the  abolition  or  the  reform  of  the  Houije  of  Lords  would 
be  the  raaher  proceeding  tbi»  is  not  the  place  to  discuss. 
It  has  been  said  that  conscientious  architects  and  re- 
storers have  worked  more  havoc  among  the  ancient  mon- 
uments of  art  in  Englaud  than  the  incendiaries  of  the 
Revolution  ever  did  in  France,  and  a  deep  truth  lies  both 
in  the  statement  and  in  its  application. 


IU 

After  two  years  of  hesitancy  and  negotiation  the  Con- 
stitutional Law  organising  the  Senate  was  voted  on  Feb- 
ruary '24,  1875.  Of  the  300  senators  75  were  to  be 
nominated  and  irremovable,  the  National  Assembly  mak- 
ing the  first  selection  before  its  own  dissolution.  The 
others  (excepting  seven  assigned  to  Algeria  and  the 
colonieaj  were  to  be  elected  by  the  departments,  the 
number  of  senators  allotted  to  each  being  determined  by 
popiUation.  The  electoral  college  within  each  depart- 
ment was  formed  of  the  deputies,  the  members  of  the 
conseils-generaux  and  of  the  i^onseiLs  d'arrondissenjent, 
and  the  delegates  of  the  lumiicipal  t-ouaciLs.  The  nomi- 
nated element  was  afterwards  abolisiied  ;  but  as  the  elec- 
toral colleges  are  still  recruited  from  the  same  categories 
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it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  >  moment  it  «  sx-stem 
whichr  with  some  modificatioiL,  h»s  surriv^d  for  o\-vr 
twenty  yeus  in  Fnuce.  oould  serve  as  a  model  Uv  the 
constitatiMi  of  a  Second  Chamber  in  England.  If  th« 
coonty  were  taken  as  the  electoral  area  correspitndiug  to 
the  department  (the  colonies  being  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  no  comparison  can  be  instituted  betn-een  the  pos- 
sessiona  abroad  of  England  and  of  France),  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  first  three  cJassea  of 
electors,  as  members  of  Parliament,  county  councillors 
and  district  councillors  sufficiently  resemble  deputies, 
conseillers  geoeraux,  and  conseillers  d'arrondissemeiit, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  supplj-ing  a  small  proportion 
of  the  senatorial  electors.  But  when  we  get  to  the 
municipal  councils  then  the  radical  difference  between 
French  and  English  orgaDisation  becomes  apparent ;  for 
all  our  future  reforms  of  local  government  will  not  in 
half  a  century  map  out  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
into  communes  with  no  conflict  of  jurisdiction  or  con- 
fusion of  areas. 

Five-sixths  of  the  electors  of  the  Senate  were  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  communes,  for  each  of  the  86,000  municipali- 
ties, large  or  small,  chose  one  senatorial  elector,  and  the 
deputies,  conseillers-generaux,  and  conseillers  d'arrondisse- 
ment  all  united  only  numbered  about  7000.  Gambetta 
described  the  new  Senate  as  "  the  grand  council  of  the 
communes  of  France,"  ^  and  in  1884  the  expression  grew 
in  force,  when  an  end  was  put  to  the  nomination  of 
senators,  and  the  number  of  municipal  delegates  was 
increased  by  a  larger  representation  being  accorded  to 
the  more  populous  communes.  The  phrase  I  shall  have 
1  Discoon  de  BelleriUe,  28  Aoftt,  1876. 
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to  criticise,  but  its  use,  accurate  or  rhetorical,  displays 
tlie  importance  of  the  commune  as  an  electoral  basis ;  and 
as  every  foot  of  French  noil,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  is 
subject  to  a  municipal  council,  it  would  be  useless  to  con- 
sider if  a  Second  Chamber,  constructed  on  the  lines  of 
the  French  Senate,  could  ever  be  established  in  a  country 
not  administered  on  the  communal  system. 

The  Reactionaries  failed  to  take  advantage  of  that  pro- 
vision of  the  senatorial  law  which  was  the  chief  work  of 
their  majority  in  the  National  Assembly.  It  was  they 
who  had  insisted  on  having  a  nominated  element  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  Republicans  accepted  as  inevitable 
the  prospect  of  being  for  years  in  a  minority  after  the 
nomination  of  a  large  body  of  Monarchists,  who  would 
thus  be  senators  for  life,  though  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try receded  from  them.  Even  the  aimguine  Gambetta 
only  ventured  to  predict  that  no  Imperialists  would  be 
selected.  To  the  stupefaction  of  all  parties,  such  were 
the  jealousies  among  the  Reactionaries,  the  Legitimists 
outvying  the  Bonapartists  in  their  hatred  of  the  Orleau- 
ists,  that  of  the  7o  irremovable  senators  appointed  for  life 
by  the  Assembly,  in  which  the  Republicans  were  in  a 
minority,  only  18  Monarchists  of  all  shades  were  nomi- 
nated.^ The  remaining  o7  were  Republicans;  their  supe- 
rior dexterity  in  the  transaction  would  have  been  vain 
without  the  prodigious  folly  of  the  Reactionaries,  who, 
it  should  be  said,  have,  ever  since  the  War,  acted  with 
perfect  consistency  when  any  call  lias  been  made  on 
their  intelligence,  or  even  on  their  primitive  instinct  of 

'  December,  1875.  There  were  15  RoyalietB,  Orleftnista,  aod  Bona- 
partists, and  h  "  Const itutioiinclH,"  all  of  whom  could  not  be  counted 
under  the  ciremnstancoH  an  Monaruhists. 
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self-preservation.  Thus  the  reactionary  institution  of 
irremovable  senators,  by  the  maladroitness  of  the  Reac- 
tionaries, saved  the  Republicans  from  being  in  a  woful 
minority  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  for  at  the  first  sena- 
torial elections  they  were  beaten  in  the  country,'  In  the 
new  Chamber,'  however,  the  Republicans  were  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  combined  groups  of  all  their  opponents. 

The  Senate  had  the  right  of  filling  vacancies  among 
its  irremovable  members,  and  for  the  first  which  oc- 
curred,' M.  BufiFet  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  two,  the 
Monarchical  leader  having  been  rejected  at  the  elections 
for  both  Houses.  For  using  their  slender  majority  to 
nominate  one  who  had  been  defeated  at  the  polls,  the 
Reactionaries  were  adversely  criticised  by  the  Republi- 
cans ;  though  the  chief  use  of  the  co-optative  power 
given  to  an  elective  assembly  is  to  secure  the  presence 
of  eminent  men  who  could  not  enter  it  by  other  means. 
The  closeness  of  this  party  vote  showed  that  Republican 
senators  were  prepared  to  fight  for  the  Republic.  Never- 
theless an  incident  soon  occurred,  which,  looked  at  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  seems  to  support  the  theory  that  a 
Second  Chamber,  after  a  few  months  of  existence,  is  fated 
to  inspire  all  its  members,  no  matter  what  their  origin 
and  prepossessions,  with  a  peculiar  spirit  opposed  to  that 
of  their  colleagues  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature. 

A  controversy  arose  between  the  two  Houses  on  the 
old  question  constantly  at  issue  in  systems  of  parliamen- 
tary government,  as  to  the  right  of  the  Upper  Chamber  to 
interfere  with  the  financial  proposals  of  the  popular  as- 
sembly. It  turned  on  the  construction  of  a  clause  of  the 
new  Constitution  which  provided  that  all  financial  legis- 
'  Jannai7,  1876.  *  Febru&ry,  1876.  •  June,  1876. 
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lation  should  be  in  the  first  instance  submitted  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  voted  by  it.^  The  Senate, 
which  the  Constitution  had  not  excluded  from  all  share 
in  financial  legislation,  had  inserted  in  the  Budget  Bill 
an  entirely  new  vote.  The  champions  of  the  Chamber 
argued  that  while  the  Senate  had  decidedly  the  right  to 
reduce  a  vote  in  the  budget  or  to  reject  it  altogether,  the 
provision  that  financial  legislation  should  originate  in 
the  Chamber  disqualified  the  Upper  House  from  taking 
the  initiative  in  money  matters.  The  Senate  stood  by  its 
assumed  rights,  nearly  five-sixths  of  its  members  opposing 
the  pretension  of  the  Chamber  ;  thus  showing  that  ardent 
combatants  for  the  Republican  principle  against  that  of 
the  Monarchy  were  by  the  mere  membership  of  a  consti- 
tuted body  infected  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  its  privi- 
leges, overriding  party  feeling.  Gambetta  vigorously 
sustained  the  thesis  that  both  the  traditions  of  parlia- 
mentary government  and  reasons  of  public  policy  pointed 
to  the  sole  competence  in  financial  matters  of  the  Cham- 
ber which  directly  represented  the  nation.  The  speech 
was  not  one  of  his  happiest :  the  great  orator  was  not 
strongest  in  dialectical  argument ;  his  quotation  of  the 
precedents  aflForded  by  all  the  French  Legislatures  since 
the  Revolution  had  the  unconvincing  air  which  appeal  to 
precedent  always  has  in  France.  Hence,  while  the  usu- 
ally practical  leader  of  the  people  developed  his  juridical 
themes,  it  fell  to  the  philosopher  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Jules  Simon,  to  call  attention  to  the  prac- 

^  L.C.  da  24  F^vrier,  1875,  art.  8:  *^  Les  lois  de  finances  doivent  6tre 
en  premier  lieu  pr^sent^es  k  la  chambre  des  depute  et  vot^s  par  elle.** 
The  ambiguous  wording  of  this  clause  has  never  been  amended.  (The 
letters  L.C.  in  the  notes  signify  Loi  Coustitutionnelle.) 
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tdcal  consequences  of  a  conflict  between  the  two  Cham- 
berg.  The  Republic  was  only  precariously  founded  on 
the  dissensiouB  of  its  opponents.  A  parliamentary  dead- 
lock would  have  been  described  as  anarchy  by  the 
Reactionaries,  and  Marshal  MacMahon  would  have  been 
justified  and  perhaps  successful  in  making  a  coup  d'itat, 
which  the  union  of  the  Republican  party  made  abortive 
the  following  year  after  the  Seize  Mai.  Consequently 
the  Chamber  almost  unanimously  decided  to  accept  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate.' 

During  the  rest  of  Marshal  MacMahon's  presidency, 
politicians  had  more  serious  issues  to  watch  than  those 
which  might  arise  between  the  two  Chambers.  The 
small  Reactionary  majority  in  the  Senate  had  no  cohesion, 
and  it  had  disappeared  when  the  Republican  regime  com- 
menced under  M.  Grevy  in  1879.  Henceforth,  whenever 
the  Senate  came  into  conflict  with  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties it  was  at  the  instance  of  moderate  Republicans,  who, 
now  that  the  Republic  was  secured,  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Extreme  Left.* 

In  1881  discord  arose  between  the  two  Houses.  The 
Chamber  had  voted  Gambetta's  favourite  project  of 
terutin  de  Hate  as  the  basis  for  the  election  of  deputies.' 
For  terutin  d'arrondutermnt,  the  system  of  one-member 
areas,  it  substituted  as  the  sole  electoral  division,  the 
department,  each  one  forming  a  single  constituency,  and 
each  elector  in  it  being  entitled  to  vote  for  as  many  can- 
didates as  the  department  had  deputies  allotted  to  it 

1  December,  18T6. 

'  E.ff.  the  rejection  hj  the  Senate  of  the  uitl-clericsl  "ftiticle  7  "  of 
the  "LoiBsurl'enBelgnementBupdrienr"  (Match,  1880),  ftnd  the  modifica- 
tion of  terms  of  amnesty  of  communards  (Jane,  1880). 

*  Waj  IP,  1881. 
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ijsiein  is  60x7*,  which  condemns  excellence  to  oW'urity 
and  exposes  aptitude  to  ostracism.  It  is  certain  Ihnt  the 
Republicans  of  the  Chamber  vho  drove  (i&iuU'tia  out 
of  office  on  technical  details  of  constitutional  revision. 
thought  less  of  curbing  the  pretensions  of  the  too  pow- 
erful Senate  than  of  checking  the  ambitious  of  the  Uh) 
popular  leader,  to  whom  many  of  them  owed  tlwir 
political  existence. 

Gambetta  died ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  collision  be- 
tween the  Houses  caused  the  fall  of  two  ministries.'  A 
manifesto  by  Prince  Napoleon,  criticising  the  Oovoni- 
meut,  moved  the  Chamber  to  demand,  for  the  affront  of 
a  Bonaparte,  the  proscription  of  all  the  families  wlui'h 
bad  reigned  in  France.  The  Liberal  senators,  who  were 
supported  by  a  few  doctrinaire  Radicals  in  the  liower 
House,  repudiated  the  theory  that  the  Republic  should 
proscribe  a  certain  category  of  citizens,  because  tlio  Mon- 
archy of  July  and  the  Second  Empire  had  duue  likewise. 
The  Senate  adhered  to  this  principle,  so  the  third  ministry 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  fray  ended  it  by  moans  of  n 
Presidential  Decree  putting  on  the  retired  list  tho  Crlonas 
Princes  who  were  officers  in  the  army ;  and  itbstiuct 
admirers  of  the  British  Constitution  had  to  find  consola- 
tion in  the  slight  analogy  furnished  by  Mr.  GhidMtnno'H 
Royal  Warrant  of  1871,  wherewith  he  had  nullified  tho 
opposition  of  the  Peers  to  the  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

rv 

The  reform  of  the  Senate  was  undertaken  in  1884,  a 

phenomenal  date  in  the  history  of  the  Third  Republic,  as 

>  JUHWry-Febru&rj,  1888. 
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ttiuo0  lliK)  MVMttmi  of  Ttiliiiiota  formed  by  a  responsible 
MiuiiiUi  Wiib  mli»)4ml»  it  wan  tlie  first  year  which  revolved 
hum  JdiaiaiY  tv»  lViM[^mlK»r  without  a  change  of  govern- 
Uioiu  d  |»i\»ili^y  i»uly  imi-se  a^aiu  rt*tH.»ateil.^  The  Prime 
\luu:9(t)i\  Vi.  Jul««  bVi'n\  in  intr\Hluoing  the  project  of 
ivviauai  d\X'Urt^vl  that  ics  purjKVk>  was  to  restore  harmony 
iK^csvccit  the  two  i^hamWrs;  but  uo  ijuestion  on  which 
vvM(iu'-c  havl  ai'iw>u  was  dt^*It  wich.*  The  reas«.m  was  that 
t»v  the  Icviu-i  \,>X  xli^  i'ojustituiiou  che  ChaiulHjr  had  no 
^v^^^Ji'  w  tvMw  th^?  S^uat^  to  joiu  it  ui  Congress*  whereby 
^U*JULc  wvJLu$i6ucis.»JLtaL  i>;vti:aou  v,vuUl  be  ejfecced^  iJid  could 
K^)i.[\  L'jLevtiul  ojLt  lihae  bvH.lv  lihu*  w  m^t  is  bv  a^^reein;; 
bcjcojLvJi^kiivl  ^»u  lihe  ?nibjcccs  v^»  bij  dixjca-ised.  >i.  Leca 
S;*v,  \^bjLl^*  JwJitibi^  biui.-*;?!:!:  m  fcivi.»ar  oi  ^he  ;iliici;ijrttl 

UiJ"Uvc  biiii  ■!•,►  Niviiv*  E^^i-  X  Cwi^i'^ftW  uiiJ^^bs  'U  wwr»#  j:'iar:iaL- 
UK;d -jbiib  bbc  liiAUK'iit:  yi<;i  ^?g*i'jivt;<^ -^i  vliu  S^ULiGe  -fiiuiLLii 
'iv^if  bo  bivughb  iJiW  gbhcuiwi^/u.*  .uid  Lto  alii;  'a;*'^  inujuricy 

I6i>>,  'iv  'jJkv. i w^M.^    lie    UMv:;ii;uo  i\    "ttAkKkhikv  Ji  'i)«i  ."iuiu.ili  Ht    Juiftura 

Li«i&a«U^ -.-A  'Uv  ^jLlic>UluviCkA««»  .j'.b'-^A  :b  t»iLf)  Jul  ^aIiI  llt>  iltC^irAf.-*: --- :iiti 
to  'iic  :uiu«eu>  't'i  'iic  'iiuv  Kai^,  UhM  .-«Uk»«{.»,  ;^  ii-^vinRal  M\n  ir- 
a.  >viji.-.tf    ■  v.«u   'fuiu    ';;^M.M.A\i         ^      /^.^.^.^m^Ka     -i     ^*»    U     t^*l|    «iint:  'ii^ 

^ViiiU  -UAri  j.-d^v;    Viia  'L.:.<icu    U   'Obi. 
^  StiUuL.    SiJiUiCti  'ia  -:-i  ■  V...'  ..     c^-.. 
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wonid  have  beeo  indefiiiitely  postponed  had  tlie  Chamber 
insistecl  <»  pressing  that  question. 

The  parliamentary  skiU  of  M.  Ferry,  of  which  tli» 
duration  of  his  ministry  for  the  unparalleled  term  of  two 
years '  was  to  be  the  monument,  saved  the  situation.  He 
persuaded  the  Chamber  that  the  question  of  interest  to 
the  country  was  the  electoral  reform  of  the  Senate,  to 
secure  which  it  was  worth  while  to  sacrifice  a  trilling 
matter  of  intra-parliamentary  economy.  Consequently, 
when  the  Congress  met,  all  that  it  did  affecting  tlie 
Senate  was  to  withdraw  from  the  Constitutional  Law 
the  clauses  regnlating  the  election  of  the  Upper  Cham* 
ber.  The  Senate  agreed  that  they  were  of  organic 
nther  than  of  constitutional  character,  and  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  two  Chambers  was  secured  by  the  first  artiule 
of  the  Constitution  of  1875,  it  seemed  more  convenient 
to  put  senatorial  elections  on  the  same  legal  footing 
as  those  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.* 

The  history  of  these  proceedings  is  instructive.  It 
shows  how  an  Upper  Chamber,  established  in  a  demo- 
cistio  state  and  elected  by  a  restricted  franchise  couUl, 
at  a  moment  when  reactionary  forces  had  shrunk  into 

1  Febnury,  IBSS-Mftrch,  16B6. 

■  Id  KddiUon  to  the  wlthdrewal  ot  their  eniutltutlonal  ohanotor  trom 
the  ftrticlea  1  to  T  ot  the  law  of  February  24. 1876,  tlie  Constitutional  Law 
of  August  13-14,  1&S4,  coDtalDed  only  three  articles :  one  relative  to  the 
limit  ot  time  within  which  the  elections  and  assembling  ot  I'arlliuiient 
should  take  place  In  case  of  dissolution  by  tbe  Prcslilent ;  niinlhcr  ciiiact- 
ing  that  the  Republican  form  of  govemuient  could  never  be  made  tlie 
subject  ot  revision,  and  that  members  of  families  which  liad  rclgnrd  111 
France  were  not  eligible  for  the  presiilency  ;  and  the  third  rep^alinit  a 
regulation  which  prescribed  public  jimyers  in  the  churclieH  on  the  Hun- 
day  after  tbe  reassembling  of  Parlinmrnt — a  symptom  ot  the  antl-clcrlual 
fever  which  was  at  Ita  height  under  M.  Ferry's  adroinlitratlons. 
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eft'eteuada,  when  ileiuttoiaoy  waa  IriuiuphHnt,  and  repub- 
lican institutiuna  were  not  iliscreiUted,  refuse  to  have 
its  iirerogativeu  iufiiiigwd  at  the  hiddin};;  of  a  popular 
Hotiae  elected  h\  uumhuod  suffrage.  That  the  Kifeguards 
of  the  iMuaturial  jtuaitkou  wei-e  found  io  a  (.-oustttutios 
drawn  up  hy  a  uiouarchicttl  iui:ivuil>ly  luakes  it  more 
siguiticaut,  as  that  fact  might  have  provoked  the  elec- 
torate into  a  hiutile  attitude.  Nothiug  oi  the  ijort  hap- 
peui;d ;  and  if  iu  a  country  proue  to  revolution  the 
prcttiusiou^  of  a  Second  Chamber  were  thu;$  submitted 
to,  it  is  probable  that  iu  calmer  communities  an  Upper 
House,  constructed  on  qua:u-democratic  liiiect,  would  have, 
and  would  exercise  wich  impunicy,  powers  of  obstruction 
such  a;^  no  ancient  and  anomalonii  institution  would  vent- 
ure to  put  forth. 

If  ihc  b'leiich  Senate,  ivfter  preserving  its  prerogatives 
untouched,  hoii  not  obiilrucbed,  one  reason  may  be  that  iC 
has  had  little  to  obstruct.  Its  rejection  of  laws  sent  up 
to  it  from  the  Lower  Uouse  is  rai-e,  for.  ;is  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  does  not  conceive 
that  the  chief  function  of  a  legisliitura  is  to  legislate. 
Indeed  in  tliis  respect  the  ^nate  ^m  a  pattern  of  dili- 
gence to  the  popular  assembly,  coustauily  framing  pi'<'j- 
ects  of  public  utility  which  never  become  law.  as  the 
Chamber  lias  no  time  t<}  deal  with  them.  In  IStH  the 
chief  feeling  which  attended  ihc  passing  of  the  new  Con- 
stitutional Law  wus  oue  of  relief  that  the  French  tiatiuu, 
for  the  first  time  since  it  liad  enjoyed  politicjil  life,  had 
revised  a  constitution  by  pacihc  means,  and  this  consoled 
critics  who  thought  ihc  residt  somewhat  slender  ;itter 
three  yeai-s  of  controversy. 

The  reform  of  the  Senate  liad  thus  to  be  accomplished 
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6w"  itTQnuim'  iiigjtiiaiivQ^  gruuuuiiru.  Clut  hukc  iinuurtuuc 
■fftLi-riiirw-  111  iia  'innuiitim^ii  ■van  dm  ir^mkL  j£  Gha  >:l;mi«t 
nliusiuf  TSi  :iTPTniiT'niti<4  -Hmucuis.  JjL  s^Ha  iit  .1  nuniuiiu- 
ftie-  jgetiiuL  if  5t  >«MinTWT-  in  wtuiiii  IiH  liiWHuiitu.  wilIl 
jCifciiuiii  giiiiiiwiglLT  dm  mceniiiJiL  <it  ullH  uzrainuvijiii 
ffifni'^^'.'-  dm  £jifi!  Cancre-  :\"H.ni  ji  mmj  5^  ginjii;ijjlu  -jt 
— awi-giurinn  TllB  ^5t!nuCUi3'  WiSX  inif'Wni:')'!  loc  joiv  bw 
the  lapJTiiiin  m  shfi  iimmtT''  jttwijraw  CO  du  LcnaHuwaJJi"* 
nVieiii.  bos  uju  bj-  dui  fmu:  miu  if  lg  wm  cvcujiwi.  it 
wsuLi  &e  ii«:Bffl«ir7  id  ji;eepc  ^  jctnime  wtniraDT  tJw  -^  ixw- 
■*w»EiItf»'*'  waalii  be  mjaiiiiuEeii  aj  *  f mi^rrwjs  of  di«  twu 
H'Dowa.  Tint  pru»pi»:i:  of  i:h.na  pemiinm^  eliii  OEuuubcr 
vS  Defocka  so  imticftarti  wicfa.  tcs  compu'eijioci  wa*  tu^'^» 
npa^B^ns  go  cLe  Seiukcu  dua  wt  I<.<«<a  oJ:  pcivil^^.     Tluis 

exist*  beamen  Cpper  uid  Lowvr  H>ja;M»  o-f  L«^:i;$Ui:un> : 
and   ibe   mote    ii«!kri7    th>ej   resembfe    ooe    wochor    iu 
origin  and   in  c!utneiier  the   keener  bs  tb#   uita^vibui 
likely  to  be. 
Tlte  entire  S^iate  thas  became  an  ek<ctiT«  body.*    Tb« 

>  SteaU :  SteK«  da  4  yonmbn.  1394. 

■  Tbe  Sctate  enntinaed  to  •xmeist  »f  'XO  nontms.  Th»  ln«mi'-»)hl<> 
aenaUfB.  ramed  br  U^  Nubxul  Afsemblr  tad  bf  ihv  ^uacif,  rvMLivnl 
their  life  app<»iiaiKiiu.  bat  peniliu^  U>«tr  J«a(b  v'r  netj^iwivm  thotr  T^ 
Katt  wete  imiiuiuUj  dBtribawd  anii>iii;  tbi-  tlvputnwiiU'i  ■oci>n)iit|;  Im 
popnlatMO.  Tbm  itke  ^eine  and  the  Noni.  nhioh  iiiul«r  ihc  iJil  Invt  )■»>) 
each  five  lenators,  noir  became  eDiiiiril  tv  t«n  uhI  u'uw  n<tit>iviivvt,v,  lUtU 
the  repnsentaiioD  of  all  the  others,  eioept  the  len  li'iksi  ivpiiUitiit,  nwt 
laised  proportioDStelT.  It  was  enacted  IhAt  lU  eiu-h  \iicaii(-y  liHik  iiUi<i> 
among  the  uremoTabtes,  the  department  to  elcol  a  w>uatoT  In  ht«  \iikri> 
■hould  be  decided  b;  tot  until  all  bad  th^ir  full  eoiiiplouii'iil  —  nliU'li  \i  III 
not  happen  this  centurr,  as  the  irremorabU'n  are  a  luiiir.llviil  ntw,  'I'lu' 
mle  of  1876  was  retained  that  senators  slimild  U'  e1tH:ti>il  ti>r  iiliip  yiwni,  n 
third  of  the  nmnber  being  re-elected  every  Ilii-iti  yenm.  'I'lin  iiyHli'in  «( 
the  irieoDlal  renetval  of  the  UouM  wu  rcwlnml,  all  iliu  di'tini'init'iil') 
TOL.  n  ti 
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electoral  colleges  under  the  new  organic  law  ^  were  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements  as  before.  The  reform  con- 
sisted in  increasing  the  number  of  the  municipal  delegates 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  communes,  the 
smallest  continuing  to  name  one  senatorial  elector  apiece, 
while  the  largest  each  sent  twenty-four  to  the  electoral 
college.*  This  corrected  to  some  extent  the  dispropor- 
tionate weight  given  to  the  rural  communes  by  the 
National  Assembly,  but  the  disproportion  was  not  re- 
moved. In  the  Gironde,  for  example,  the  24  delegates 
of  Bordeaux  represent  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants, 
while  among  the  550  communes  of  that  vast  department 
there  are  groups  returning  24  delegates  which,  all  com- 
bined, have  not  a  fiftieth  of  the  population  of  Bordeaux.' 
On  the  other  hand,  if  that  city,  which  contains  one-third 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  Gironde,  were  to  nominate 
one-third  of  the  municipal  delegates,  as  the  influence  of 
a  great  town  always  extends  beyond  its  boundaries,  it  is 
probable  that  the  majority  of  the  electoral  college  would 

being  divided  into  three  series,  the  senators  of  each  series  in  its  torn  all 
presenting  themselves  for  re-election,  no  matter  whether  they  had  served 
the  whole  term  of  nine  years  or  had  only  just  entered  the  Senate. 

^  Lot  du  9  D^embre,  1884. 

'  The  number  of  councillors  in  each  municipal  council  is  regulated 
according  to  the  population  of  the  communes  by  the  ^'  Loi  du  5  A\Til, 
1884,**  the  smallest  communes,  those  of  under  500  inhabitants,  having 
councils  of  10.  The  organic  law  enacted  that  the  councils  composed  of 
10  members  should  elect  1  delegate,  those  of  12  members  2  delegates, 
those  of  16  members  3  delegates,  and  so  on,  up  to  councils  composed  of 
36  members  and  over,  which  should  elect  24  delegates.  A  special  provi- 
sion was  made  for  Paris:  its  mimicipal  council  of  80  members  was 
accorded  30  senatorial  delegates. 

'  The  24  smallest  communes  of  the  Gironde  (which  together  return 
24  delegates)  have  a  united  population  of  :3000,  or  less  than  an  eightieth 
of  that  of  Bordeaux. 
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express  the  voice  of  Bordeaux  and  ita  dependencies  to  the 
extinctioQ  of  rural  representation.  Critics  of  the  law  of 
1884  assert  that  it  has  given  the  preponderance  to  the 
little  towns,  pointing  out  that  while  Lyons  has  only 
one  delegate  for  every  22,000  inhabitants  and  Marseilles 
one  for  17,000,  the  towns  of  which  the  population  ranges 
from  3000  to  5000  have  one  delegate  for  every  500  inhahi- 
tants ;  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  rural  communes 
under  the  law  of  1875  being  transferred  to  small  urban 
centres.  Such  criticisms  only  indicate  the  difficulty  of 
devising  a  system  of  indirect  election  so  as  to  procure 
symmetrical  representation. 

The  new  law '  in  no  wise  adjusted  the  relations  of  the 
two  Houses,  and  the  old  controversy  was  swiftly  renewed 
on  the  budget  discussed  in  the  Chamber,  actually  before 
the  reform  of  the  Senate  became  law.  The  seuatorial 
elections'  had  further  increased  the  great  Republican 
majority  in  the  Upper  House,  so  its  attitude  could  not 
be  imputed  to  the  Reactionaries,  though  the  subject  of 
discord  was  the  reduction  made  in  the  budget  of  Public 
Worship  by  the  Chamber,  which  persevered  in  the  policy 
of  strife-stirring  anti-clericalism  likely  to  be  associated 
with  the  name  of  M.  Jules  Ferry  long  after  liis  remark- 
able abiUties  are  forgotten.  The  Senate  restored  certain 
votes  reduced  by  the  Chamber,  tending  to  straiten  the 
education  of  the  clergy  and  to  diminish  their  salaries." 

'  Its  only  other  provisions  retftt«d  to  tbe  qualiflcatioiu  of  Benalorial 
candidates.  Members  of  the  families  which  biul  reigned  in  Prance  nero 
made  Ineligible,  as  also  ofBceis  in  the  army  and  navy  excepting  the  mar- 
■hals,  the  admlnibi,  and  certain  categories  of  generals. 

»  January  25,  1885. 

■  In  Testoring  cerl^n  votes  the  Senate  laid  down  the  aouad  principle 
thnt  it  ought  not  to  be  competent  for  Parliament  to  r<i|>eal  laws  by  the 
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ments.  looked  up  to  br  ;ili  t'oUHtituiiuiuil  ^^oveiiinicutH, 
rbe  Flouse  i>f  Cummons  is  piiramuuiii  in  liimiico,  ii  \i 
because  7he  liouse  of  LunU  is  an  lifimiiliiry  ami  nomi- 
nated ^tssemblr.  Reformers  of  the  Kiijilidli  ('oi)sLitutioii 
niav  be  therebv  reminded  o£  what  lui^lit  [lossiMv  lm[)inju 
if  ■lur  L'pper  Chamber  wore  recoiistriicted.  Tlio  idea 
bis  lost  i^nnd  that  its  reform  will  lie  deiimiided  by  tbu 
inipertoas  will  of  the  people  formuiuted  by  il»  ilepiiliou  ill 
the  HoQse  of  Commons.  It  is  nxmv  tfeiiumllj'  believed 
rhat  the  re-edificatioD  of  the  House  of  I'eei-H,  if  ever 
essayed,  will  be  effected  on  Hues  trtioed  by  its  own  luum- 
bera.  It  is  inconceivable  that  ;iu  iissembly,  dijjiiitied  with 
centtiries  of  tradition,  should  voluatiii-ily  dettL-und  from  ila 
venerable  place  amonsr  the  legisliiLuitw  of  iho  winld  U> 
become  the  newest  of  constitutiuntil  u\[)ei'iaivutH  without 
.^abntantial  oompensaiion.  If  thus  the  Mouso  of  Loida, 
in  Incoming  a  quasi-ropi-eaoutiilive  body,  sucui'od  tho 
ri^ht  to  interfere  in  matters  of  tinanue.  tho  tirrtcticul  oou- 
jef^nence  would  be  perpetu>d  stiifo  bctwoon  the  two 
Chambers,  aggravated  by  undreaniwl-of  ihjwoin  of  obatiuo- 
tion  on  the  part  of  thi-  remodollod  ik-wwinbly .  Ihu  his- 
torical reault  would  be  tho  tranHfoi'iiuiliou  of  tho  l^ppoi' 
House  of  Parliament  into  <tn  iUHtitution  limn  inturostia^ 
than  the  improvised  logistative  couuoil  of  out'  youugeab 
colony,  while  the  Commons  Itousu  would  forfeit  k  ^rivi- 

deeted  C'>nn  L^isUcif  till  ISTO,  vrh<'U  uiiJur  ihv  Libuiitl  Euiiiliu  (arliM- 
mentai?  reEorm  wu  CAlktKl  ubuul.  U  wiui  itiuii  |>Ii,i|ii-m>iI  Llukl  Lliii  (iuUiilu 
and  tbe  M-c^iUtil  p-jpuUr  Annuuibl.v  litiiiiiKt  t<u  yul  ini  Itiu  mm<i  [imiiiig 
with  reifard  cu  Ural  ion.  bui  tLu  in'oiHuiiil  w.m  uiilnlvikwu  a*  U  ksiu  ilU- 
eovered  that  by  the  lanr  they  hail  iirpuiM-ly  tliu  Miiiu  i'i)(tiUt ;  bin  ilui  iii^ 
the  whole  nign,  which  w<ih  to  >>ii>l  h  ti<w  iiKniilid  lalur,  im  ixiu  Imit  liiiil 
the  cmiusitj  to  ex  ami  m<  thu  tvxt  »(  Liiu  ('uiiaiiiiiiluii  (huimi;  tj^miuu  ilit 
30  Mais,  1886). 
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legu  htild  fur  iivu  Imiittiud '  vi'tiist,  or  would  only  retain 
it  a:i  u  uiuiuiixl  uud  ilis^-utL'd  ajitutiiiige. 

Tho  y«iir  niim-  tho  wuriu-l  just  rt^UiteJ  saw  the  advent 
to  ulHco  oi  UciiunU  Kmliiiijjvr.  who.  at  tirat  protected  by 
iho  KudiuitK  ii'i-ii  l>vcduiu  th\;  liKMiiidtiou  of  tht;  growing 
iti»t;oiiiiv]it'  Willi  iho  Kupul>lii:iui  :u<<iitii;.  It  vriin  then  tiuit 
tin;  SciJ.itc  ilinpliivetl  Us  <.'uiii>«vv«[ivts  L-hitmtter  —  oonserv- 
aiivt;  not  ill  I'ho  .luiisu  ot  luoiiaivtiicul,  buL  ^  ru[j  re  hunting 
th<]  iuid(lltj'ul;(;iji  .suiiiiiiiuiiL  which  iu  KrHiK'u  is  ;il\v;i_i'9  in 
fftvour  oi  njuiiiiiiifi  iho  uxisiiiig  tonii  <ti  ;^n'«mment ; 
wheruiki  tho  dviiioci'fitio  Chitiiiber  is  more  liable  to  reflect 
thu  tuadeiiuy  luwAids  Ciustuiiuu  !utotii  in  tliu  aationai 
uliiU'Uutvr. 

-Vs  tho  Buulniigifii  luuveiutiiit  iwgaii  .uid  ended  in  the 
iiiiiTml  iviwci-u  nn»  Lfciiui'tii  uleciiuU''  <ii  thu  Chamber.* 
I'iW  uiit'ii  pi  'iio  ^'ii.no  \*ji6  'loi  nw;en*i*iry  'o  «ivB  tho 
Kt-j.;il.i.K'.  'tn  Utpuiiiu-tii  ULijOiity  :itv*tr  bciujj  ■.ouinmted 
w.iii  I  ltoiiiaiij;isL  :uujoiit\  '.u  tlu;  'Jhuimbcr.  It  is  !iow- 
I'Vci-,  |ii'oWitlf  '.iiai  liw  ■■x.isLfiK.'u  ni  tliu  S^.nait  ivatmined 
llic  dei^uiioa  i'roiii  .L<.iliL>iit%'  lu  Itoulaji^^isiu  :u  :tuiubera 
sulhcieui  u>  iiiiikt!  it  [Tcviiil.  I'hf  leiu^iiHiiou  to  the 
ordiu.u-y  [  mlitioiju  wiu>  ''oiLsideriibie.  Vht'  '>yt?-eie<icionit 
iiidicuied  tiiid  :•  ''  ^Us;>ulniiou  '.imk.  ;>iacK  few  "iindidates, 
lia>ii>;;il  i'  Ile.kciioij.uy,  -lOt  ^nltgiUd  ui  rtoiiliiijrUt,  would 
i*  rtiLiiLi-d.  rht  '■ieiJt.r.kl  -Hid  '•etii  invi-uieJ  -ly  'he 
llaiiii;.ii  !tf.i.ii.;ijj.il*,  .'.ud  in  -pUc  'L  'im  iUdLJUticiit  of 
lut  Muti4i'<^iii.4i.4  '.o  -lis  :'oi'tujji.s  '.u  imd  :iijl  n<uM:d  :o 
;>.Li.ii-)   liis   luifiii/ijcituisiii.      Iit:{j<ibtj':.iijri     otii'i  'licict'ore 
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■ecepc  hla  la-jtl  wizhauJi  uij  ahuw  of  ^pogtasT.  In  vrncy 
erric  apheaTiL  aapeuiiiJlj  in  cijontritis  pruoe  to  cevolatiou. 
there  is  alw:ij3  ;i  lioacin^  body  of  poUttcuuiis  ready  to 
drift  to  the  winningr  »ide.  Self-presumttioa  is  the 
sSfon^eaC  of  lionuui  instiiicts,  uid  in.  tbi»  caao  it  stMoitfd 
at  oDe  time  tluit  the  only  meiuis  for  !i  r«pr«stfntatiT«)  of 
the  people  to  retain  hi:!  politiciil  existeiuMj  would  be  to 
•ccept  the  [eaii  of  thid  soldier  of  fortune.  Thus  »  amuber 
of  deputies  anfficieut  to  ^re  him  a  majortty  in  th« 
Chamber^  mi^t  faave  been  indacvd  to  go  over  to  him 
bat  for  the  feeling  that  the  Senate  stood  in  the  way  of 
any  attempt  oo  the  Constitution,  pending  an  appeal  to  the 
Gcmstitoencies.  The  entire  body  wud  a  solid  auti-Bouhui- 
gist  force,  for  the  Republican  senators,  being  independent 
of  the  caprices  of  unirersid  suffrage,  had  no  induoeinent 
to  repudiate  their  doctrine  and  to  trifle  with  plebiscitary 
enterprises  ;  while  the  reactionary  minority  was  chiefly 
composed  of  ^lonarchists  distressed  at  the  alliance  of  thi> 
Comte  de  Paris  with  the  General  who  had  driven  the 
Due  d'Aomale  from  the  army. 

The  Constitutional  Law  provides  that  the  Senate  can 
be  resolved,  by  a  decree  of  the  Presiiieut  in  Council,  into 
a  court  to  try  any  person  charged  with  offences  ngaiiist 
the  security  of  the  State.*  This  power  was  put  into 
action  against  General  Boulanger  and  his  alleged  aocoin- 

>  Etbh  titer  the  flight  ot  General  BouUnger  (April,  ItKlD),  nhrii  hla 
prestige  in  the  countrj  had  r«ceired  a  latnl  blow,  213  deputli-a  In  tho 
Chamber  voted  against  the  law  regulalitig  the  procediiro  of  the  lllith 
Conrt  for  his  trial,  the  majority  nmnberitig  300.  Fifty  of  tlie  lutnorlt]' 
were  Republicana.  described  u  Radical-ScK-lalists,  or  "  Boulaiiglxtt'S  et 
d^pul^  qui  ^laient  tout  prCls  k  le  devenir,"  The  last  cateBory,  which 
had  been  on  llie  increase  for  a  prolonged  period,  txigan  appreciably  tu 
wane  from  this  date  (_Annfe  PoUtiqur.,  A»ril,  1889). 

I  L.C.  2i  Furrier,  1876,  >irt.  0 ;  16  JoUlet,  1876,  art.  la. 
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plictia,  MM.  Kochefurt  anil  Dillon  in  1889.  Penni3sion 
having  been  obtaiiieil  oi  the  Chamber  to  proceed  against 
one  of  its  muniUirs,'  th»  I'rvsiilent  of  the  Republic  con- 
vokeii  the  Seaate  iu  ita  oa{>aeity  of  a  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice- The  pioceJure  in  a  French  urimiual  inquiry  was 
followed,  iucludiujf  a  secret  '■  instruction,"  conducted  by 
seDiityrft,  and  a  public  trial  pi-esided  over  by  the  President 
of  thu  Senate  aiiaiiited  by  the  Public  Prosecutor.  The 
accuiicd  iu  th^ix  absence  were  condemned  abnost  imam- 
luoufily,'  the  senators  of  the  Right  not  taking  any  paxt  in 
the  judgment,  and  explaining  their  abstentioa  by  a  dec- 
laration of  incompetence.  This  concluding  scene  of 
the  performance,  which  had  occupied  Kmnce  for  three 
yeani,  eniphaiiised  the  fact  that,  next  to  General  Boulan- 
ger  himself,  the  iiioi>l  formidithle  ubslruction  to  Boulan- 
gism  had  been  the  Senate.  Whetlier  its  resistance  to  the 
move  meat  would  have  availed  anything  without  tiie 
.-uisistauce  of  M.  Boulanger  is  another  question. 

The  conflict  between  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  in 
1896  need  only  be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  attitude 
of  the  nation  to  the  quarrel.  The  Senate  had  reversed 
several  votes  of  the  Chamber,  the  majority  in  which  for 
the  moment  was  supporting  the  Radical  ministry  of  M. 
Ilourgeois.  Before  the  Kaster  holidays  the  Upper  House 
had  i^iven  way  on  certain  [joints  at  issue,  the  Prime 
Minister  with  some  skill  trying  to  turn  the  dispute  into  a 
conxtitutioual  question,  and  Iiinting  that  if  tlie  Senate 
persisted  in  opposing  the  popular  Chamber  ;i  jHjpulai-  up- 
rising might  lie  provoked.  However,  duiing  the  vacation 
the  majority  of  the  departmental  cuuiicila  at  iheir  spring 
session  jfassed  resolntionii  condemning  the  tiscal  [Ktlioy  ot 
'  April  4,  1B8B.  '  AugusL  H,  1S8». 
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the  GoTemment.  As  the  members  of  those  bodies  are 
senatorial  electors,  and  are  themselves  the  elect  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  they  thus  indirectly  intimated  to  the  Senate 
that  its  opposition  to  the  ministry  was  not  contrary  to  tlie 
will  of  the  country,  and  it  took  the  bold  step  on  reassem- 
bling of  refusing  to  discuss  the  credits  for  the  Madagas- 
car expedition.  The  spokesman  of  the  chief  Republican 
groups  explained  that  the  majority  had  no  intention  of 
withholding  the  money,  but  as  the  Cabinet  had  clung  to 
office  in  spite  of  a  thrice-repeated  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
the  Senate,  they  intended  to  bring  affairs  to  a  deadlock, 
to  force  the  ministry  into  resignation.  The  Chamber 
was  still  in  vacation,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  working 
of  the  parliamentary  system  in  France  that  the  Lower 
House  should  give  itself  longer  holidays  than  the  Upper. 
It  was  hastily  summoned,  and  the  Prime  Minister  read  a 
fiery  declaration  from  the  tribune^  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
interest  of  business  he  and  his  colleagues  would  resign, 
but  that  the  people  would  ask  the  reason  why.  The 
Chamber  protested  against  the  action  of  the  Senate  by  a 
slender  majority :  the  Bourgeois  ministry  resigned  :  M. 
Meline  formed  a  "  moderate  "  Cabinet  to  replace  it :  and 
the  Radical-Socialist  journals  were  full  of  revolutionary 
fury  for  a  week  —  but  nothing  else  occurred.  There  was 
no  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  nor  even  the  faintest 
interest  shown  in  the  crisis  by  the  population.  Not  only 
was  the  Senate  justified  in  its  attitude  by  the  perfect  in- 
difference of  the  electorate,  but  the  Chamber  itself,  with 
that  incoherency  which  characterises  French  parliamen- 
tary  proceedings,  at  once  gave  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the 
new  ministry,  which  it  kept  in  office  for  an  unwontedly 
long  period. 

1  April  23, 1896. 
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The  record  of  the  relations  of  the  two  French  Chambers 
during  the  twenty  years  after  their  creation  is  instructive 
to  students  of  parliamentary  institutions.  It  shows  the 
power  capable  of  being  used  in  a  democracy  against  an 
assembly  elected  on  a  more  popular  basis  by  an  Upper 
House  which,  composed  of  practically  the  same  social  and 
political  elements  as  the  Lower  Chamber,  is  nevertheless 
animated  with  a  totally  different  spirit.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, see  that  in  its  exercise  that  power  is  not  as  effective 
as  it  might  be. 


The  tendency  of  the  French  at  all  times  is  to  explain 
and  to  regard  each  of  their  political  changes  and  institu- 
tions as  the  illustration  of  an  idea ;  from  the  Revolution, 
which,  being  the  inevitable  result  of  financial  and  fiscal 
disorder,  was  glorified  as  the  era  of  human  emancipation 
and  fraternity,  to  the  Third  Republic,  which,  being  the 
fortuitous  offspring  of  monarchical  disagreements,  was 
treated  as  the  return  of  the  nation  to  the  diluted  doctrine 
of  1792.  The  French  are  in  many  respects  a  practical 
people,  especially  in  legislative  matters,  as  their  adoption 
of  the  codified  system  attests  ;  but  their  great  Revolution 
having  occurred  at  an  epoch  steeped  in  the  theories  of 
philosophers,  they  have  never  lost  the  habit  of  referring 
to  an  idea  every  phase  and  function  of  civic  life,  even 
when  utilitarian  in  origin.  The  lines  on  which  the  Senate 
was  constructed  in  1875  had  no  scientific  basis.  The 
National  Assembly,  feeling  that  time  enough  had  been 
spent  on  its  constituent  work,  created  a  Second  Chamber 
on  a  model  which  seemed  serviceable,  adapting  its  electo- 
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rate  out  of  existing  organiaationa.  We  have  seen  that 
Gambetta,  who  took  little  part  in  devising  the  Senate, 
described  it  as  the  "grand  council  of  the  communes"; 
but  that  was  a  skilful  adoption  by  a  consummate  strate- 
gist of  an  institution  which  he  disliked  but  was  compelled 
to  accept.  If  the  National  Assembly  had  intended  to 
erect  a  "grand  council  of  the  communes,"  it  would  not 
have  filled  a  fourth  part  of  it  with  nominated  irremov- 
ables,  nor  would  it  have  adulterated  the  produce  of  the 
communes  with  elements  taken  from  the  arrondissemeuts 
and  the  departments.  The  Parliament  of  1884  put  an 
end  to  the  nomination  of  senators,  but  did  not  withdraw 
from  the  electoral  colleges  the  members  of  the  depart- 
mental and  district  councils  or  the  deputies.  Neverthe- 
less, such  is  the  determination  of  the  French  to  see  an 
idea  represented  in  everything  of  human  institution,  that 
a  theory  exists  that  the  Senate  springs  from  the  necessity 
of  having  alongside  of  the  Chamber,  which  represents  in- 
dividuals, a  second  assembly  representing  social  groups ; 
and  that  among  these  groups  the  only  one,  by  its  rooted 
stability  in  the  land  sufficiently  solid  to  be  endowed  with 
political  representation,  is  the  commune. 

The  attitude  of  the  communes  of  France,  rural  and 
urban,  is  one  of  indifference,  both  as  to  the  choice  of  their 
delegates  by  the  Municipal  Council,  and  as  to  the  Senator 
selected  by  those  delegates.  In  the  debates  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  fear  was  expressed  that  the  nomination 
of  senatorial  electors  by  the  communes  might  turn  every 
municipal  council  into  a  "  Club,"  like  those  redoubtable 
organisations  which,  after  1789,  made  the  villages  of 
France  centres  of  revolution ;  *  and  even  now  provincial 

'  Bj  the  organic  law  of  1876  Municipal  Councita  are  forbidden  to  enter 
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administrators,  of  the  type  which  does  greatest  credit  to 
the  system  of  local  government,  regret  that  they  are  thus 
forced  to  take  cognisance  of  political  divisions.  But  as 
a  rule  the  rural  municipalities  slumberously  perform  their 
useful  functions  with  no  thought  of  reviving  the  Jacobin 
sodalities  which  flourished  under  the  Convention.  If  the 
senators  at  the  Luxembourg  are  inspired  with  their  sopo- 
rific spirit,  the  result  is  accidental,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  communes  have  little  voice  in  the  selection  of  senators. 
Their  delegates,  when  they  go  to  the  poll,  have  always  to 
choose  between  candidates  nominated  by  the  deputies  of 
the  department  or  by  the  active  members  of  the  conseil- 
general.  In  a  somewhat  wide  acquaintance  with  French 
provincial  life,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  in  a 
commune,  whether  market-town  or  hamlet,  the  names  of 
the  delegates  at  the  last  senatorial  election  without  special 
inquiry  of  the  local  officials.  In  the  village  shop,  in  the 
rustic  inn,  every  one  knows  the  mayor  and  the  vice- 
mayor,  while  the  leader  of  the  "  fanfare "  is  a  celebrity, 
and  the  captain  of  the  "  pompiers  "  a  hero.  But  one  may 
ask  in  vain  who  has  been  the  repository  of  the  spirit  of  the 
commune,  and  sometimes  even  a  blue-bloused  colleague 
of  the  council-board,  if  questioned  unawares,  cannot  re- 
call who  were  the  peasant  envoys  privileged  one  Sunday 
to  travel  at  the  cost  of  the  department  to  its  capital,  and 
there  to  vote  for  senators.^ 

into  any  discussion  before  proceeding  to  the  secret  ballot  of  their  sena- 
torial delegates. 

1  As  a  matter  of  practice,  in  the  small  communes  nominating  only  one 
senatorial  elector,  the  mayor  is  almost  invariably  chosen.  The  formali- 
ties prescribed  before  a  delegate  can  receive  his  trifling  indemnity  for 
travelling  expenses  are  characteristic  of  the  bureaucratic  system.  A 
municipal  councillor  is  entitled  to  half  a  franc  for  each  kilometre  of  the 
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31  {Eadr  in.  -a   "nxnirir    mnacnaunik    n.  inter   u   ^xpuut 

iQil   «inTB-   a   lur  -■umicr—  -«^  -Kr- 
511II&.    roiitiiai    uni    niber    ti&est.  t»  Ttkl    i»    luinuua-  u 

Aou.  ssax  _tt  -"pmy^n'T^HH'"-  miy   jt   umitiuurruHit   mv.  ax* 

fotmiciis'  _ii  :iia  Hr-ri.w  CnnHCtucoa  ^  liiB  ?«aactt  n 
she  F^:rauiii.  5tjinhi^  -ha  iBsmutir:*  lur  'sitt  .wGrH>cur$ 
•si   ^Oit   3inse    if    Li)irl»    su    :>insr   "xt    .o-  -irt^ui   j»  a 

Tatt  nsDenaaik  ;^^j^"g^lnl^^n  ]f  ^uannQuiI  ^abita^  wiXvnw 
laiMir-^tatT'is  '^TTmmTT.t-  SIB  r-JirJ.G  r'i'nswttii  aKOcS.  W  o^* 
•caaei    uimDaciaaiL    laii    lik^tf    notitr    dohc^'u    ta    jbw 

0»u   C;«iai:3.  gEw   saaii   smivvcsal   Cb-orvll.      Nor   lfc»\* 

Todor  staucnft  or  Hue  eoaumerve  of  a  i«rt»  t<«i-(ur<nAi\tv 

a^,  iavtfcia2  in  common  wirh   ttwf  feuvl*!   iWvltT  whioh 

^KUk  >:nrT>e7  bmnen  bai  cmmnaM  mad  th«  v-:tp(t»I  »;  ttw  <k|«lctiMMtl- 
Al  the  riow  of  iV  •Iwu.^d  b«  R>l<.<rws  vii^  i!:«  olaini  hU  Whpt  \v|  >\>(ii\^ 
estiocL  and  haiidj  h  to  the  pnsidiiu:  odMr.  Ib«  juil^  >>f  ihv  Kv«l  oiitl 
tribmisl.  wbo  iciificm  it  and  mnamits  it  to  tb#  )>iv(vi.  Th»  )«4vl  t>'4- 
wanU  it  lo  die  tnwartr-^iwnl  of  tW  >l»|u>rtin<Mtt.  «hv>  i^it*  ah  \''t\\w 
tor  pajUKDt  and  rctoina  it  to  tb«  pr^f?!,  who  Itifii  aiMrvuiw  II  1>i  llif 
■1U70T  ol  the  TOmmnne  wh«t«  lb«  elMlor  imUIm.  Tlit>  UltPF  i^vi'lvra  It 
from  the  major,  and  take:i  it  (<>  lhi<  tnx-iUH<>S!«,>r  iit  tliv  OMiliUi.  wtix  *\ 
Uat  paja  him  the  monuj. 
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in  the  beginning  composed  the  Second  Estate  of  the 
reahn.  Indeed,  the  idea  from  which  the  Lords  Spirit- 
ual and  Lords  Temporal  derived  their  origin  may  be 
said  to  have  disappeared  from  England  centuries  ago, 
though  in  France  it  survived  to  the  Revolution.  But 
the  institution  founded  thereon  has  outlasted  it  so  long 
that  one  of  the  rifest  errors  cherished  by  every  class  of 
the  English  people  is  to  confound  the  Estates  and  not 
to  apprehend  that  two  of  them  are  contained  in  the 
House  of  Lords.^ 

It  is  useful  to  observe  this  mental  attitude  of  the  two 
peoples  towards  their  respective  institutions,  as  it  may 
partly  explain  the  failure  in  France  of  English  impor- 
tations, such  as  the  parliamentary  system.  It  is  also  a 
reason  why  the  working  of  the  French  machinery  of 
government  does  not  offer  more  valuable  suggestions 
for  practical  application  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities. 

If  the  Senate  were  in  reality  Gambetta's  "  Grand 
Council  of  the  Communes"  expressing  the  voice  of 
the  36,000  municipalities,  rural  and  urban,  it  would 
take  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
Republic ;  and  the  reasons  why,  in  spite  of  its  increased 
representative  character,  its  importance  has  declined  in 
the  working  of  the  constitutional  machine,  are  interest- 
ing to  examine,  as  they  are  not  those  usually  cited  as 
causing  a  Second  Chamber  to  be  overshadowed  by  a 
popular  Assembly. 

If  in  a  leg^lature  we  find  on  the  one  hand  an  Upper 

^  **  A  notion  is  entertained  by  many  people,  and  not  without  the 
authority  of  some  very  respectable  names,  that  the  King  is  one  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  forming 
together  the  second,  as  the  Commons  in  Parliament  is  the  third  "  (Hal- 
lam,  Middle  Ages^  c.  viii.  pt.  8). 


or  rHE  rwo  twina 


Hann  in  no  ieosa  represeaiuire  oi  the  poopie.  wlwilittr 
ItsedilBry.  nomiiiued.  or  >^<H:te<i  on  &  high  tnuivliisv, 
and  an  the  inhis-  i  Lower  Soiuet,  ahuMtn  by  ih«  wiile^ 
yiffritgw,  in  ^rhieh  i  jolid  naajontr  pnmtaiiiuir  iu  dibciuvt 
tones  die  decided  will  utf  ciiu  tutdoii.  the  ^ratwiupuuii 
anaes  chsc  the  aseentiai  i^ndittuu  fur  thu  esiMttuuu  of 
tiiB  dflcnnd  Chxmiwr  is  that  it  :ux-«pt  »  ^usitiou  sub- 
ordinate to  the  popoiar  Aijeembiy.  But  thu  fKUcli 
Senate  is  choseai  bv  the  dloct  of  imiversai  ^juffrago,  ;uid 
t^  Chamber  of  Depatie&  though  ditwitiy  tvprtitwiiciiig 
die  mnnntn  of  ciie  papulation,  auver  uontuim^  ;i  uiiijuricv 
stable  enough  go  keep  a  ministay  in  olButi  fur  evou 
half  the  spaa  of  a  quadrennial  parbiunenC.  U  thirn 
the  Senate,  which  always  has  a  cumiiacc  majority,  in 
general  sympathy  with  zhe  views  prevailini^  in  iht 
eoonCry.  felt  that  it  was  supported  by  the  MreujiCth  of 
sQ  the  communes  of  France,  it  is  strau}^  that  it  should 
not  oftener  put  forth  that  stteogth  io  takiu^  th«  iutti»- 
tire  oat  o£  the  hands  of  an  As»<>nibly  which,  though 
dected  by  muTersal  suffrage,  constantly  showa,  by  tt» 
incoherencies,  that  it  is  not  the  mandiitory  of  the 
definite  wlLL  of  the  nation. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  prwK'rtbwi 
for  the  Senate  a  position  of  inferiority  to  the  I'httuiWv. 
This  was  made  clear  in  the  discussions  on  tht*  i-eviiuoit  ii( 
1884 ;  but  though  the  Senate  tlieii  aitserted  its  rt^lit  (i> 
exercise  powers  coextensive  vi-ith  th^l»^^  of  th«  Olmiidn'r, 
powers  which  might  be  very  foriuidtiblti  in  the  tiiiiuU  ttf 
an  energetic  Upper  House,  it  bus  usttidly  btmu  ooiiteub 
with  the  academic  affirmation  of  n  iiriuuiple. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  of  the  rnUlunm  iit  UtB 
Houses  is  the  indifference  of  tbo  iiiilioii  to  tlioir  imiitni- 
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versies.  Whether  the  Senate  acts  boldly,  as  in  1896,  and 
apsetA  a  Ministry  supported  by  the  Chamber,  or  whether 
it  attenuates  a  surrender  by  making  a  dignified  protest, 
the  population  of  France  looks  on  unmoved.  In  1893,  for 
example,  the  Ribot  Cabinet  fell,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute between  the  two  Chambers  on  the  Budget.  The  in- 
coming Prime  Minister,  M.  Dupuy,  in  his  long  declara- 
tion '  on  taking  ofRce,  did  not  even  mention  the  cause  of 
the  crisis,  or  that  there  waa  any  discord  between  the  two 
Houses ;  and  at  the  general  elections  for  the  Chamber 
that  summer,  far  from  the  electorate  being  asked  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  pretensioDB  of  the  Senate,  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  not  one  voter  in  a  thousand  was  aware 
that  there  had  been  a  difference  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature. 

Of  this  indifference  in  matters  political,  wide-spread 
among  all  classes  in  France,  the  insignificance  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  symptom  and  a  reflection.  If  each  of  its  acts  were 
closely  scanned  by  an  electorate  jealous  of  the  rights  of  its 
direct  representatives,  if  the  abolition  of  the  Senate  in- 
scribed on  the  programme  of  Radical  deputies  were  the 
rallying  cry  of  a  popular  agitation,  no  doubt  the  potency 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  would  be  invigorated ;  for  in  poli- 
tics it  is  more  profitable,  both  for  institutions  and  for  men, 
to  be  traduced  than  to  be  ignored.  The  term  insignifi- 
cance I  do  not  use  in  an  offensive  sense,  but  as  expressing 
the  sentiment  of  active  members  of  the  Senate  who  regret 
their  corporate  3elf-e£facement.  They  complain,  for  exam- 
ple, that,  without  any  warrant  in  the  Constitution,  it  has 
become  an  established  practice  that  the  Cabinet  is  respon- 
sible only  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  even  if  the 
1  AprU  0,  1893. 
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Senate  n'eie  once  aiue  to  cam  out  ;i  miaLitry.  it±^  luuuii- 
mous  comideace  iroiiid  Qot  avail  to  ke«p  ^  miimtrv  iu 
office  in  the  face  oi  aa  adverse  vote  oi  au  imiiruvisttd 
majoritv  in  the  Ctiamber.  As  the  Repubii^iui  majority 
of  the  Senate,  thongh  divided  into  groups,^  is  etSiMutiiilly 
gOTemmental  in  its  instincts,  it  is  i:ertain  that  the  average 
duration  of  ministries  would  be  lunger  if  their  lives  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  wnstois.  aad  the  guvernment  of  the 
country  would  be  less  unstable.  The  cr&nquil  doctrinaires 
of  the  Luxembourg  console  themselves  that  iu  leaving  the 
£aie  of  Cabinets  to  the  Lower  Chamber  they  are  following 
the  constitutional  tiadition  of  the  British  Parliameut : 
but  if  it  adds  to  the  dignity  of  an  elective  Siuate  thus  to 
be  inrested  with  the  disabling  attributes  of  au  hereditary 
house,  to  pursue  the  comparison  further  dues  uot  euhauoe 
the  consolation  ;  for  while  the  unrepresentative  Mouse  of 
Lords  supplies  on  an  average  nearly  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  English  Cabinets,  in  France  barely  oue-lifth  of  the 
ministerial  portfolios  are  bestowed  on  the  Senate,  graud 
council  of  the  communes  though  it  be.' 

I  Tbs  gmnpB  of  the  SeoUe  at  the  end  of  the  cvulury  kre  the  CeutM 
Ganche  ;  riie  G^mche  SApubUcaine.  correspuiiJiimc  with  iho  Oi'V»i'[uuu(U ; 
the  Uniiin  lUpabticaine.  wbicb  might  be  de«cribvil  as  Minlvrate  Kiuliuiil, 
•Dd  the  Gauche  D^mocntcique.  whk-h  ia  Kadicol  ui  a  luun  aiivaiiOMl  M'hiHJ. 
A  small  Radkai-Socialist  cowrie  htu)  aW  uudo  lui  apt'eiu'aiii'o.  'I'Uu 
BeacUonarieR  are  too  few  lo  be  divided  lulo  Royaliuw,  B>.<ui>)iJirlLnlii,  *>u--  ; 
ftll  are  included  in  the  Droite. 

>  Since  1880  the  aTerege  number  of  peera  in  succ«t>uve  Kugllith  I'nbiiwtit, 
Liberal  and  ConserratiTe,  seem*  lo  have  befii  betwetm  twVBii  awl  ("islil. 
In  the  tnelve  French  ministriiw  ol  the  deca>,<c  xiiirv  M.  Caniot  liemtiiiu 
PieeideDt  in  1887,  there  have  been  on  an  averagv  jual  two  wiialon  In 
eveiy  Cabioet,  which,  up  to  181kl,  coualstei)  of  ten  Miiilalen,  ftiid  hUuiu 
that  date  of  eleven.  The  avPtngv  in  raised  by  M.  ilt)  FwyuliiBl,  « Im  h  ii* 
a  Senator,  and  who  remained  at  [be  War  Otllco  ilurlnK  Hvb  iniiilBliitui.  A 
milder  grievance  of  Ihe  Senate  la  Ibitt  the  Mliilirnrial  l>(H^UrHtli>n,  inwlii 
on  the  forming  uf  each  new  government,  U  iiiivur  ivad  In  tliu  H.'nnie  by 
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The  unimportance  of  the  Senate  cannot  proceed  from 
the  superior  prestige  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  For 
reasons  to  be  examined  presently  the  popular  Assembly 
does  not  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  French  na- 
tion. The  causes  of  the  Senate's  lack  of  influence  must 
therefore  be  looked  for  within  its  own  composition. 


VI 

If  a  legislatiye  body  fail  to  occupy  a  position  of  influ- 
ence in  a  state,  it  is  either  because  it  lacks  members 
whose  qualities  inspire  admiration  and  attract  support, 
or  because  it  is  not  truly  representative  of  great  interests 
or  of  masses  of  opinion  in  the  commonwealth.  The 
French  Senate,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  afflicted  with  both 
these  disabilities.  If  its  composition  at  the  end  of  the 
century  be  analysed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  not  worthy  of 
the  French  nation.  The  majority  of  its  members  are 
men  of  respectable  parts,  capable  of  treating  with  intelli- 
gence the  public  questions  of  the  hour;  but  they  are  not 
the  most  capable  that  France  contains,  and,  apart  from 

the  Prime  Minister,  even  though  he  be  a  Senator,  the  Upper  House  having 
to  be  content  with  the  accents  of  a  subordinate  colleague.  As  Ministers, 
whether  senators,  deputies,  or  not  members  of  Parliament  at  all,  have  the 
right  to  sit  in  both  Chambers  during  their  term  of  office,  this  rule  has 
actually  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Ministerial  Declaration  to  be  read  to 
the  Deputies  by  a  Senator,  and  to  the  Senate  by  a  Deputy.  This  hap- 
pened when  the  Loubet  ministry  was  formed  in  1802.  M.  Loubet  wns  a 
senator,  and  as  Prime  Minister  he  had  to  quit  his  own  House  to  read  the 
Declaration  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  only  other  Senator  in  the  ministry 
being  M.  de  Freycinet,  who  had  just  been  tiuiied  out  as  Premier  but  kept 
on  as  Minister  of  War.  As  the  programme  of  the  new  government  could 
not  be  read  by  the  recently  dismissed  Prime  Minister,  it  had  perforce  to 
be  imparted  to  the  Senate  by  a  Deputy,  M.  Ricard  being  chosen  for  the 
talk: 
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ciutir  luuai  renoivn.  duy  .un  tuiiuily  luikuuwii  Iwyuud  Uiu 
pnuiimnB  ni  das  Luxiimiwurg.  Suw  ^  wliu  Uuvtt  ^tjri-^ 
oauiy  staidietl  Ifigjaiadve  lystumi)  knuw  imw  uliiuitti't<.'al  it» 
cha  &uujy  <i£  amamur  ciiiutiicuQuii-aiaktiEs  whu  tJuu^lMti 
Siuuiui  Chaipiwra  liUwi  ^vitti  brillitiuD  n)JMBtiutu£ivwt  •jH. 
svsry  h'lTtinn  aciunuit  ami  titilluijr:  buc  diuK  it*  i  uiuiui, 
becweeiL  chat  pliantauy  Mid  aa  .Uiuuac  i.-uui{jluct)  ttxt:LuiMUii 
of  aelabilcy  and  jpeuiuD  Etom  a  Stijmcuv  et^ijuially  ui  a 
iiuniuzy  wlieie  men  .jminHnt:  in  pursuits  i:uu<iut:ui^  tio 
Gurofy^  tim  faffiilT^n>t  o£  leguiljuois  hog  gnly  iibuoud  but) 
ire  eoiutgiiiaoaaly  cliutwd  in  i  ^reaC  uorpunuiuu  wtu«.-h:.  i» 

lbs  elected  membeis  of  ctie  SijniUe  (out  ixmo-liag  xii» 
ssrnTTiQ  of  the  minmiaCi^d  ^y^tmn  who  btflou^  Ho  a  i^ikA 
ocda  of  things)  ire  u£  ibuut  the  «i.tu«  uumbier  aii.  tW 
miMTibera  o£  Uw  InaticaiM  of  Frauvv.  iiaux  ithwh  w> 
tBodexn.  eonmicuiity  hia  ewr  coatam<eU  a  body  iuo»  »(ia»< 
sencaUTe  of  (he  naEioaal  furctfs  of  tQteU<ev't  and  know- 
ledge. There  u  no  regioa  ol  th.«  laud  whiuh  h»i  not 
coDtnbated  some  of  its  membeis,  and  no  ;io«.'ial  (.lias!*, 
from  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  loonU  of  th«  suit  to 
the  peasaDtfy  which  tilLs  it  to-day.  TWrv  iii  uo  ^tUlioMl 
or  reli^oos  tenet  held  by  Frenchmen  which  is  ui>t  ilhii*- 
tiated  in  that  company ;  within  it  btflievuni  iu  th« 
principle  of  absolutism  are  the  colleagues  of  utO|>iau 
theorists  of  the  ReToIution.  anil  the  dogiufttiam  of  KtxHO 
is  as  velcome  there  as  the  boldest  nugtitioii  o[  iwv 
thonght.  Nor  are  the  membera  of  the  Inntilule,  with  all 
their  learning,  recluses  mildeweil  in  tlio  iluHt  of  foliiui. 
Many  of  them  are  brilliiuit  uitizend  of  ttin  wiuld,  who 
have  the  gift  not  only  of  instnu'ting  stiidoiitM  with  tlmlr 
pens,  but  of  moving  men  with  the  cliKiuenue  of  ihulr 
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tongues  —  and  this  is  true  both  of  those  who  are  masters 
of  the  theories  of  government  and  of  jurisprudence,  and 
of  some  of  those  whose  European  renown  has  been  won 
in  the  gayer  arts  or  the  profounder  sciences.  This  being 
so,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  senatorial  electors  would 
not  unfrequently  choose  to  represent  their  political  views 
men  who  had  attained  the  supreme  grade  that  France  can 
confer  on  intellect. 

Of  the  260  members  of  the  five  Academies  which  meet 
in  the  Palais  Mazarin,  fifty  would  not  seem  to  be  an 
excessive  number  to  find  among  the  elected  senators  at 
the  neighbouring  Luxembourg;  they  would  foim  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  departmental  delegates,  and  more 
than  200  places  would  be  left  for  the  representatives  of 
industry,  agriculture,  the  army,  and  interests  of  purely 
local  order.  But  if  the  lists  of  the  Senate  be  examined, 
membership  of  the  Institute  of  France  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  an  absolute  disqualification  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  for  of  the  elected  senators  only  three  belong  to 
the  Institute.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  departments 
do  wisely  in  not  sending  to  the  Senate  a  horde  of  pro- 
fessors to  legislate  for  them.  No  doubt  the  prospect  of 
fifty  lecturers  from  Oxford  or  from  Glasgow  sitting  in  a 
British  house  of  legislature  would  strike  their  possible 
colleagues  and  the  public  with  alarm.  But  the  members 
of  the  Institute,  excepting  a  minority  specially  engaged 
in  teaching,  are  neither  professors  nor  tainted  with  pro- 
fessorial failings,  nor  are  they  imbued  with  that  local 
tint  which  colours  all  that  comes  forth  from  isolated  seats 
of  learning.  Moreover,  the  electoral  colleges,  in  shun- 
ning the  Institute,  do  not  give  the  preference  to  persons 
who  have  developed  the  commerce  of  tlie  department,  or 
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improved  its  cultivation,  or  in  any  way  added  to  its 
riches  or  repute.  In  most  cases  the  elected  senators  are 
second-rate  exponents  of  the  callings  practised  in  perfec- 
tion by  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  benches  of  the  Senate  have,  under  the  Republic, 
never  been  adorned  by  M.  Pasteur,*  M.  Taine,  or  M. 
Renan ;  but  they  swarm  with  country  doctors,  with  pub- 
licists unknown  to  fame,  and  with  minor  prophets  of 
free-thought ;  while  one  seeks  in  vain  for  the  authorities 
who  make  the  civilised  world  look  to  the  dome  of  the 
Institute  for  instruction  in  many  a  branch  of  legislative 
and  economic  science,  in  the  principles  of  colonisation, 
and  in  jurisprudence,  though  there  are  few  dei)artments 
which  do  not  send  to  the  Luxembourg  a  provincial  law- 
yer, a  doctor,  or  a  journalist.  If  I  have  mentioned  the 
absence  from  the  elected  Senate  of  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, it  is  because  that  body  contains  so  many  of  the 
choicest  intellects  of  special  qualifications  that  an  assem- 
bly which  is  rarely  recruited  from  it  cannot  command  a 
lofty  position  in  the  commonwealth.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  the  members  of  the  five  Academies  are 
disqualified  by  reason  of  their  reactionary  opinions ;  and 
when,  in  1895,  the  Radicals  for  the  first  time  formed  a 
homogeneous  Cabinet,  it  was  an  irremovable  senator,  and 
an  eminent  Member  of  the  Institute,  M.  Berthelot,  who 
was  selected  to  represent  the  Extreme  Left  before  Europe 
as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

If  the  roll  of  elected  senators  be  examined,  it  is  remark- 
able how  few  of  the  names  convey  any  idea,  even  to 
Frenchmen  who  take  interest  in  politics.     It  is  to  be 

>  M.  Pasteur  was  nominated  Senator  nnder  Uie  Empire  shortly  before 
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feared  that  the  names  even  of  old  Ministers  must  be 
included  in  that  unrecognised  category.  There  are  about 
a  score  of  them  among  the  elected  senators  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg. A  stranger  might  think  that  an  assembly  con- 
taining so  many  persons  who  had  directed  the  affairs  of 
their  country  would  exercise  a  certain  authority  in  the 
minds  of  men,  but,  unhappily  for  France,  the  career  of 
politics  does  not  now  cover  with  glory  those  who  pursue 
it  even  with  success.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  since  the 
death  of  Gambetta,  himself  an  example  of  the  ungrate- 
fulness of  the  trade  of  politician,  no  one  who  has  become 
conspicuous  as  a  Minister  has  gained  the  lasting  esteem 
of  his  countrymen.  Whether  any  have  deserved  it  is 
another  question. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  political  success  pro- 
voking public  disfavour  was  that  of  M.  Jules  Ferry. 
The  very  fact  of  his  evincing  statesmanlike  qualities, 
rarely  developed  under  the  Third  Republic,  seemed  to 
bring  down  upon  him  the  rancour,  not  of  the  clerical 
Reactionaries  to  whom  he  had  given  just  cause  for  resent- 
ment, but  of  a  large  section  of  his  fellow-republicans, 
who  pursued  him  from  power  with  a  fury  as  vindictive  as 
though  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Rejected 
by  popular  suffrage  in  his  native  Vosges,  he  took  refuge 
in  the  Senate,  where  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  the 
second  post  of  dignity  in  the  Republic,  would  have 
seemed  to  compensate  years  of  ostracism  had  not  death 
struck  him  on  the  morrow  of  his  taking  possession  of  the 
chair,  thus  ending  with  fatal  consistency  a  career  which 
well  displayed  the  vanity  of  human  ambition.  His  kins- 
man, M.  Floquet,  long  deputy  for  the  turbulent  quarter 
of  Paris  where  the  hostages  were  shot  by  the  Commune, 
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with  which  upriaing  he  waa  reputed  to  sympathise,  like- 
wise sought  a  senator's  seat  od  which  to  end  his  days 
when  discarded  by  electors  who  certainly  had  not  given 
htm  their  confidence  in  the  belief  that  he  was  an  upholder 
of  Second  Chambers. 

The  upward  flight  of  MM.  Ferry  and  Floquet  has  been 
reversed  by  other  politicians;  for  the  Senate  differs  from 
other  superior  sb^es  of  existence,  both  celestial  and 
terrene,  in  that  those  who  have  been  elevated  thither  may 
return  to  the  nether  world  of  universal  suffrage.  Thus 
M.  Goblet,  who  for  more  than  fire  months  was  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  was  beaten  at  Amiens,  where  he  was 
a  magnate  of  note,  by  a  Boulangist  stranger;  but  the 
asylum  he  obtained  in  the  Luxembourg  did  not,  in  the 
words  of  the  inspired  biographer  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, content  his  feverish  activity,  and  after  three  years 
in  that  calm  atmosphere  he  was  sent  back  to  the  Palais 
Bourbon  as  Radical  Socialist  member  for  Paris.  There 
was  a  much  more  eminent  senator  who  descended  to  the 
Lower  House  without  previous  experience  of  its  attrac- 
tions. M.  Leon  Say  had  sat  for  thirteen  years  in  the 
Senate,  ever  since  its  creation,  in  which  he  had  taken  no 
small  part;  he  had  been  its  President  in  the  interval 
between  his  embassy  to  London  and  his  seventh  tenure  of 
the  portfolio  of  finance.  His  defection  to  seek  a  seat  in 
the  popular  House,  which  contained  but  a  small  group  in 
sympathy  with  his  opinions,  at  a  period  when  there  was 
no  prospect  of  a  statesman  of  his  type  ever  being  included 
in  a  ministry,  testified  that,  though  the  Chamber  did  not 
stand  high  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  it  was  better  for  a 
solitary  voice  of  authority  to  be  raised  sometimes  amid  itji 
turmoil  than  to  grow  faint  in  the  stagnant  air  of  the  Senate. 
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The  stagnancy  of  the  Senate  is  a  curious  phenomenon, 
when  it  is  considered  that  that  quality  has  become  mani- 
fest only  since  its  nominated  element  has  ceased  to '  be 
renewed.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Gambetta  was, 
on  the  eve  of  his  death,  in  favour  of  retaining  the  system 
of  nomination,  and  Republicans,  who  object  to  it  on  prin- 
ciple, acknowledge  that  while  it  lasted  the  Upper  House 
contained  much  of  the  best  talent  of  France,  and  was 
worthier  of  a  great  nation  than  now.  At  that  period  the 
roll  of  elected  senators  too  contained  some  of  the  most 
eminent  names  in  France.  When  the  Senate  commenced 
its  career  in  1876,  its  nominated  section  included  Mgr. 
Dupanloup,  Generals  Changarnier  and  Chanzy,  MM. 
Littre,  Hippolyte  Camot,  Casimir-Perier  (pfire),  Scherer, 
Lanfrey,  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  and  Jules  Simon;  but 
there  were  elected  members  not  less  distinguished,  such 
as  MM.  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  Jules  Favre,  Henri  Martin, 
Waddington,  de  Broglie,  Leon  Say,  and  Marshal  Canro- 
bert;  whereas,  at  present,  but  for  the  aged  relics  of  the 
nominated  element  the  benches  of  the  Senate  would  be 
almost  destitute  of  celebrity. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  the  decadence  of  type  of 
elected  senators.  In  the  first  place,  Frenchmen  as  illus- 
trious as  MM.  Thiers  and  Victor  Hugo,  if  any  survive, 
no  longer  take  part  in  politics.  Secondly,  the  spread  of 
Republicanism  has  reduced  the  number  of  departments 
open  to  monarchical  senators,  and  as  those  which  have 
remained  anti-republican  prefer  to  elect  local  personages, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  rare  Reactionaries  of  distinction, 
like  the  Due  de  Broglie,^  to  find  a  constituency.     Again, 

*  The  Due  de  Broglie  was  senator  for  the  Eure  from  1876  to  1886.  At 
tlie  elections  iu  the  latter  year,  when  he  was  defeated,  more  than  half  of 


ca.  :  A  SETIATDBIAI,  BLGCTIOH  » 

che  aDDpaiilT  ^i-olent  in  political  Fnnce  fat  ouus{>iuu- 
ons  ibilin'  tuu  iniBcted  ;^e  Rt^pabliuMi  eievtural  ouIleg«s. 
The  reiecnon  oi  M.  WauuingtoD.  shortly  iMfore  his  ieach, 
bv  du:  JoMiie.  vheie  tie  wati  Pi«»iileuc  i>£  tlw  Cuusatl- 
G^ieiaL  in  iavanr  at  an  abscure  person,  was  i:luedy  ilu« 
m  tJii8.  and  doch  creacment  of  the  mast  atxtitayliahoi  mf- 
vaniB  ut  die  Sepablic  does  not  elevue  the  ^cauiitud  at 
legislaUTe  cuididaics.  Ftnullv,  there  is  the  pheuomeuuu 
observed  in  all  .iHHffmblieft  of  recent  ciwocioQ  iji  all  i»iu- 
mnniciea.  When  an  electiTe  bod;,  local  or  luuiotiaU  is 
new.  it  attiactB  the  ablest  aad  moKt  pcomineut;  but  hav~ 
ing  none  of  the  prestige  of  Cniditi<»i,  when  tb«  novelty  ia 
dimmed  the  better  claea  shrink  from  the  irksonwness  u£ 
coiiEeat,  leaving  fnnctiona.  no  matter  hov  impoctaut.  to 
be  competed  foe  by  leas  capable  haadi. 

A  brief  review  of  a  senatorial  election  throws  consider- 
able  light  on  the  compoetticai  of  the  Upper  House.  We 
will  not  take  an  ertreme  cftse,  but  will  examine  oiM 
which  resnlted  in  the  election  of  an  unusually  distin- 
guished seuabn*.  The  department  is  chiefly  agricuUuntl, 
c(Hitaining  one  large  indostrial  town.  The  iwpulatiim 
is  300,000,  and  its  character  is  so  Republican  that  the 
Reactionaries  rarely  contest  a  seat  tor  either  Chamber. 
The  candidates  for  the  vacant  senatorship  are  thewfore 
all  RepoblicaDS  of  not  very  diverse  hues.  It  might  Iki 
thought  that  as  party  conflicts  were  in  abovaiice  here,  the 
rivalry  would  be  between  the  manufActuriiig  tntttreotH  of 
the  chief-town  and  the  com-growera  and  stook-miMem  of 
the  rural  districts ;  or  that  the  contest  would  l>e  fought 
on  free  trade  and  protection  as  the  do|)artnieiit  in  on  thn 

the  monarcUcal  seats  which  (hen  fell  vftcftut  (iH  uul  ol  it)  yuan  IIIIihI  tiy 
Bepublicftiu. 
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frontier;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  suggested  in  the 
Yligue  and  lengthy  election  addresses  of  the  five  candi- 
dates. The  first  is  a  retired  notary  and  mayor  of  a 
picturesque  village  who  employs  his  leisure  in  contrib- 
uting to  a  local  Radical  journal.  The  second,  also  a 
lawyer,  practises  in  the  chief-town,  where  he  is  mayor, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  decorated:  like  his  rural  rival 
he  calls  himself  a  Radical.  The  third  is  a  village  doctor, 
a  freemason  of  rank,  supported  by  the  deputy  of  his 
arrondissement.  The  fourth  is  another  active  freemason, 
a  professor  who  lives  in  Paris,  patronised  by  one  of  the 
senators  of  the  department,  as  well  as  by  the  deputy  of 
the  district  in  which  he  has  a  small  property.  The  fifth 
is  a  doctor  of  the  chief-town,  popular  among  his  patients 
of  all  opinions,  and  so  has  the  support  of  the  Reaction- 
aries, who  have  no  candidate  of  their  own.  Four  of  the 
five  are  members  of  the  conseil-g^n^ral,  the  professor 
being  its  vice-president,  and  the  last  three  call  them- 
selves Republican  without  the  qualification  of  Radical. 
The  senatorial  delegates  number  nearly  900,  and  almost 
all  are  present  at  the  election.  At  the  first  ballot  the 
professor  and  the  two  doctors  obtain  about  200  votes 
apiece,  distancing  the  two  lawyers,  who  are  beaten. 
Before  the  second  ballot  a  private  transaction  takes  place, 
as  is  usual  at  these  elections.  The  supporters  of  one  of 
the  doctors  go  over  to  the  professor,  who  is  thus  pro- 
claimed senator.^ 

The  callings  of  these  candidates  corroborate  what  has 

>  In  senatorial  electionB,  at  the  first  two  ballots  a  candidate  to  be 
elected  must  receive  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  present,  which 
miLst  be  not  1ef«  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  roll  of  senatorial  electors ; 
but  at  the  third  ballot,  if  one  be  necessary,  a  relative  majority  decides  the 
election  (Loi  Organiqw^  2  Aodt,  1875,  art  15). 


■  if  zm  -n^Tzna  ic  Trtotx-     Clot  ■««!«.%  l-c  ti* 
SHI.**  -riieT  k  r.K»i  asctrrr  a-  ».■«  ^^-imo:  t.-  i".'  x  iifT*- 

•cct  :c  1^  :::<=iei].  kcid  lias  ii  tvaBAS  v  }i*j«  tliM  ttt* 

"Die  Fueijch  lawreis  «leo«<cl  ut  tlw  S^iMt*  «iv  with  * 
few  except:-4is  eldeiij  loen  vbo  fa*T«  Uxv«1  *n>)  (MMOitn^) 
in  ibe  provinces.  «ad  vbis  when  tWy  mif;nt«  t»  INtfi*. 
hare  no  more  chuioe  d  ever  ttolding  a  briof  *l  tlK>  l\tl*('<v 
if  they  are  borri^iers  than  they  harie  of  tnuisfprr)i)|*  Ut^ir 
offices  and  their  clients  to  the  motTV>|M.^li«  if  tht>Y  M<^ 
notaries.  They  therefore  in  a  seiud  re)trN>t>nl  nyional 
interests,  and  being  usually  small  prnprioton  rUiin  l»  Iv 
regarded  as  representatives  of  agriouUuro.  Thin  in  Xnw 
also  of  the  country  doctors  sent  to  the  Lnxcmltoiiiy  i  but 
both  classes,  when  they  come  to  resido  in  PariH  ftir  Hiiii> 

■  After  the  Koatoriftl  election*  In  ISOT  more  Uim)  iwiviUlnU  nt  Ihp 
MMmbly  was  compoaed  of  Uwycix,  docUiRs  i>ni(i<ntiirm  lUhl  Jiiiininllala  i 
the  lawyers  numbering  about  a  hnndreit  ami  th<>  niMllntl  |irai'llll<i|iniii 
about  forty.  Of  240  senators  rapTewntliic  tlio  pnivlnnw  (not  Iiii'IiiiIIiik 
the  members  for  Parts  und  the  colonieH,»r  the  NiirvtvlHK  "  lrn<m»vnli1i>p'M, 
all  tmt  a  dozen  belonged  by  birth,  Inng  rmldntiee,  or  iH<ini|>ttll>iii  t>i  llix 
dupartmenta  for  which  they  mt,  aiid  nearly  301)  uf  tlieiii  wi<n<  wliiiilly 
natives  of  thedepartmentawhlf^h  elocied  llieni,  IIiUnIiuwn  ilini  liiiwiivi<r 
unsatisfactory  the  roinixiHitlon  of  ilin  Kenate  may  Ih>,  li  tnlfilit  Im  wnnw  If 
it  were  filled  with  "  carpet-baggen  "  Iroin  Uiu  oai'lUl. 
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months  of  the  year,  become  strangers  to  bucolic  science 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  provinces.  They  have  likewise 
to  abandon  their  professional  income,  which  indeed  rarely 
exceeds  the  senator's  salary  of  9000  francs ;  but  as  living 
is  dear  in  Paris  the  change  is  not  lucrative,  and  many  a 
senator,  who  throve  upon  the  lawsuits  or  the  ailments  of 
his  rural  neighbours,  finds  that,  even  with  the  aid  of  his 
savings  or  his  wife's  dowry,  existence  is  a  struggle  on  a 
fourth  floor  in  the  Latin  quarter.  For  this  reason  the 
few  are  better  off  who,  like  the  professor  in  the  election 
just  cited,  have  some  calling  in  the  capital,  as  to  them 
the  senatorial  stipend  is  unalloyed  profit. 

When  a  senator  is  a  member  of  the  conseil-general  of 
his  department,  to  which  fact  he  very  often  owes  his  seat, 
attendance  at  its  sessions  takes  him  into  his  constituency 
at  Easter,  and  at  the  Assumption,  and  if  he  have  retained 
his  home  in  the  region  he  will  spend  there  the  summer 
vacation.  Otherwise  he  will  become  completely  Parisian, 
but  usually  a  Parisian  who  has  conquered  the  capital  too 
late  in  life;  for  there  are  many  of  these  senators,  who, 
unless  they  were  previously  deputies,  or  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life  were  students  of  law  or  medicine,  have 
never  lived  in  Paris.  Therefore,  migrating  thither  when 
ways  of  thought  and  habits  are  stereotyped  (for  the 
average  age  of  the  senators  is  sixty-three),  they  have  no 
other  occupation  or  interest  in  life  than  their  unagitating 
duties  at  the  Luxembourg. 

A  marked  defect  in  the  composition  of  the  Senate  is 
the  absence  of  proper  representation  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  Of  300  senators 
only  forty  are  in  any  way  connected  with  commerce  or 
industry,  and  to  arrive  at  that  small  number  bankers  on 
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the  ooe  fasnd  and  retired  shopkeepers  on  thv  othi^r  have 
to  be  counted.  We  shall  further  ex&miae  the  rarity  of 
xhii  clusa  in  the  legi^lAture  in  dealing  with  the  Lower 
Chamber.  It  need  only  be  said  here  that  the  eniphtyeis 
of  Liboor  and  the  merchants  in  th«  conimen'ial  tuid  indus- 
trial centres  of  provincial  France  impress  a  stranger  as 
being  men  of  practical  character  and  cultivated  intelli- 
gence peculiarly  appropriate  to  senatorial  dignity;  it  is 
therefore  unfortunate  that,  in  an  Assembly  where  their 
weight  and  experience  would  be  of  value,  their  proper 
places  should  be  filled  by  a  crowd  of  obscure  pn>fessioaal 
men. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  an  Assembly,  oomposed  in 
increasing  measure  of  such  elements,  is  without  great 
authority  in  the  nation.  It  is  not  merely  power,  geniusi 
and  eloquence  which  are  wanting;  but  country  lawyers 
and  doctors,  who  have  grown  gray  within  a  provincial 
horizon,  have  not  as  a  rule  adequate  experience  of  luen 
and  of  a&irs  to  make  them  shine  in  a  legislative  iMidy. 
The  lawyers  have  not  the  fault,  imputed  to  Englishmen 
of  the  same  class,  of  speaking  from  a  brief  without  con- 
viction; their  failing  is  rather  to  pose  as  theoretical 
jurists,  and  the  painstaking  essays,  which  they  deliver 
from  the  tribune,  are  perliaps  better  fitted  to  stir  the 
applause  of  a  congress  of  advocates  at  the  seat  of  a  pro- 
vincial Court  of  Appeal,  than  to  raise  the  practical 
renown  of  the  Senate.  Moreover,  the  term  for  wliioh 
senators  are  elected  is  nine  years;  and  an  elderly  man, 
who  has  broken  with  the  associations  of  his  past  to  come 
and  live  in  the  great  centralising  city,  which  has  ever 
absorbed  all  the  strength  and  feeling  of  local  life,  diffi- 
cult though  it  be  for  him  to  become  a  Parisian  in  hia 
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declining  days,  is  not  likely  to  struggle  to  assert  himself 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  communes,  when  he  knows  it  to 
be  humanly  improbable  that  he  will  have  to  account  more 
than  once  to  his  constituents.  Thus  it  is  that  Senators, 
both  those  who  have  come  direct  from  their  provinces  and 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
with  its  disturbing  elections  at  short  intervals,  far  from 
burning  to  check  each  act  of  the  Lower  House,  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  their  own  as  a  restful  sanctuary  which  it 
is  best  not  to  embroil  in  vain  strife  with  the  more  ardent 
branch  of  the  legislature. 

This  is  the  impression  which  a  sitting  of  the  Senate 
gives  to  an  onlooker.  Its  aspect  is  no  longer  that  which 
it  bore  under  the  Second  Empire,  when  on  great  occa- 
sions the  hall  of  Marie  de  Medicis  was  thronged  with 
an  assembly  of  cardinals  in  scarlet  robes,  marshals  and 
admirals  in  full  array,  and  unofficial  senators  in  gilded 
uniform.  Not  that  the  Senate  under  the  Third  Republic 
has  an  undignified  appearance.  Hoary  age  does  not  need 
a  laced  coat  to  give  it  dignity,  and  a  clever  artist  has 
painted  a  number  of  these  ancient  men  grouped  in  a  noble 
gallery  of  the  palace,  with  such  skilful  fancy  that  amid 
the  Florentine  architecture  the  dull  modem  costume  goes 
unperceived,  and  the  gray-beards  might  belong  to  the 
venerable  heads  of  senators  of  some  undefined  Republic 
of  the  Renaissance. 

A  sitting  of  the  Senate  does  not  indeed  present  so 
romantic  a  picture.  But  the  impression  that  it  gives  is 
not  that  of  a  house  of  legislature.  The  idea  sometimes 
suggested  is  rather  that  of  a  retreat  for  elderly  men  of 
education,  whose  faculties  are  undimmed,  and  whose 
favourite  pastime  is  to  meet  in  a  debating  society  to 
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recite  to  oue  another  esss^-s  on  abstract,  legal,  or  his- 
torical questions,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  topics 
of  the  hoar.  The  President  tabes  his  seat  in  leisurely 
fashion  and  gives  a  tone  to  the  afternoon's  proceedings 
by  pronouncing  in  admirable  language  an  obituary  eulogy 
on  one  of  their  number  snatched  away  since  their  last 
meeting,  tracing  his  career  from  his  birth  under  the  First 
Empire,  through  the  Restoration  and  the  Monarchy  of 
July  up  to  the  Second  Republic  —  usually  a  glorious 
moment  in  the  lives  of  departed  senators,  before  Louis 
Napoleon  stifled  a  genius  vhich  would  have  startled 
Europe. 

If  a  project  of  Law  Reform  be  the  subject  of  debate, 
its  official  report  will  be  of  solid  value  to  the  student  of 
jurisprudence  or  procedure.  But  if  the  serious  business 
of  the  day  be  an  interpellation  involving  some  reference 
to  a  hundred  years  ago,  then  even  the  idle  listeners  in 
the  uncrowded  galleries  will  be  rewarded.  For  these 
elders  know  their  Revolution,  and  when  the  eloquence 
becomes  impassioned  as  the  men  of  '89  retort  upon  the 
men  of  '93,  it  is  because  they  are  old  enough  to  have 
imbibed  these  far-away  controversies  by  oral  tradition. 
M.  Jules  Simon  knew  Robespierre's  sister,  and  there  are 
a  dozen  senators  older  than  he  who  survive  him.  When- 
ever that  accompltshed  patriarch  opened  his  lips  in  the 
Senate,  whether  to  illustrate  a  point  in  discussion  by  a 
personal  reminiscence,  or  to  discourse  on  a  social  subject, 
he  charmed  his  hearers  with  the  well-phraaed  eloquence 
of  generations  which  had  seen  Chateaubriand  and  known 
Lamartine.  The  high  academical  standard  of  the  debates 
in  the  Senate  has  been  maintained  by  the  survivors  of  the 
system  of  nomination, —  not  only  old  doctrinaires  whose 
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sentiments  are  sympathetic  to  the  auditory,  but  Reac- 
tionaries whose  following  grows  yearly  slenderer,  such  as 
M.  Buffet,  the  venerable  deputy  of  1848,  and  M.  Chesne- 
long,  the  clerical  champion  of  lost  causes.  Nor  are  the 
alected  senators  ungifted  with  eloquence  and  style.  If 
the  debates  be  carefully  studied,  though  little  to  enliven 
be  manifest  in  them,  the  form  of  the  speeches  is  often  of 
surprising  excellence,  considering  that  the  speakers  are 
men  unknown  to  fame,  for  the  most  part  the  country  law- 
yers and  doctors  whose  political  careers  we  have  been 
noting. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  discussion  in  the  Upper 
House  is  wound  up  by  a  Minister  who  is  a  Deputy,  a 
young  man  whom  the  rapid  changes  of  governments  have 
entrusted  with  a  portfolio;  and  his  jaunty  volubility, 
suited  to  parry  loud  interruption,  is  after  the  measured 
arguments  of  the  decorous  homilies  which  he  has  to  sum 
up  or  to  refute,  in  contrast  more  striking  than  that 
between  the  tumult  of  the  bustling  traffic  which  rattles 
over  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  past  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
and  the  stillness  of  some  of  the  old  streets  near  the 
Luxembourg. 

As  one  witnesses  the  scene,  the  position  and  utility  of 
the  Upper  Chamber  in  the  Third  Republic  may  be  con- 
jectured. It  has  little  authority  in  the  country,  either 
from  the  superiority  or  the  popular  prestige  of  the  names 
on  its  roll.  But  while  the  unimportance  of  the  well- 
conceived  French  Senate  may  be  a  warning  to  amateur 
constitution-menders  in  other  lands,  it  serves  a  certain 
purpose  in  its  own.  The  young  man  from  the  Palais 
Bourbon  and  his  colleagues  may  one  day  be  in  a  hurry^ 
and  though  the  Senate  does  not  resist  if  the  deputies 
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seem  to  be  supported  by  the  couutr>-,  it  gives  the  Lower 
Chamber,  which  is  never  consistent  for  twelve  consecu- 
tive months,  time  for  reflection.  This  seems  to  be  the 
true  utility  of  the  Senate  in  the  French  Constitution.  It 
does  very  little  ;  it  is  not  highly  considered :  but  the 
mere  existence  of  a  Second  Chamber  lends  a  certain 
solidity  to  the  Constitution,  which  perhaps  without  it 
would  not  have  attained  its  majority,  as  no  other  consti- 
tution has  in  modem  Fiance. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   CHAMBER  OF    DEPUTIES   AND    THE    ELECTORAL 

SYSTEM 

Uniyebsal  suffrage  in  France,  like  other  parliamentary 
institutions,  is  not  the  evolution  of  gradual  reform,  as  is 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  England.  Nor  is  it  the  work 
of  the  great  Revolution,  which  in  neither  of  its  phases  put 
it  into  practice.^  Nor,  again,  is  extended  franchise  the 
result  of  resistance  to  oppression ;  nor  has  its  enjoyment 
any  necessary  connection  with  liberal  administration  or 
with  liberty  of  the  subject.  Two  generations  after  the 
summoning  of  the  States-General,  manhood  suffrage  was 
in  1848  suddenly  obtained  by  the  nation  for  the  election 
of  its  representatives,  through  the  fortuitous  circumstance 
of  the  Revolution  of  February,  at  a  moment  when  the  peo- 
ple were  less  oppressed  than  at  any  previous  period  during 
the  century ;  and  the  first  tangible  result  of  this  franchise, 

^  The  Constitution  of  1791  adopted  a  system  of  indirect  election,  cer- 
tain limitations  being  placed  on  the  franchise  of  the  electors  both  of  the 
first  and  of  the  second  degree.  The  Convention  in  1793  established  only 
a  paper  constitution,  never  put  into  practice,  which  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple of  manhood  suffrage  and,  following  the  humanitarian  theories  of  the 
hour,  extended  it  to  foreigners  domiciled  in  France  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Before  this  franchise  was  ever  exercised,  the  Constitution  of  An 
III.  (August  22,  1795)  had  revived  indirect  suffrage,  tax-paying  and  mili- 
tary service  being  the  qualifications  for  electors  of  the  first  degree :  and 
this  system  lasted  till  Bonaparte  took  things  in  hand. 
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which  fiftj  years  later  England  has  not,  was  tlie  popular 
consecration  of  the  autocracy  of  the  Second  Empire. 

M'hen,  therefore,  the  National  Assembly  in  1875  de- 
clared in  the  first  article  of  its  Constitutional  Law  that 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  should  be  elected  by  universal 
soffrage,  it  vas  not  thereby  proclaiming  a  new  era.  Nor 
was  it  defining  the  regime  under  which  the  couutry 
was  to  be  administered,  as  that  democratic  franchise,  to 
which  the  accidental  Republic  of  1848  had  given  birth, 
had  proved  a  docile  instrument  in  the  arbitrary  hands  of 
Louia  Napoleon  ;  and  the  Reactionary-  majority  returned 
to  the  Assembly  of  1871  was  a  further  proof  that  its  free 
exercise  was  not  incompatible  with  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy. 

I 

The  registration  laws  under  the  Third  Republic  are 
based  on  the  oi^nic  decree  promulgated  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon two  months  after  the  Coup  d'fitat.'  All  tVenchmen 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  who  have 
not  by  judicial  condemnation  lost  their  civil  and  political 
capacity,*  have  the  right  to  be  electors  without  any  fiscal 

>  Dicret  Oi^aniquft;  2  F4vrier,  1652. 

*  The  French  hn  of  electonl  disqiiBliilcfttlon  is  wvera ;  [or  example,  a 
aentence  of  three  monUis'  impriaonment  for  itdulteration  of  food  or  th« 
DM  of  false  weighis  carrieg  with  it  perpetual  disquoliflcalion  nhicli  can 
never  be  removed.  All  ibe  condemnaUoiu  wliich  a  FieDclimnii  lucu» 
are  inscribed  on  bis  "  easier  jiidicialre,"  deposited  with  the  tribunal  of  bin 
native  arrondissement,  and  as  soon  as  a  man  is  arrested  in  any  part  of 
France,  on  his  identity  being  established,  a  copy  of  his  easier  judiclaire  Id 
sent  for,  on  which  his  new  offence  is  inscribed.  If  he  Incur  a  sentence 
depriving  him  of  elecloral  rights,  it  is  rBporte<l  to  his  domicile  as  well  M 
to  his  birthplace.  In  large  towns  there  are  no  doubt  instances  of  disquali- 
fied electors  getting  on  the  register,  but  the  cases  are  few  as  the  penalties 
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or  other  qualification.  For  the  enjoyment  of  the  suffrage 
the  only  condition  required  of  a  man  in  full  possession  of 
his  civic  rights  is  that  he  shall  be  inscribed  on  the  elec- 
toral lists,  and  the  system  of  registration  is  in  France  so 
simple  and  so  inexpensive  as  to  compel  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  doomed 
in  perpetuity  by  the  wisdom  of  their  reformers  to  cum- 
brous and  inexpensive  complexity.  When,  a  generation 
ago,  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  alien  perspicacity,  taught  the 
English  people  that  wide  extension  of  the  franchise  was 
not  fraught  with  revolutionary  peril,  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  manhood  suffrage 
would  be  the  basis  of  election  both  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  of  all  local  administrative  bodies.  That  uni- 
formity can  never  be  realised  owing  to  the  granting  of  the 
vote  to  women  in  municipal  and  other  elections,  which  per- 
petuates the  possession  of  property  as  the  basis  for  electo- 
ral suffrage,  and  defers'  the  unencumbered  enjoyment  by 
all  citizens  of  an  uniform  and  intelligible  franchise  to  the 
distant  period  looked  forward  to  by  politicians  whose 
ideals  need  the  genius  of  Aristophanes  ^  or  of  Swift  to  do 
them  justice. 

are  heavy.  The  most  frequent  are  those  of  uncertified  bankrupts  (^faUlia 
non  ri?iabilUU)  whose  motive  for  getting  on  the  register  of  a  new  domi- 
cile is  not  that  of  electoral  fraud,  but  the  concealment  of  their  history, 
which,  if  known,  would  destroy  their  conmiercial  credit 

^  **  The  Franchise  and  Removal  of  Women*s  Disabilities  Bill  provides 
that  every  man  and  woman  of  full  age,  whether  married  or  single,  shall 
be  qualified  to  vote  at  a  parliamentary  or  local  election,  wHo  resides  in 
the  area  for  which  the  election  is  held  and  is  duly  registered,  unless  dis- 
qualified (for  a  reason  other  than  sex  or  marriage)  by  common  law  or 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  no  other  person  shall  be  qualified  to  vote  at  any 
such  election.  No  person  shall  be  disqualified  by  sex  or  marriage  from 
being  elected,  or  being  a  member  of  either  Hoiise  of  Parliament,  or  of  a 
borough  or  county  council,  or  from  exercising  any  public  functions  what- 
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WithoQt  the  invention  of  the  feminine  voter,  it  is  to 
be  doubted  if  a  franchise  admitting  of  a  sjstem  of  regis- 
tration so  simple  would  ever  commend  itself  to  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  which,  whatever  the  ulterior  benefit  of 
its  legislation,  rarely  adds  a  page  to  the  statute-book  not 
of  primary  advantage  to  lawyers  and  other  unproductive 
operatives.  It  has  been  stated  without  challenge  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  registration  of  votes  costs 
our  countrj-  ^6700,000  a  year,*  that  is  to  say  more  than 
the  Militia  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  under  the  Education  Oihce ;  and 
of  this  portion  of  the  nation's  wealth  annually  squan- 
dered, without  increasing  the  welfare  of  a  single  human 
being,  the  public  purse  contributes  ^450,000,  a  larger 
sum  than  the  expenses  of  our  Diplomatic  aud  Consular 
relations  with  the  entire  world. 

As  the  registration  of  6,000,000  electors  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  costs  their  fellow-countrymen  at  least 

ever.    The  due  on  wMcb  the  Act  is  to  come  into  force  la  not  apecifled  " 
Crim«»,  February  20,  1800). 

1  "Tbe  cost  of  registration  to  the  public  tor  the  general  renter  wu 
£350,000  a  year.  Then,  under  the  Pariah  Councils  Act,  there  was  nn 
entirely  diatinct  charge  lor  registration  created  of  do  leea  than  1:100,000  a 
year ;  therefore,  £450,000  a  year  was  spent  out  of  the  publli:  rate  (or 
Tegt4tratL»n.  There  was  the  expense  to  polillcal  parties  —  at  least  £250,000 
a  year  ;  therefore  £700,000  a  year  was  now  being  spent  in  regislralion. 
Then  came  the  proposal  of  the  Grovernment,  which  he  hoped  would  b« 
modiiied,  for  a  double  registration.  He  did  not  say  it  would  bo  double 
the  present  cost,  but  it  would  cost  the  public  nearly  £300,000  more,  and 
political  parties  perhaps  another  £200,000."  (Mr.  S.  Storey,  Hoiibb  of 
Commons,  Hay  1,  1894.  Secoud  reading  of  Registration  Bill.)  1  have 
aid  taken  into  consideration  Che  last  estiiuato  nC  the  Speaker,  but  only  his 
calculation  of  the  cost  of  registration  at  the  moment  of  this  speech.  The 
estimates  tor  the  same  year  appropriated  £600,000  to  the  Militia  ;  £092,000 
to  the  Science  and  Art  Department;  and  £431,000  to  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consolar  Servicea. 
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£700,000  a  year,  while  10,000,000  Frenchmen  *  entitled 
to  the  suffrage  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  an 
imperceptible  outlay,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  observe 
the  system  practised  in  France,  even  though  we  can  never 
hope  to  imitate  it. 

The  registration  of  electors  in  France  is  conducted 
by  the  municipalities ;  and  as  the  entire  country  is 
divided  into  communes,  all  similarly  administered  (ex- 
cepting that  of  the  capital),  and  as  all  local  governing 
bodies  —  departmental,  district,  and  municipal  councils 
—  are  chosen  by  the  same  electorate,  the  machinery  for 
conferring  upon  citizens  the  right  to  vote  is  extremely 
simple.  The  electoral  lists  are  permanent,  subject  to  an 
annual  revision.  In  each  commune,  included  entirely  in 
one  constituency,  a  Commission  of  three  inhabitants  is 
annually  nominated,  composed  of  the  mayor  and  two 
delegates,  one  appointed  by  the  Prefet  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  other  by  the  municipal  council.  In  Paris 
the  Commission  in  each  of  the  thirty-seven  electoral  dis- 
tricts is  composed  of  the  mayor  of  the  arrondissement, 
of  a  municipal  councillor  of  the  quarter,  and  of  an  elector 
named  by  the  Prefet  of  the  Seine.  A  similar  plan  is 
pursued  at  Lyons,  but,  as  no  provincial  town  has  more 
than  one  mayor,  deputy-mayors  are  delegated  for  the 
duty.     During  the  first  ten  days  of  each  year  *  the  Com- 

^  The  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  general  election  of  18d5 
nnmbered  6,415,4^  voters ;  that  of  France  at  the  general  election  of  1893, 
10,446,178.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  at  least  half  a  million 
daplicate  voters,  while  in  France  there  are  none. 

^  In  the  autumn  a  placard  is  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  towns,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  example :  **  Department  of  X :  Arrondissement  of 
T :  Town  of  Z.  The  Mayor  of  Z  hereby  gives  notice  that  the  electoral 
revision  takes  place  every  year  before  January  15,  and  invites  all  those 
not  yet  inscribed  on  the  listB»  who  fulfil  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
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missioQ  proceeds  with  the  revision  of  the  lists.  After 
erasing  the  names  of  persons  who  hare  died,  who  have 
departed,  who  have  forfeited  their  electoral  rights  or 
who  have  been  previously  inscribed  by  error,  the  com- 
missioners add  to  the  list  the  names  of  those  inhabitants 
who,  at  the  end  of  March,  will  have  become  qualified  by 
age  ^  and  by  six  months'  residence.  The  maximum  space 
of  time  during  which  a  French  elector  can  be  voteless 
by  reason  of  change  of  residence  is  seventeen  months ; 
but  votes  thus  lost  are  very  rare,  as  the  law  provides  for 
the  two  classes  in  the  French  population  most  prone  to 
move.  The  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  divided  into  a 
number  of  electoral  areas,  who,  in  quitting  one  quarter 
for  another,  change  their  constituency  without  going 
beyond  the  municipal  boundary,  have  simply  to  certify 
their  residence  of  six  months  within  its  limits  in  order 
to  be  pot  immediately  on  the  register  of  the  division  of 
their  new  domicile,  —  Paris,  like  all  other  French  cities, 
forming  but  one  commune.  Moreover,  all  public  func- 
tionaries whose  place  of  residence  is  obligatory,  and  who 
are  the  most  numerous  migratory  body  in  France,  from 
members  of  the  clergy  and  the  magistracy  to  elementary 
school-masters  and  postmen,  have  the  right  to  be  placed 
on  the  register  at  once. 

A  new  resident  in  a  commune,  on  his  first  application 
to  be  inscribed  as  an  elector,  has  to  produce  proof  that  he 
has  demanded  the  removal  of  his  name  from  the  electoml 
lists  of  his  former  residence  ;  and  if  by  error  an  elector's 
law,  to  prment  themselves  at  the  M^rle  withoat  delay  to  claim  their  nf^ 
ttation,  or  to  notify  their  change  of  reridenco  if  any  have  taken  place." 

>  A  revdent  who  comes  of  age  on  the  last  day  of  the  qualifying  period 
bae  iLe  right  to  be  inscribed  aa  an  elector  if  he  have  lived  In  the  ei 
for  six  months. 
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name  be  left  on  the  list  of  two  constituencies  and  he  vote 
more  than  once  he  subjects  himself  to  the  penalty  of  two 
years'  imprisonment.  Except,  however,  in  constituencies 
near  one  anotlier,  the  rule  of  holding  all  the  elections  on 
the  same  day  makes  plural  voting  almost  impossible.  If 
a  man  has  residences  in  several  communes,  he  is  free  to 
choose  the  one  in  which  he  will  exercise  the  suffrage,  but 
the  principle  of  "one  man  one  vote"  is  so  stringently 
carried  out  that  he  cannot  be  inscribed  as  an  elector  for 
the  deputy  in  one  place  and  in  another  for  the  municipal 
council.  Hence  it  happens,  notably  in  the  region  near 
Paris,  that  landowners  and  residents  are  sometimes  muni- 
cipal councillors  of  their  rural  commune  without  having  a 
vote  there,  if  they  have  preferred  to  claim  it  in  the  urban 
domicile. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Commissions  are  very  simple, 
and  in  no  respect  resemble  those  of  an  English  Revision 
Court.  The  sittings  are  not  public ;  neither  the  deputy, 
the  future  candidates,  nor  the  political  organisations  are 
represented ;  but  a  fortnight  after  the  opening  of  the 
revision  it  is  announced  by  public  notice  that  the  revised 
list  has  been  deposited  at  the  Mairie  to  be  inspected  by  all 
comers.  No  expense,  however,  is  incurred  in  printing ; 
the  new  list  is  written  in  duplicate^  one  copy  being  sent 
to  the  Prefet  of  the  Department,  and  the  other  retained 
at  the  Mairie  for  inspection  for  three  weeks,  during  which 
any  elector  of  the  constituency,  whether  resident  in  the 
commune  or  not,  can  notify  omissions  or  undue  insertions 
in  the  list ;  and  any  person  whose  name  is  thus  objected 
to  is  informed  by  the  mayor  of  the  objection  and  re- 
quested to  reply  to  it.  Aft^r  this  the  Commission  of 
revision  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  delegates  of 
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the  monicipal  council, '  and  the  five  commissioners  consti- 
tute  a  court  for  adjudicating  on  all  claims  aud  objections. 
The  sittings  again  are  not  public,  nor  are  the  interested 
parties  represented.  They  are.  however,  forthwith  noti- 
fied of  the  decisions  of  the  Commission,  and  the  proceed- 
ings are  finished  by  the  middle  of  February.  Any  electee 
in  the  constituency,  whether  personally  affecteil  or  not  by 
the  judgment  of  the  ComoiissioD,  can  appeal  free  of  cost 
to  the  Jnge-de-Paix  of  the  canton.  A  decision  of  this 
magistrate  can  be  further  appealed  against  in  the  Cour  de 
Cassation  in  the  rare  case  of  questions  arising  of  miscon- 
strnctioD  of  the  law  by  the  judge,  and  when  a  decision  is 
thos  quashed  the  case  is  sent  for  trial  before  another 
Juge-de-Paix. 

It  is  interesting  to  mention  these  judicial  safeguards  of 
the  snffr^e  provided  by  the  law,  but  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice not  one  in  twenty  thousand  is  ever  disputed  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Commissions,  composed  though  they  be 
of  laymen,  usually  of  slender  edacation,  and  always 
unaided  by  legal  assessors. 

The  inezpensiveness  of  the  revision  of  the  electoral 
register  is  thus  due  in  the  first  place  to  its  being  gratui- 
tously performed  by  private  citizens  without  the  intei^ 
vention  of  lawyers,  of  electioneering  agents,  and  of  other 
fee-seeking  experts.  In  the  second  place  a  great  economy 
is  effected  by  the  practice  of  having  the  list  written  and 
not  printed.  It  is  difficult  for  British  politicians  to 
imagine  an  election  being  fought,  or  an  electoral  organisa- 
tion prepared,  without  the  aid  of  "a  marked  register," 

'  AtParisandL7ons  the  two  extra  membeTsof  the  ComTnli«iloni,lniiU>n<l 
ot  being  nomioated  by  the  Municipal  Council,  arc  co-opted  b;  cnch  Cnm- 
mlmlon  from  unong  the  electon  of  the  oonatitaenoy. 
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but  candidates  in  France  do  not  perceive  the  need  for 
that  costly  engine.  The  commune  is  so  entirely  the  base 
of  civic  life,  that  a  written  list  deposited  in  each  Mairie, 
at  the  disposal  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  peruse  or  to 
copy  it,  is  published  in  a  manner  fully  as  effective  as 
would  be  the  exposure  of  printed  matter  at  church  doors, 
or  the  faculty  of  purchasing  unwieldy  catalogues  of  the 
male  adult  population  of  the  region.  That  the  lack  of 
printed  registers  causes  no  inconvenience  is  shown  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  voting  papers  are  distributed  to 
the  electorate  by  the  candidates,  who  to  effectually  carry 
out  that  practice  are  compelled  to  know  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  voters.  But  the  communal  system, 
combined  with  the  uniformity  of  franchise,  so  simplifies 
the  machinery  of  French  civic  life,  that  the  agents  of  the 
candidates  in  the  communes  have  no  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing a  complete  list  of  electors. 

How  inexpensive  the  registration  is  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  even  in  great  cities  like  Lyons  no 
outlay  is  set  down  in  the  municipal  budget  for  the 
preparation  of  the  lists.  The  cost  is  so  infinitesimal 
that  it  is  included  in  incidental  office  expenses,  and 
although  the  lists  are  written,  the  entire  work  of  their 
preparation  is  performed  by  the  ordinary  clerical  staff 
of  the  municipality.  In  the  vast  majority  of  French 
communes  that  staff  consists  of  one  person,  the  secretary 
of  the  Mairie,  who  is  the  village  school-master,  and  the 
drawing  up  of  the  lists  is  simply  part  of  his  unaided 
routine  duty.  If  the  registration  of  the  voters  of  France 
were  to  fall  into  abeyance  for  a  year  or  two  the  budgets 
of  the  communes  for  salaries  and  printing  would  undergo 
no  decrease,  and  a  saving  of  public   money  would  be 
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effected  ooIt  iq  the  dimiaUhed  qouitity  of  pap«r  and 
ink  consomed  in  th«  writing  of  the  lists. 

A  criticism  applied  to  the  sTstem  is  that  it  pats  un- 
contioUed  power  into  the  bands  of  the  majrors  and  the 
aotire  politicians  of  the  municipal  councils  The  ntavors, 
thoagb  no  longer  nominated  by  the  central  Gorernnient, 
are  in  a  large  majority  of  the  commuDes  Repubtioan.  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  GoTernment  is  practically  as  much  the  nominee  of 
the  mayor'  and  of  the  council  as  is  the  third  commis- 
sioner, who  is  the  del^ate  of  the  mnnicipalily.  Thus 
the  first  revision  of  the  lists  may  be  left  entirely  to  the 
political  group,  of  which  the  mayor  is  the  leading  spirit ; 
and  the  two  delegates  added  by  the  municipal  council 
for  the  final  rerision  would  naturally  belong  to  the  same 
coterie. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  system  was  illustrated  by  the 
Toulouse  case,  brought  to  trial  in  18&4.  The  Radical- 
Socialist  party  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Languedoc  de- 
sired to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the  town  council,  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  alleged,  of  getting  possession  of  the  pat- 
ron^e  to  the  municipal  offices,  which  are  numerous  in 
a  large  city  ;  and  as  the  re^ster  is  identical  for  the  elec- 
tions of  councillors  and  of  deputies,  its  manipulation 
affected  the  parliamentary  contest.  In  the  course  of 
judicial  proceedings  it  was  discovered  that  the  electoral 

I  The  onul  practice  U  for  the  Bons-Prflet  to  uk  the  mftjrnr  (who  U  hU 
MpnMQUtiTe  In  the  commune)  to  name  the  delegate  of  lhi>  Oovernincnt, 
and  be  generally  chooees  a  municlpiil  councillor.  In  cMe«  where  the 
municipal  council  is  not  in  favour  at  the  prefecture  (It,  (or  exunplu,  lu 
majority  is  leactionary),  then  the  sous-Pr^feC  geU  aome  functionary  in 
(he  canton,  aach  as  the  Jug»-de-Falx  or  the  Brigadier  of  the  Qendarmeria, 
to  name  the  eommiatloner. 
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lists,  which  had  served  for  the  general  elections  of  1893, 
contained  3000  names  of  fictitious  persons.  The  confes- 
sion of  certain  clerks  employed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
divulged  how  this  falsification  was  effected.  Wholesale 
additions  were  made  to  the  lists,  of  the  names  of  persons 
who  were  dead,  were  bankrupt,  or  who  had  left  Toulouse, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  chemicals,  names  were  removed  of 
voters  opposed  to  the  Radical-Socialists.  As  a  duplicate 
register  at  various  stages  of  its  completion  is  deposited 
at  the  prefecture,  it  was  necessary  to  abstract  it,  and 
complicity  therefore  was  essential  between  the  agents  of 
the  central  authority  and  those  of  the  municipality.  The 
Government,  by  presidential  decree,^  removed  the  Prefet 
of  the  Haute  Garonne  to  another  department,  thus  show- 
ing that  his  conduct  was  not  above  suspicion,  and 
dissolved  the  town  council,  as  the  frauds  had  been  per- 
petrated primarily  for  the  quadrennial  municipal  elec- 
tions of  1892  ;  but  as  the  parliamentary  election  of  1893, 
which  was  conducted  on  a  register  still  packed  with  ficti- 
tious names,  had  been  validated  by  the  Chamber  there 
was  no  possibility  of  inquiring  if  the  deputies  owed  their 
seats  to  the  frauds.  The  method  of  using  the  falsified 
lists  on  polling  day  will  be  more  conveniently  noticed 
when  we  consider  the  general  subject  of  Electoral  Cor- 
ruption, and  we  shall  then  see  that  this  affair  of  the 
falsification  of  the  register  resembles  all  corrupt  electoral 
practices  in  France  in  that  it  could  not  have  been  success- 
fully performed  without  the  complicity  of  functionaries. 
As  to  the  Toulouse  scandals  being  the  result  of  the 
French  system,  no  doubt  a  printed  register,  publicly 
exposed,  would  be  more  difficult  to  mutilate  than  writ- 

1  September  22,  1894. 
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ten  lists;  and  if  th«  revison  mn  conductotl  by  pud 
nugistntes,  as  has  been  proposed.*  less  scope  would  be 
given  for  the  enterprise  of  partisan  town  councillors. 
But  even  if  there  were  twenty  municipalities  in  France 
as  corrupt  as  that  of  Toulouse,  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  establish  a  costly  system  of  registration  to 
check  frauds,  the  facility  of  which  is  now  chiefly  due 
to  public  indifference.  Half-a-dozen  vigilant  electors 
conld  have  exposed  the  frauds  at  Toulouse  before  the 
perpetrators  had  time  to  utilise  them.  Moreover,  if  it 
be  true,  as  French  critics  say,  that  the  fraudulent  spirit 
exists  in  other  districts,  it  would  be  difficult  in  all  but 
a  few  populous  places  for  the  most  audacious  political 
band  to  attempt  to  &lsify  the  lists,  aa  the  spaiseuess 
of  the  population  of  the  area  for  registration  would 
render  detection  inevitable.  Toulouse,  though  its  popu* 
lation  is  barely  150,000,  is  the  sixth  city  of  France,  and 
in  Ute  entire  country  there  are  only  about  fifty  communes 
with  a  population  of  over  80,000 ;  while  of  all  the  36,000 
communes,  28,000  have  a  population  of  less  than  1000, 
and  the  detection  of  either  fraud  or  error  in  the  lists  of 
electora  is  thus  within  the  competence  of  any  inhabitant 
who  is  disposed  to  give  ten  minutes  to  the  task. 

II 

The  political  indifference  of  the  French  electorate  is 
such  that  it  is  marvellous  that  scandals  like  that  of 

>  B.ff.  the  bill  iDtroduced  In  ISOG  by  M.  Louis  Pamy,  duputy  of  tho 
Enre,  after  the  sciindals  of  Toulouse,  which  provided  that  the  llii»l  ooin- 
mlaaiOQ  of  reviaion  ahould  be  cantonal  instead  of  communal  (llie  cniiton 
being  the  administratiTe  area  intenoedlato  to  the  commune  and  tlie  amn)- 
diaaement),  aad  should  conalat  of  Uie  JugtMlu-PaU  and  two  penionii  uiiDil< 
nated  "by  the  CItQ  Tribunal  of  the  oiroudliwemeut. 
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Toulouse  are  not  more  frequent.  Even  there,  in  spite 
of  the  addition  to  the  lists  of  3000  non-electors,  who 
doubtless  all  went  to  the  poll,  nearly  a  third  of  the  per- 
sons on  the  register  refrained  from  voting.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  in  the  regions  where  the  elections 
cause  the  greatest  excitement,  giving  the  impression  that 
the  entire  population  is  interested  in  them,  the  absten- 
tions are  most  numerous.  The  most  turbulent  election 
of  1893  was  that  of  the  Var,  when  M.  Clemenceau  lost 
his  seat  at  Draguignan  ;  but  though,  to  assure  his  defeat, 
the  forces  of  the  boulevards  were  transported  to  Pro- 
vence, the  department,  which  for  a  week  was  the  talk 
of  Europe,  entered  so  tepidly  into  the  fray,  that  only 
one-half  of  its  voters  went  to  the  poll ;  and  in  the  next 
division,  at  Toulon,  the  deputy  elected  received  only  a 
fifth  of  the  votes  on  the  register.  The  neighbouring 
Bouches-du-Rhone  is  politically  the  most  conspicuous  of 
provincial  electorates,  yet  the  attraction  of  74  candidates 
for  eight  seats  brought  to  the  urns  little  more  than  half 
of  its  electors ;  and  at  Marseilles,  whose  boast  it  is  that 
on  its  Cannebidre  take  birth  the  revolutions  which  con- 
vulse France,  barely  a  quarter  of  the  voters  in  certain 
divisions  took  the  trouble  to  attest  their  progressive 
faith.i 

Bordeaux  is  a  city  of  less  exuberant  manners,  but  it  has 
continued  its  political  prominence,  which  was  its  tradition 

^  Marseilles  maintains  its  tradition  of  procuring  its  prominence  by  the 
voices  of  but  a  small  proportion  of  its  citizens.  M.  Taine,  in  showing  how 
the  devolution  of  political  power  to  the  people  in  1780-90  in  reality  meant 
the  surrender  of  the  government  to  the  violent  minority,  says  that  the 
election  of  the  Mayor  of  Marseilles  in  1790,  when  the  city  was  already  in 
insurrection,  was  accomplished  by  the  votes  of  one-eighth  of  the  citizens 
authorised  to  vote  under  the  new  law  (^BholtUion,  llv.  ill.  c.  1). 


even  before  the  days  of  the  Giroudins.  It  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  Boulangism,  and  the  final  stand  of  that 
party  made  the  general  election  of  1893  of  rare  interest ; 
yet  in  the  three  urban  divisions  Republicans  and  Mon- 
archists, Socialists  and  Boulangista,  could  not  bring  to  the 
polls  55  per  cent  of  the  electors.  This  occurred  ^aiu  in 
1896,  when  the  moderate  Republicans,  who  boasted  that 
they  were  forming  a  new  national  party  of  order,  sent  to 
Bordeaux  a  retired  ambassador  to  contest  a  seat.  The 
prosperous  and  the  industrious  classes  so  little  heeded  the 
proffered  honour  that  they  let  a  Socialist  win  by  the  votes 
of  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  electors  on  a  register 
of  twenty  thousand.  The  Bordelais,  who  in  all  classes 
unite  to  their  commercial  genius  a  fine  taste  for  the 
amenities  of  life,  hold  that  six  laborious  days,  spent  in 
increasing  the  national  prosperity  and  their  own,  call  for 
a  Sabbath  of  unalloyed  recreation  ;  so,  after  saying  their 
prayers,  on  a  sununer's  morning  before  the  sun  is  high 
they  are  already  speeding  to  the  valleys  of  the  Dordogne, 
or  sailing  down  the  Garonne  towards  the  ocean,  past  the 
vineyards  of  the  Medoc  which  give  them  wealth.  In 
deference  to  this  popular  practice  the  authorities  at  Bor- 
deaux sometimes  open  the  poll  at  6  o'clock,'  but  without 
conspicuous  result. 

The  hard-working  classes,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
have  often  for  politics  a  disregard  akin  to  contempt. 
Why  should  they  risk  the  missing  of  a  boat  or  a  train, 
and  sacrifice  the  holiday  joy  of  a  whole  family,  for  the 

*  The  Qmal  polling  hours  are  from  8  i.  n .  to  6  p.  m.  ,  but  the  Pr^fet,  on 
tho  rapreaeatatloit  of  a  mayor,  can  order  the  opening  of  the  poll  In  any 
commune  at  any  hooi  after  5  a.m.  The  hour  of  closing  canuot  be 
modified. 
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sake  of  sending  to  divert  himself  in  Paris  an  Opportunist, 
or  a  Socialist,  or  a  Reactionary  politician  ?  The  persistent 
refusal  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  to  use  their 
electoral  privilege  saddens  the  souls  of  legislators,  who 
like  to  be  thought  the  chosen  of  the  manhood  of  the 
nation.  So  they  have  discerned  that  it  is  the  month  of 
August  which  is  fatal  to  electoral  zeal.  The  gastralgic 
are  at  the  waters ;  the  well-to-do  are  at  the  sea ;  the 
autumn  manoeuvres,  the  children's  vacations,  the  ending 
harvest  and  the  coming  vintage  all  combine  to  distract 
the  voter  from  his  civic  duties  ;  so  a  less  supine  season  has 
been  decreed  for  future  general  elections  while  the  Re- 
public lasts.^  More  vigorous  methods  are  also  proposed 
for  replenishing  the  neglected  urns.  One  project  laid 
before  Parliament  for  making  the  vote  compulsory  pro- 
vided that  the  bad  citizen  who  failed  to  poll  should  have 
his  name  placarded  in  the  constituency ;  and  if  this  in- 
famy did  not  bring  repentance  he  should  be  fined  ;  and 
if  he  still  remained  obstinate,  the  Bastille  being  demolished 
and  transportation  to  Cayenne  expensive,  he  should  be 
condemned  eternally  never  to  vote  again  as  the  extreme 
penalty  for  never  having  voted  hitherto.* 
Montesquieu,  whose  acquaintance  with  democratic  gov- 

1  Loi  da  20  JoiUet,  1893. 

*  Proposition  Letellier :  June,  1893.  M.  Bardoux  had  previously,  in 
1880,  drafted  a  similar  project  of  law,  which  the  chamber  never  took  into 
consideration.  In  1881  there  was  the  case  of  an  entire  commune,  con- 
taining 103  electors,  abstaining  from  the  vote,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
consequently  to  annul  the  election,  but  the  bureau  of  the  Chamber  held 
that  if  this  were  done  it  might  suggest  an  easy  method  of  making  void 
elections.  M.  Viette,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  in  August,  1893,  in 
order  to  remove  temptation  from  lukewarm  politicians,  who  preferred  a 
holiday  to  the  performance  of  their  civic  duties,  suppressed  the  Sunday 
excursion  trains  on  the  polling  day. 
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erument  was  theoretical,  said  that  the  tyranny  of  a  prince 
is  not  more  ruinous  for  a  state  than  public  indifference  to 
the  common  weal  in  a  republic  ;  but  my  personal  imprea- 
siou  is  that  the  political  indifference  of  the  French  elec- 
tors,  as  displayed  in  their  abstention  from  the  vote,  is  of 
salutary  effect  in  France.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  three  millions  of  electors  on  the  register  who 
fail  to  record  their  votes  at  the  elections  include  all  that 
is  best  and  worthiest  in  the  nation,  but  the  proposition 
would  not  be  extravagant.  Those  who  abstain  are  not 
only  men  eminent  in  letters  and  art,  of  ill  example  per- 
haps in  their  disdain  for  politics ;  not  rare  philosophers 
like  M.  Taine,  who,  attaining  manhood  at  the  epoch  when 
universal  suffrage  was  granted  and  uncertain  how  to  be- 
stow his  vote,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  without  reaching 
a  definite  conclusion.^  In  a  democracy  such  fastidious 
units,  however  eminent,  count  for  little.  Their  absten- 
tion becomes  important  when  it  is  joined  to  that  of  hum- 
bler workers  in  every  sphere  of  life,  in  every  region  of 
the  land.  Explore  the  French  departments  ;  live  among 
the  people  and  observe  the  most  industrious  villager  or  the 
most  cultivated  tradesman  in  the  country  town ;  ques- 
tion him  about  the  local  deputy  or  the  elections,  and  his 
reply  wiU  be,  "Je  ne  m'occupe  pas  de  politique"  —  a 
peasant  may  use  a  more  vigorous  verb.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  wholesale  abstention  from  the  polls  of 
hard-working,  self-denying,  and  often  highly  civilised 
members  of  a  society  whose  political  representation  sorely 
needs  sanitation  is  an  evident  evil.  It  would  be  so  in 
a  community  which  had  adopted  with  the  parliamentary 
system  its  necessary  corollary,  the  party  system ;  but  as 
>  L'Aaden  Bigimt,  Preface. 
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things  are  in  France  it  is  perhaps  for  the  public  good 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  voluntarily 
refrains  from  politics.  Doubtless  if  the  three  million 
abstainers^  were  organised  into  one  party  they  could 
control  the  Chamber,  but  the  only  result  of  driving  them 
to  the  poll  would  be  to  scatter  their  votes  among  the 
candidates  representing  existing  groups. 

It  is  not  as  though  French  parliamentary  elections 
turned  on  great  questions  interesting  every  citizen  of  in- 
telligence. As  a  rule,  they  present  no  question  whatever 
to  the  electorate.  The  only  real  exception  to  that  rule 
was  in  1877,  when  the  country  had  practically  to  decide 
for  or  against  the  Republican  form  of  government.  But 
even  then  when  the  proportion  of  voters  reached  its  maxi- 
mum under  the  Republic,  the  poll  fell  short  of  the  plebis- 
cite of  1851,  which  consecrated  the  Coup  d'Etat,  though 
the  registered  voters  were  more  numerous,  and  it  only 
approached  it  because  of  the  quasi-plebiscitary  charac- 
ter of  the  elections  of  1877,  which  were  worked  by  a 
power  absolutely  necessary  to  move  the  French  people,  — 
the  name  of  a  man,  —  for  the  verdict  of  the  nation  after 
the  Seize  Mai  was  to  some  extent  the  personal  triumph  of 
Gambetta.  In  1885  the  unpopularity  of  M.  Jules  Ferry 
stimulated  the  Reactionaries,  and  in  1889  the  cult  for 
General  Boulanger,  though  waning,  was  not  quite  spent ; 
80  in  those  two  years  the  abstentions  were  fewer  than  in 

^  It  18  futile  to  attempt  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  proportion 
of  abstentions  in  France  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  not  only  does 
the  suffrage  differ  in  the  two  countries,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom  no  poll 
is  held  for  uncontested  elections.  The  recruits  doing  their  military  service 
account  for  a  certain  number  of  abstentions  ;  but  as  the  army  of  France  is 
one  of  its  most  admirable  institutions,  this  fact  adds  to  the  truth  of  the 
observation  that  the  abstentions  include  the  best  elements  in  the  nation. 
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1881,  when  Gambetta  had  become  the  object  of  Repub- 
lican jealousies,  and  in  1893,  when  there  was  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  name  for  the  populace  to  follow,  and  for  that 
matter  neither  policy  nor  party  to  rally  them.  As  in 
France  the  standard  of  political  morality  is  immeasurably 
lower  than  that  observed  in  other  matters  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation,  which  is  orderly,  self-denying, 
honest,  and  frugal,  it  is  clear  that  industrious  fathers  of 
families,  who  take  to  exercising  the  franchise  under  these 
conditions,  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  to  no  purpose  some 
of  their  virtues,  of  which  the  practice  is  the  truest  patriot- 
ism, and  the  wide-spread  existence  the  secret  of  the  sta- 
bOity  of  France.  To  devote  an  hour  of  a  Sunday  once  in 
four  years  to  depositing  a  ballot  paper  at  the  Mairie  could 
not  in  itself  demoralise  a  sober-minded  citizen ;  but  if  by 
its  omission  he  avoids  the  danger  of  becoming  a  politi- 
cian, of  reading  violent  political  journals,  of  neglecting 
his  shop  or  his  fields  for  the  facund  joys  of  the  cafe,  his 
abstention  is  a  contribution  to  the  resources  of  France 
and  to  that  reserve  of  good  sense  and  diligence  which 
alone  has  prevented  the  follies  of  its  rulers  from  down- 
hauling  it  from  the  topmost  rank  of  nations. 

The  first  time  that  the  truth  of  this  was  impressed 
upon  me  was  some  years  ago  in  a  southern  town,  where, 
to  the  cafe  on  the  glaring  Place  de  la  Republique,  the 
doctor  and  other  notables  of  the  municipal  council  had 
come  to  refresh  themselves  over  the  Parisian  papers  dis- 
tributed that  morning.  The  Boulangist  epoch  was  not 
ended,  and  the  Intrantiffeant,  the  Avtoriti,  the  Baiaille, 
and  the  Oocarde  were  then  the  most  potent  organs  to  instil 
the  gospel  of  the  boulevards  into  provincial  understand- 
ings.    The  claims  of  two  candidates  for  a  possible  parlia* 
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mentary  vacancy  were  being  submitted  to  a  traveller  in 
the  produce  of  Rouen,  affably  judicial  as  befitted  one  for 
whom  neither  capital  nor  provinces  had  secrets.  The  case 
was  delicate  ;  both  rivals  were  free-thinkers  of  eminence 
and  members  of  the  same  Masonic  Lodge  ;  the  one  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon,  being  a  man  of  science,  was  a  disciple  of 
Paul  Bert  and  shared  the  Opportunist  hostility  for  the 
plebiscitary  General ;  the  other,  hitherto  a  Radical,  hav- 
ing been  for  ten  days  a  sous-Pr^fet  under  the  Commune 
in  1871,  had  accepted  the  later  Boulangist  doctrine  even 
to  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  clericals.^  Loud  roared  those 
sons  of  the  South  as  each  quoted  from  his  favourite  jour- 
nal epithets  unknown  to  the  French  Academy  reflecting 
on  the  morals  of  M.  Constans  and  other  statesmen,  and 
moist  grew  the  brow  of  the  Parisian  from  Normandy  as  he 
aided  the  local  patriots  to  settle  the  destinies  of  France. 
The  heat  of  the  debate  was  rivalled  outside  by  the 
torrid  noonday  sun  blazing  on  the  white  houses  of  the 
Avenue  Gambetta,  deserted  at  this  hour,  whither  my  way 
took  me  to  a  modest  habitation.  There,  in  a  cool  apart- 
ment into  which  softened  rays  of  light  filtered  through 
the  shutters,  the  atmospheric  change  from  the  burning 
street  without  was  as  striking  as  the  moral  contrast  of  the 
calm  of  the  people  sitting  there  with  the  fiery  uproar  of 
the  gesticulating  politicians.  It  was  the  home  and  work- 
shop of  a  wood-carver,  whose  skill,  famed  through  the 
region,  had  long  ago  dispensed  him  of  the  need  for  man- 

^  M.  Delahaye,  a  clerical  ex-deputy  of  the  Boulangist  party,  years  later 
(AprU  2,  1896)  recorded  in  the  Libre  Parole  how  for  two  years  M.  Roche- 
fort  refrained  from  printing  in  the  IntransigeafU  ^*  histolres  de  cur^^^  in 
honour  of  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and  Boulangism.  The  Libre 
Parole  did  not  come  into  existence  till  after  the  death  of  General  Bou- 
laoger. 
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ual  toil  which  he  loved  with  the  zeal  of  a  cr&ftsman  of 
old.  This  simple  provincial  family  composed  a  charac- 
teristic French  group,  the  head  of  it  grown  gray  in  intelli- 
gent labour ;  his  wife  vigorous  and  orderly,  keeping  his 
books  as  well  as  the  house ;  his  daughter,  as  comely  as 
was  her  mother  before  the  War,  lately  married  to  a  young 
cultivator  of  the  neighbourhood,  also  present,  who  had 
completed  his  military  service.  This  room  full  of  con- 
tented people  contained  the  materials  that  promote  the 
prosperity  and  real  glory  of  France  —  industry,  thrift, 
family  sentiment,  artistic  instinct,  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
cheerful  perfonnance  of  patriotic  duty,  and  collaboration 
of  woman  in  the  plan  of  life  —  all  impregnated  with  an 
air  of  the  old  Latin  civilisation,  oftener  manifest  in  hum- 
ble spheres  than  in  the  class  which  ought  longest  to  have 
preserved  it.  Wishing  to  leam  something  of  the  politi- 
cal tendencies  of  the  district,  I  asked  about  the  rumoured 
retirement  of  the  deputy ;  but  my  inquiry  only  elicited 
the  phrase  often  and  often  repeated  to  me  since  then,  "  Je 
ne  m'occupe  pas  de  politique,  Monsieur."  When  the  old 
man  said  this  there  was  no  anger  nor  scorn  in  his  tone, 
such  as  a  reference  to  the  Government  of  France  called 
forth  from  the  occupants  of  the  neighbouring  chateau 
which  I  had  left  that  morning.  The  members  of  this 
worthy  family  had  no  ill-will  for  the  Republic,  nor 
indeed  for  any  regime  which  allowed  them  to  pursue  their 
callings  tranquilly ;  but  politics  were  not  to  them  an 
occupation  for  steady  and  industrious  people. 

Ill 

In  spite  of  the  indifference  of  the  electorate  there  is  a 
disposition  to  equalise  the  value  of  the  vote  as  though  it 
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were  a  prized  privilege.  "  One  vote  one  value  "  is  in  our 
country  sometimes  declared  to  be  the  corollary  of  "one 
man  one  vote " ;  but  the  working  of  the  French  system 
shows  that  the  latter  is  easier  to  insure  than  the  former. 
The  electoral  area  in  France  is  the  arrondissement,  or 
administrative  subdivision  of  the  department,  each  re- 
turning one  deputy,  excepting  those  of  a  population 
exceeding  100,000,  which  are  divided  into  two  single- 
member  constituencies,  or  into  three  if  the  population 
exceed  200,000,  and  so  on.  After  each  quinquennial 
census,  if  an  arrondissement  returning  one  member  be 
found  to  contain  over  100,000  inhabitants,  it  is  divided 
into  two  constituencies ;  or  if  an  arrondissement,  hitherto 
divided  into  two,  has  no  longer  that  population,  one  of 
its  members  is  taken  away.  Thus  the  arrondissement  of 
Carcassonne  at  the  election  of  1889  had  a  population  just 
exceeding  100,000,  and  was  divided  into  two  constituen- 
cies, each  returning  a  deputy.  But  at  the  census  of  1891 
the  population  had  dropped  to  99,418,  so  the  entire 
arrondissement  became  one  constituency  returning  one 
member.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  difficulty  of 
devising  a  scheme  for  equalising  the  value  of  votes,  as  it 
is  clear  that  at  the  elections  of  1893  each  vote  in  this 
division  of  the  Aude  had  but  one-half  the  value  attached 
to  it  in  1889,  the  reduction  of  the  population  being  so 
slight.  Moreover,  as  the  readjustment  of  electoral  areas 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  population,  the  case  might  occur 
of  the  population  falling  below  the  100,000  limit,  and 
thus  reducing  the  representation  of  the  arrondissement, 
while  the  electorate  actually  increased ;  the  removal  of 
an  industry  employing  several  hundred  women,  children, 
or  foreigners  might  have  such  a  result.     Again,  the  pro- 
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portioD  of  electors  to  the  population  differs  extraordina- 
rily in  different  regions  in  France,  ranging  from  tliirty-four 
for  every  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  Gere  and  in  Tarn-et- 
Garonne,  to  twenty-two  and  twenty  in  the  Rhone  and  in 
the  Seine.'  Also  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  read- 
justment only  takes  place  within  the  limits  of  an  arron- 
dissement,  each  one,  however  small,  having  its  separate 
representation.  Thus  the  Basses  Alpes,  \rith  124,000 
inhabitants,  has  five  deputies,  while  the  Haute-Marne, 
with  243,000,  or  nearly  double  that  population,  has  only 
three,  simply  because  the  former  of  these  departments  is 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  five  arrondisse- 
ments  and  the  latter  into  tliree.  Even  within  depart- 
ments the  disproportion  is  very  great.  In  the  Basses 
Alpes  the  arrondissement  of  Digue  has  a  population  of 
43,000,  so  there  a  vote  has  not  a  third  of  the  value  of  a 
vote  in  the  adjacent  arrondissement  of  Barcelonnette, 
where  there  are  but  X4,000  inhabitants,  and  where  each 
suffrage  has  seven  times  the  value  of  one  recorded  at 
Carcassonne.  In  Tarn-et-Garonne,  at  Montaaban,  a 
defeated  candidate  in  1893  received  11,600  votes,  while  in 
the  Hautes  Alpes,  M.  Flourens,  a  former  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, was  returned  with  2900  votes,  that  being  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  entire  electorate  of  Embrun. 

1  It  Is  interesting  U  notice  that  after  tlie  lapse  of  thirty  yean  the  T«ri- 
ona  departmenla  retain  almost  the  identical  relative  proporUonR  of  electo- 
nte  to  popuUUoD,  in  1863,  under  the  Empire,  Tam-et^Garonne  heading 
the  list,  and  the  Seine  coming  last  as  in  1898.  The  chief  factor  to  make 
the  proportion  small  is  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  foreigners  in  a 
dnpartmant ;  after  that  oomee  the  feoindity  of  the  inhabitanta  of  a  region, 
as  children  are  non-electors.  Tboa  the  departmenta  of  Brittany,  irhlcb 
are  prolific,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Church,  have  always  bad  a 
relatively  small  proportion.  The  alarming  decrease  in  Ibe  number  of 
births  in  France  has  increased  the  total  proportion  of  electors  to  popuh^ 
tion,  until  it  ia  now  about  twenty^even  per  hundred. 
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This  shows  how  chimerical  is  the  idea  of  procuring 
the  same  value  for  each  vote  in  parliamentary  elections. 
In  France,  where  there  i»  every  disposition  to  equalise  it, 
under  Bcrutin-d'arrondissement  it  could  only  be  effected 
by  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  administrative  divi- 
sions of  the  country,  as  the  confusion  of  areas  which 
we  English  delight  in  could  never  be  grafted  on  the 
symmetrical  French  system.  In  the  British  Islands,  no 
douht,  the  existing  chaos  would  not  he  made  much 
worse  if  the  whole  kingdom  were  mapped  out  into 
electoral  districts  of  equal  population ;  but  as  the  popu< 
lation,  unlike  that  of  France,  increases  rapidly  in  many 
regions,  the  expense  of  perpetual  boundary  commissions 
might  stay  the  zeal  of  reformers. 

In  France,  the  only  method  possible  under  the  system 
of  single-member  constituencies  for  making  the  value  of 
votes  approximately  equal  would  be  to  divide  the  depart- 
ments into  areas  containing  about  14,000  inhabitants, 
the  population  of  the  smallest  airondissements,  but  that 
would  involve  a  Chamber  of  at  least  2500  deputies,  or 
more  than  double  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
States-General  in  1789.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that 
since  Louis  XVI.  summoned  the  Estates  of  the  Realm 
the  number  of  members  of  the  legislature  has  not  regu- 
larly followed  either  the  population  or  the  electorate  of 
the  country.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  under  the  re- 
stricted franchise  of  the  Monarchy  of  July,  had  nearly 
200  more  members  than  the  Corps  Legislatif  of  the 
Second  Empire  under  universal  suffn^e :  the  National 
Assembly  of  1871  was  less  numerous  than  the  Conven- 
tion of  1792,  and  much  less  numerous  than  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  1848,  which  had  more  members 
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than  the  combined  Senate  and  Chamber  of  the  Third 
Republic' 

IV 

No  nomination,  or  similar  formality,  is  needed  as 
preliminary  to  a  parliamentary  candidature.  All  that 
the  law  requires  of  a  candidate  is  that  five  days  before 
the  election  he  shall  lodge  at  the  prefecture  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  it  is  to  take  place  a  declaration, 
witnessed  by  a  mayor,  of  the  name  of  the  constituency 
for  which  he  intends  to  stand.  Even  this  slight  formal- 
ity was  only  established  in  1889  by  the  law  prohibiting 
multiple  candidatures,  passed  to  prevent  General  Bou- 
langer  being  returned  by  constituencies  all  over  France. 
Old  doctrinaire  Radicals,  enemies  though  they  be  of 
plebiscitary  manifestations,  consider  the  remedy  worse 
than  the  evil  it  was  aimed  against.  The  mere  recogni- 
tion of  candidates  for  Parliament  is,  they  argue,  the 
negation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  the  law 
should  have  cognisance  of  no  class  other  than  electors 
and  elected  ;  it  being  a  mark  of  such  sovereignty  that 
the  people  should  choose  for  representatives  whom  it 
pleases,  whether  candidates  or  not.'  If  this  theory  be 
sound,  numbers  of  ardent  Republicans  are  in   heresy  to 

'  The  nnmbers  of  (he  Chamber  under  the  Republic  have  increased  with 
the  population  from  533  in  1877  to  681  in  1893.  At  the  end  of  the  Second 
Empire  there  were  290  deputies,  and  under  the  Monarchy  of  July  460. 
There  were  114S  membera  of  the  Slates-General,  778  of  the  Convention 
of  1792,  and  900  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  IMS. 

*  "  CincinnatuB  la  at  his  plough  and  I  am  not  allowed  to  approach  him  ; 
his  candidature  not  having  been  registered  here,  or  being  registered  In 
liome  other  place  where  he  will  not  be  elected,  1  must  resign  myself  to 
d<jing  without  CincinnatuB."  This  wna  ihe  Innient  of  M.  Ilrnrl  Maret, 
but  it  may  be  doubled  if  a  veteran  enemy  of  dictat«rBhlp  was  happy  In 
[hus  evoking  the  memoiy  of  a  Koman  dictator. 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Revolution,  as  the  occupation  of 
candidate  is  a  favourite  profession  of  multitudes  of 
citizens.^  In  1893  in  the  Seine  for  45  seats  there 
were  333  candidates  nearly  all  Republicans,  and  there 
were  provincial  departments  where  the  proportion  was 
greater. 

If  the  multiple  candidatures  of  Gambetta  had  been 
prohibited  by  the  law  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
its  existence  might  have  been  terminated,  it  having  been 
strengthened  at  a  critical  moment  by  his  election  in  1876 
by  four  great  cities.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that 
had  Gambetta  lived  the  law  might  have  been  passed  for 
his  intention  long  before  the  rising  of  the  more  meteoric 
star  of  Boulanger ;  so  jealous  is  the  fear  of  politicians 
of  the  ever  ready  impulse  of  the  French  population  to 
acclaim  a  master  who  would  put  them  down  from  their 
seats. 

It  was  likewise  the  fear  of  General  Boulanger  which 
caused  scrutin-d'arrondissement  to  be  revived  in  1889 
and  scrutin-de-liste  to  be  discarded  after  a  short  trial. 
We  have  seen  that  the  former  is  merely  election  by 
single-member  constituencies,  each  administrative  arron- 
dissement  in  the  departments  and  each  municipal  arron- 
dissement  in  Paris  choosing  one  deputy,  additional 
representation  being  bestowed,  in  the  manner  described, 
in  the  case  of  arrondissements  of  over  100,000  inhabitants. 
Under  scrutin-de-liste  the   department  is  the  electoral 

^  M.  Jules  Claretie,  the  Academician,  relates  that  one  of  this  class  said 
to  him,  **Oui,  jesuis  de  nouveau  candidat:  c'est  un  metier  comme  un 
autre  ;  mais  il  y  a  trop  de  morte  saison,^*  elections  in  France  being  quad- 
rennial, and  a  perpetual  candidate  both  for  the  legislature  and  for  the 
local  governing  bodies  not  having  the  opportunity  to  stand  more  than 
three  times  in  four  years. 
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unit,  each  having  its  complentent  of  deputies  allotted  to 
it  in  proportion  to  its  population,  and  each  elector  having 
as  many  votes  aa  there  are  seats  ascribed  to  his  depart- 
ment, without,  however,  the  power  to  cumulate.  A  fa- 
miliar example  of  scrutin-de-liate  in  our  country  was  that 
of  the  election  of  the  four  members  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don up  to  1867. 

It  is  useless  to  examine  the  theoretical  arguments 
adduced  in  favour  of  each  of  the  two  systems,  as  the 
history  of  the  Third  Republic  shows  that  each  has  been 
taken  up  and  discarded  for  reasons  of  expediency  rather 
than  of  doctrine.  Gambetta  clamoured  in  vain  for 
scrutin-de-liste ;  but  the  Republicans,  whose  jealousy 
foresaw  it  hailing  him  a  dictator,  refused  to  try  it  till 
he  was  dead,  and  the  men  who  made  it  law  in  1885 
were  among  the  keenest  to  abri^ate  it  in  1889.  Gam- 
betta and  his  followers  predicted  that  it  would  produce 
a  race  of  legislators  apt  to  treat  great  questions  with 
statesmanlike  grasp,  unlike  the  delegates  of  the  single- 
member  divisions  fit  only  to  protect  local  interests,  and 
imbued  with  the  "esprit  de  clocher."  Whether  the 
spirit  which  hovers  around  village  steeples  is  less  desir- 
able than  that  which  is  generated  in  the  Palais  Bourbon 
need  not  be  discussed,  though  it  was  not  observed  that 
the  Chamber  elected  by  scrutin-de-liste  in  1885  mani- 
fested breadth  of  view  or  other  virtues  wanting  in 
assemblies  chosen  under  the  rival  system.  Indeed  the 
most  conspicuous  achievement  of  the  elect  of  scrutin-de- 
liste  was  to  restore  in  a  moment  of  panic  scrutin-d'arron- 
dissement.  Whatever  the  theoretical  beauties  of  the 
former,  there  is  no  doubt  that  under  parliamentary 
government,  when  the  plebiscitary  spirit  is  abroad,  it  is 
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a  more  formidable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  would- 
be  dictator  than  the  system  of  single-member  divisions. 
Under  the  latter,  even  if  multiple  candidatures  be 
permitted,  the  return  of  a  popular  hero  by  electorates 
in  every  regfion  of  the  land  is  only  a  manifestation 
which,  without  revolution,  can  have  no  immediate  con- 
sequence. The  idol  thus  acclaimed  can  sit  for  but  one 
constituency,  and  the  others  have  to  make  a  second 
choice  among  his  minor  adherents ;  whereas  under 
8crutin-de-liste  the  result  is  more  striking  and  of  imme- 
diate constitutional  effect. 

This  was  clearly  seen  in  the  apprehensions  of  M.  Flo- 
quet's  Ministry  when  it  restored  scrutin-d'arrondissement 
in  February,  1889.  The  success  of  General  Boulanger  at 
a  series  of  bye-elections  in  departments,  industrial  and 
rural,  had  been  followed  by  his  return  for  Paris,  when 
he  polled  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  votes,  and  80,000 
more  than  his  opponent,  the  nominee  of  all  the  Republi- 
can groups.  This  portended  that  at  the  general  elec- 
tions the  Boulangists  would  sweep  entire  regions.  It 
would  not  have  been  merely  the  election  of  the  General 
in  a  quarter  of  Paris,  at  Lille,  at  La  Rochelle,  and  at 
Amiens ;  it  would  have  been  the  return  of  the  Bou- 
langist  list  of  42  deputies  for  the  Seine,  of  21  for  the 
Nord,  and  so  on,  in  whatever  departments  his  name  was 
acclaimed,  to  fill  the  Chamber  with  a  vast  majority  at  a 
dictator's  orders.  Hence  it  was  that,  M.  Constans  hav- 
ing succeeded  M.  Floquet  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
the  elections  of  1889  were  skilfully  conducted  in  the 
autumn  under  scrutin-d'arrondissement  by  the  very  poli- 
tician who,  five  years  before,  had  persuaded  the  Chamber 
that  "  scrutin-de-liste  is  not  only  the  logical  organ  of  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  nation,  but  also  the  essential  condition 
of  government  in  a  Farliamentarj  Republic."  ' 

If  the  principle  of  "one  vote  one  value"  be  sound, 
scrutin-de-liste  is  advantageous  in  that  it  lessens  the  dis- 
proportion inherent  in  the  other  system.  By  the  law  of 
1885,  the  number  of  deputies  allotted  to  each  department 
was  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  70,000  or  fraction 
of  70,000  inhabitants.  But  whUe  inequalities  were  thus 
removed,  the  utter  indifference  of  the  electorate  on  the 
question  was  shown  by  the  lack  of  emotion  displayed 
when  they  were  restored.  We  have  seen  how,  under 
scrutin-d'arrondissement,  the  department  of  the  Basses 
Alpes  returns  five  deputies,  while  the  Haute-Mame,  with 
double  its  population,  returns  only  three.  Under  scrntin- 
de-liste,  the  representation  of  the  Basses  Alpes  was  re- 
duced to  two,  and  that  of  the  Haute-Marne  increased  to 
four,  a  redistribution  on  a  principle  easy  to  understand. 
But  when  Boulangism  scared  back  the  Chamber  into  the 
single-member  system,  the  old  inequalities  were  revived 
without  perceptible  protest  from  the  departments  bereft 
of  representation  —  a  third  of  the  whole  number  scat- 
tered all  over  the  land.  The  fact  displays  the  peculiar 
appreciation  which  the  French  have  of  representative 
government ;  for  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  uproar  which 
would  be  roused  in  a  country  where  parliamentarism  is 
a  tradition,  were  such  a  measure  of  retrograde  redistribu- 

'  "  Rapport  lait  au  nom  de  U  commlsdon  chnrgfe  d'eiaminer  la  propo- 
rtion de  lot  de  U.  ConHtans,  ayant  pour  objet  de  modifior  la  lol  electorate  ; 
par  M.  Conatuis,  d6piit6,  29  D^cembre,  1884."  Since  the  Revolution 
scruUn-d'tuTondiasement  has  been  enacted  by  the  law  in  1702,  1820,  18.31, 
1852,  1875,  and  1889  ;  scraUn-de-liste  in  1795, 1709,  1801, 1817, 184B,  1871, 
and  1886.  8crattn-de-li3t«  is  still  in  iiaa  for  municipal  elections  in  coto- 
iQunes  wliich  are  not  large  enough  to  be  divided  Into  waids. 
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tion  passed  even  in  tranquil  times ;  yet  it  was  accepted 
with  quiet  indifference  in  France  on  the  seeming  brink 
of  revolution.* 


The  operation  of  the  ballot  in  France  is  as  simple  and 
inexpensive  as  is  that  of  registration.  The  French  are 
wont  to  praise  the  practical  spirit  of  the  English,  lament- 
ing that  they  are  the  slaves  of  routine  and  of  formula. 
In  the  preliminaries  and  conduct  of  elections  for  the 
Chamber  or  for  local  governing  bodies,  they  have  no 
need  to  deplore  British  superiority.  No  doubt  the 
French  administrative  machine  provides  a  ready-made  and 
S3anmetrical  framework  for  electoral  proceedings ;  but  if, 
as  in  our  country,  the  idea  prevailed  that  the  exercise  of 
the  suffrage  was,  in  its  essence,  a  complicated  action  not 
to  be  consummated  without  costly  and  useless  accessories, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  them. 

The  issue  to  the  voters  of  *•*•  cartes  electorales,"  which  is 
not  required  by  the  law,  is  an  example  of  a  practice 
adopted  for  its  utility  while  of  little  cost.  Before  each 
election  —  legislative,  departmental,  or  municipal  —  in 
each  commune  (or  electoral  division  of  Paris  and  the 
great  towns)  a  paper  or  card  is  prepared  for  every  elec- 
tor in  the  area.  The  name  of  the  department,  the  nature 
of  the  election,  its  date,  and  the  hours  of  polling  are 

1  Apart  from  the  indifference  of  the  majority  of  the  population  regard- 
ing parliamentary  representation,  active  local  politicians  prefer  to  have  a 
single  member  returned  by  their  own  district,  and  so  more  accessible  to 
solicitation  f  to  being  merged  in  the  department,  even  though  the  total 
departmental  representation  be  reduced  under  the  former  system :  for,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  the  chief  function  of  a  deputy  in  his  constituency 
is  that  of  a  dispenser  of  patronage. 
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printed,  and  in  writing  are  added  the  name  of  the  com- 
mune or  electoral  division,  the  elector's  name,  hia  number 
on  the  register,  and  the  designation  of  the  polling-place, 
t(^etber  with  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  Major.  In 
Paris  and  other  cities,  somewhat  fuller  details  are  added 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  elector,  who  has  to 
sign  his  card  when  he  goes  to  his  Mairie  to  get  it ;  as  in 
populous  places  he  is  required  at  the  moment  of  voting  to 
inscribe  his  signature  on  the  register  to  be  compared  with 
that  on  the  card.  Five-sixths  of  the  communes  of  France 
are  so  smaU  that  all  the  inhabitants  are  known  to  one 
another.  In  them,  therefore,  precautions  for  identifica- 
tion are  not  necessary,  and  the  cards  are  usually  delivered 
at  the  houses  of  the  voters  by  the  Garde  Champetre  or 
other  agent  of  the  municipal  council.  The  entire  cost  is 
so  trifling,  including  distribution,  filling  up  by  the  mu- 
nicipal secretary,  and  printing,  which  is  done  wholesale 
at  the  chief  town  of  the  department,  that  in  the  budget  of 
the  humblest  commune  it  is  entered  under  miscellaneous 
expenditure. 

The  polling,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  in  the  Mairie. 
When  there  is  more  than  one  electoral  division  in  a  com- 
mune, elementary  schools  are  also  used ;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  electorate  of  France  records  its  vote  iu  the 
36,000  mairies,  rural  and  urban.  There  is  no  more  prep- 
aration made  for  the  taking  of  the  poll  than  there  is 
for  any  ordinary  municipal  function  within  those  walls, 
from  a  meeting  of  the  Council  to  a  marriage.  There  is 
no  erection  of  carpentry  to  screen  the  manipulation  of 
the  ballot  paper ;  no  array  of  paid  clerks  to  receive  it ; 
the  accessories  paid  for  in  our  country  under  the  head- 
ing of  returning-officer's  expenses  are  entirely  wanting. 
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The  provincial  council-chamber  retains  its  every-day  ap- 
pearance, except  that  on  the  table  is  a  rude  and  spacious 
wooden  box,  its  lid  pierced  with  a  slit,  manifestly  of  in- 
digenous make.  At  the  close  of  the  election  money  will 
not  be  extorted  from  the  candidates  for  the  hire  of  this 
homely  utensil.  It  is  an  article  of  municipal  furniture, 
like  the  bust  of  the  Republic  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the 
bookcase  opposite  containing  the  bound  statutes,  without 
which  no  Mairie  is  complete.^ 

Law  and  custom  prescribe  that  when  two  or  three 
Frenchmen  are  gathered  together  for  a  public  purpose 
they  shall  form  a  "bureau"  before  proceeding  to  busi- 
ness. This  formality  sometimes  causes  a  little  delay  in 
the  opening  of  the  poll.  The  bureau  of  an  electoral 
college  consists  of  a  president,  four  assessors,  and  a 
secretary.  The  president  is  usually  the  Mayor,  and 
the  law  directs  that  the  assessors  shall  be  members  of 
the  municipal  council,  or  in  their  default  the  two  oldest 
and  the  two  youngest  electors  present.  Where  party 
spirit  is  high  there  is  keen  competition  to  serve  on 
the  bureau;  but  quite  as  often  it  is  difficult  to  capture 
the  quartette  of  electors  to  take  the  first  turn,  for  on 
a  fine  Sunday  it  is  not  always  easy  to  assure  relays  of 
devoted  citizens  for  the  duty.  The  assessors  make  no 
declaration,  but  take  their  seats  without  ceremony,  as, 
by  the  time  they  are  ready,  the  room  is  filling  with  the 
earliest  voters  —  the  Cur^,  who  has  run  in  between  his 

1  In  Paris  &nd  the  Buburbs,  where  special  accommodation  has  to  be 
prepared  for  taking  the  vote,  some  of  the  polling-places  have  to  be  fitted 
with  temporary  furniture,  but  this  is  effected  at  very  little  cost,  as  the 
prefecture  of  the  Seine,  which  pays  tlie  bill,  invites  tenders  for  providing 
it.  In  Paris  the  machinery  of  elections,  like  every  other  commodity,  is 
more  expensive  than  in  the  provinces,  urban  or  rural. 
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two  masfies,  the  postman  wlio  happens  to  be  delivering 
a  letter  at  the  Mairie,  or  a  group  of  peasant-farmers  in 
clean  blouses,  anxious  to  catch  a  train,  who  firmly  decline 
to  come  back  in  time  to  take  a  turn  at  the  bureau. 

Before  the  first  vote  is  recorded  the  Mayor  opens  the 
ballot-hoz  and  invites  all  present  to  examine  it,  to  see 
that  it  is  empty  and  is  not  constructed  with  a  false 
bottom.  It  is  then  locked  with  two  locks,  each  requir- 
ing a  different  key,  one  of  which  the  Mayor  retains, 
the  other  being  handed  to  an  assessor.  If  the  latter 
during  the  day  should  repair  to  the  chase  or  otherwise 
absent  himself  without  recollecting  to  hand  the  key  to 
a  colleague  who  remains  on  the  spot,  delay  may  be  caused 
in  the  counting  of  the  votes ;  for  the  most  ardent  of  local 
patriots  rarely  consent  to  give  the  entire  day  to  the 
service  of  the  State,  and  the  Mayor  himself  resigns  his 
chair  to  a  substitute  for  a  prolonged  interval  when  the 
hour  of  the  noonday  meal  approaches.  In  communes 
where  the  number  of  electors  is  small,  and  there  are 
nearly  ten  thousand  which  have  an  electorate  of  less 
than  eighty,  if  the  bureau  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  man  available  is  polled  it  puts  an  end  to  the 
proceedings  after  a  brief  session. 

The  electors  have  to  bring  their  own  ballot  papers. 
They  are  usually  supplied  by  the  candidates,  but  the 
law  knows  nothing  of  their  origin.  It  is  the  practice 
to  distribute  them  at  the  houses  of  electors  in  the  form 
of  leaflets  on  which  is  printed  the  candidate's  name, 
and  at  the  entrance  to  the  polling-places  a  further  dis- 
tribution of  them  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  voters  who 
have  forgotten  them.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
an  elector  from  taking  one  from  an  agent  of  a  candidate 
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and  using  it  to  vote  for  a  rival  by  crossing  out  the 
printed  name  and  substituting  another  in  writing,  as 
the  name  of  the  candidate  voted  for  may  be  printed,  or 
written  in  ink  or  in  pencil,  of  any  colour,  provided  the 
writing  be  legible.^  If  a  voter  sign  his  paper,  the  vote 
is  lost  to  the  candidate  named  on  it,  but  it  is  counted 
in  the  total  of  votes  recorded  for  the  purpose  of  calcu- 
lating the  absolute  majority.  There  is  no  legal  restric- 
tion as  to  the  size  or  shape  of  the  ballot  papers,  but 
they  must  be  of  plain  white  paper,  so  that  when  folded 
up  they  are  all  of  identical  appearance,  and  even  the 
striped  letter  paper  in  common  usage  in  France  is  not 
accepted. 

From  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  while  the  law 
protects  the  elector  who  wishes  to  guard  the  secret  of 
his  vote,  it  is  quite  competent  for  him  openly  to  display 
it  to  every  one,  excepting  to  the  president  of  the  bureau, 
to  whom  he  must  present  it,  to  be  deposited  in  the  box, 
folded  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  the  name  written  or 
printed  on  it.  The  elector  is  forbidden  to  write  on  his 
ballot  paper  within  the  polling-room,  so  his  vote  cannot 

1  In  6crutin-de-liste,  which  is  in  use  for  municipiJ  elections,  it  is  vexy 
rare  for  an  elector  to  write  out  a  list  of  his  own  on  a  blank  sheet  If  the 
composition  of  none  of  the  printed  lists  supplied  satisfy  him,  he  takes 
one  of  them  and  crosses  out  the  names  he  objects  to,  and  adds  others  of 
those  whom  he  wishes  to  vote  for,  taking  care  that  there  shall  not  be  more 
names  on  his  list  than  there  are  candidates  to  be  elected.  If  the  names 
on  a  voting  paper  be  too  many,  those  nearest  the  bottom  of  the  paper, 
whether  written  or  printed,  are  not  counted.  As  a  matter  of  practice  in 
scrutin-de-liste  the  majority  of  voters  hand  in  printed  lists  without  making 
any  alteration,  which  accounts  for  entire  party  lists  being  carried,  both  in 
municipal  elections  now  and  in  legislative  elections  in  1885 ;  for  to  fold  up 
a  paper  without  making  any  change  in  it  is  the  easiest  course.  If  the 
system  were  followed  of  affixing  crosses  to  names  printed  on  baUot  papers, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  results  would  be  less  uniform. 
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be  supervised  up  to  the  tnoment  of  its  being  given ;  but 
an  illiterate  voter,  as  indeed  any  other,  can  have  his 
paper  filled  up  by  another  person,  provided  it  be  done 
outside  the  ballot-chamber,  which  faculty  is  implied  by 
the  use  of  printed  voting  papers.  The  rigour  of  the 
precautious  prescribed  in  our  country  to  insure  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  suggests  the  zeal  which  character- 
ises tardy  conversions.  Secret  voting  is  coeval  in  France 
with  the  suffrage,  so  that  when  the  ballot-box  was  im- 
ported to  England  three  generations  had  used  it  in 
France ;  but  in  England  the  franchise  was  the  growth 
of  centuries,  and  in  its  exercise  was  attended  with  mal- 
practices increased  by  its  extension  and  encouraged  by 
the  open  system  of  voting.  French  society  since  the 
Revolution  has  been  so  dissimilarly  constituted  to  Eng- 
lish, that  possibly  the  particular  forms  of  electoral  cor- 
ruption, to  oppose  which  our  legislators  established  the 
ballot,  would  never  have  flourished  in  France  even  with 
open  voting.  No  doubt  corrupt  practices  had  become  so 
flagrant  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  justify  a  rigorous 
Ballot  Act ;  but  our  precautions,  which  seem  excessive 
when  compared  with  French  practice,  must  in  some 
measure  be  ascribed  to  the  conviction  held  by  English 
law-makers  of  all  parties  that  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise ought  to  be  an  intricate  proceeding. 

As  each  elector  comes  up  to  the  ballot-box,  before 
presenting  his  voting  paper  to  the  president,  he  hands 
his  earte  iUctorale  to  one  of  the  assessors,  who  reads  out 
the  name  inscribed  on  it  for  the  municipal  secretary  to 
check  on  the  list  of  electors  before  him.  The  president 
then  puts  the  paper  in  tlie  urn,  and  the  assessor  cuts 
off  a  comer  of  the  card,  for  a  double  purpose :  —  to 
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prevent  its  being  used  again  (as  it  has  to  be  given  back 
to  the  elector  in  case  of  a  second  ballot  being  necessary), 
and  to  check  the  number  of  voting  papers  when  they 
are  counted  —  the  cut-ofiE  corners  of  the  cards  being 
pierced  and  carefully  strung  together  on  thread. 

The  counting  of  the  votes  is  public.  The  "bureau" 
first  counts  the  papers  to  see  if  the  numbers  agree  with 
those  of  the  names  marked  off  on  the  electoral  list,  and 
of  the  fragments  of  card  ;  it  then  chooses  additional 
scrutineers  from  among  the  electors  present,  who  seat 
themselves  in  companies  of  four  at  several  tables,  which 
have  to  he  so  placed  that  the  electors  can  walk  round 
them  and  survey  the  process  of  counting.  The  president 
distributes  the  papers  among  the  various  tables,  and  the 
scrutineers  proceed  with  the  enumeration.  When  this 
is  finished  and  verified,  the  president  declares  the  result 
of  the  voting,  which  has  immediately  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  chief  polling-place,  so  it  is  signed  by  him  and 
forthwith  despatched.  In  large  cities  the  results  from  the 
different  polling-stations  in  a  constituency  are  speedily 
gathered  in ;  but  as  the  vast  majority  of  polling-places  in 
France  are  rural  and  isolated  communes,  a  special  ma- 
chinery has  to  be  organised  for  the  purpose.  To  each 
village  Mairie  where  the  voting  has  taken  place  comes  a 
mounted  gendarme,  who  gallops  with  the  results  of  the 
poll  to  the  chef-lieu  of  the  canton,  whence  they  are  taken 
to  the  chef-lieu  of  the  arrondissement,  where  the  totals 
are  added  and  the  poll  is  declared.  Meanwhile,  at  the 
different  polliug-places  the  ballot  papers  are  publicly 
burned,  excepting  those  which,  for  various  reasons,  the 
"bureau  "  regards  as  doubtful,  and  these  are  preserved  in 
case  they  be  required  for  an  investigation  into  the  election. 
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If  no  caDdidate  have  polled  an  absolute  majority  of  all 
the  votes  recorded,  and  at  the  same  time  a  quarter  of  all 
the  votes  on  the  register,  a  second  ballot  is  ordered  to 
take  place  on  the  ensuing  Sunday  week.  At  this  second 
ballot  a  mere  majority  only  is  required,  and  the  candi- 
date who  heads  the  poll  is  declared  elected,  however 
small  a  proportion  he  has  secured  of  the  votes  recorded 
or  of  the  votes  on  the  register.  Thus  the  principle  of  the 
second  ballot  as  applied  in  these  elections  is  not  satisfac- 
tory or  intelligible.  It  does  not  confine  the  second  con- 
test to  the  two  candidates  who  head  the  poll  on  the  first 
ballot  according  to  a  system  practised  in  Germany ;  nor 
does  it  even  eliminate  from  the  iield  those  candidates  who 
have  too  few  supporters  ever  to  carry  them,  while  they 
continue  to  dissipate  the  voting  power  of  the  party  which 
has  a  majority  in  the  constituency.  The  ballotage  in 
France  is  simply  the  contest  fought  anew  with  all  restric- 
tions removed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  majority.  The 
authorities  practically  say  to  the  electorates  which  have 
failed  to  give  an  absolute  majority  at  the  first  competi- 
tion, **  You  see  by  the  first  ballot  the  relative  strength 
of  parties  and  of  candidates  in  your  constituency ;  it  is 
for  you  now  to  settle  your  representation  by  the  rough 
method  of  mere  majority."  So  little  reference  has  the 
second  ballot  to  the  first,  that  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  candidate  who  has  taken  the  third  place  at  the  original 
poll  is  elected  deputy  a  fortnight  later ;  or  sometimes 
even  a  new  postulant  for  the  seat,  who  did  not  stand  at 
the  first  election  comes  forward  at  the  ballotage  and  car- 
ries it  off  from  the  old  candidates,  as  happened  at  the 
elections  of  1893  at  Orange,  the  Roman  city  in  Vaucluse. 
Examples  abound  of  the  unsatisfactory  working  of  the 
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second  ballot.  At  Lyons  a  deputy  was  returned  having 
received  only  one-seventh  of  the  votes  on  the  register. 
At  Toulon,  at  the  second  ballot,  the  successful  candidate 
polled  only  a  third  of  the  votes  recorded,  beating  the 
second  on  the  poll  by  twenty  votes,  a  third  candidate 
coming  close  behind,  and  the  three  together  polling  barely 
half  of  the  votes  on  the  register.  In  another  division  of 
the  same  department  M.  Clemenceau  headed  the  poll  by 
nearly  2000  votes  at  the  first  ballot,  yet  at  the  second 
he  was  beaten  by  the  abnormal  exertions  of  his  Parisian 
enemies,  who  invaded  the  region  and  organised  his  defeat. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  the  Imperialists,  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac,  met  with  the  same  fate  at  Mirande  in  the  Gers. 
These  instances  show  that  the  French  in  their  scnitin  de 
lallotage  have  not  devised  a  system  to  commend  itself  to 
nations  which  have  not  yet  adopted  the  principle  of  a 
second  ballot. 

In  French  elections  the  adding  up  of  the  totals  of  the 
votes  counted  in  each  electoral  section,  the  declaration  of 
the  result  of  the  poll,  and  its  transmission  by  the  Prefet 
of  the  Department  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  are 
successive  operations,  which  give  a  candidate  only  the 
presumption  that  he  is  elected.  The  definite  mandate  of 
deputy  has  to  be  conferred  on  him  by  an  authority  apt  to 
decide  if  the  conscience  of  the  voters  and  the  provisions 
of  the  law  have  been  respected.  That  supreme  authority 
is  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  as  every  election,  whether 
disputed  or  not,  requires  validation,  the  anomaly  follows 
of  a  body  which  has  no  valid  existence  verifying  its  own 
j>ower8  before  it  comes  into  being. 
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VI 

The  newly  elected  deputies  meet  at  the  Palais  Bourbon 
on  an  appointed  day ;  the  oldest  among  them  takes  the 
chair  and  the  six  youngest  act  temporarily  as  secretaries  of 
the  Chamber.  A  provisional  President  and  Vice-Presidents 
are  then  chosen,  the  choice  usually  being  confirmed  when 
the  Chamber  is  legally  constituted  by  the  validation  of  the 
powers  of  one-half  of  its  full  complement  of  members.  To 
effect  this  without  delay  the  deputies  are  forthwith  divided 
by  lot  into  eleven  bureaux  or  committees,  among  which 
the  papers  relating  to  all  the  elections  are  distributed 
according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  departments, 
the  Ist  Bureau  investigating  the  returns  in  those  from  the 
Ain  to  the  Aube,  and  the  11th  in  those  from  Vaucluse  to 
the  Yonne,  as  well  as  in  Algeria  and  the  Colonics.  The 
bureaux  then  resolve  themselves  by  lot  into  sub-commit- 
tees of  five,  which  proceed  to  report  on  the  elections  not 
questioned.  These  are  dealt  with  expeditiously  by  indi- 
vidual committee-men,  whose  reports  are  usually  accepted 
by  the  bureau.  Consequently  the  Chamber  on  the  morrow 
of  its  assembling  is  able  to  validate  the  powers  of  half  its 
members.  The  President  calls  the  names  of  the  depart- 
ments in  alphabetical  order.  The  Reporters,  who  have 
their  verifications  ready,  advance  to  the  tribune  and  read 
a  form  to  the  effect  that  in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes, 
arrondissement  of  Mezieres,  or  in  the  department  of  the 
Aisne,  arrondissement  of  Soissons,  the  elections  were  held, 
at  which  so  many  electors  voted  on  a  register  of  so  many, 
with  the  result  that  M.  X.  was  elected,  beating  M.  le 
Marquis  de  Z.  by  so  many  votes.     M.  X.  was  declared 
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deputy,  and  as  the  election  was  conducted  regularly,  as 
no  protest  has  been  entered,  and  as  M.  X.  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  the  law  as  to  age  and  nationality  the  Ist 
Bureau  recommends  the  validation  of  his  election.  The 
Chamber  at  once  ratifies  the  decision  of  the  committee, 
and  in  an  afternoon's  sitting  several  hundreds  of  elec- 
tions are  thus  validated. 

The  validation  is  completed  with  equal  celerity  if  the 
Reporter  entrusted  with  the  papers  advise  that  the  pro- 
tests filed  with  them  are  frivolous,  or  of  such  a  nature 
that  if  substantiated  they  would  not  change  the  result  of 
the  poll.  It  is  competent  for  any  elector  to  initiate  an 
inquiry  into  an  election.  No  formal  petition  has  to  be 
presented  ;  no  sworn  information  is  required  ;  —  nothing 
but  a  protest  addressed  in  writing  to  the  "  Presidency " 
of  the  Chamber,  whence  it  is  forwarded  to  the  com- 
mittee which  has  charge  of  the  constituency  in  ques- 
tion. If  the  protests  are  copious,  or  grave  in  character, 
the  consideration  of  the  election  so  questioned  is  post- 
poned until  all  the  uncontested  returns  are  dealt  with. 
Then  the  member  of  the  sub-committee  who  has  been 
specially  charged  to  look  into  this  election  makes  his  re- 
port, and  if  it  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
the  entire  committee  he  is  chosen  as  Reporter  to  advocate 
its  conclusions  before  the  Chamber,  which  may  reject  or 
accept  them  after  debate.  If  the  committee  recommend 
the  invalidation  of  the  election,  the  usual  practice  is  for 
the  Reporter  to  make  a  speech,  supporting  the  decision, 
which  is  answered  by  the  deputy  whose  seat  is  at  stake. 
The  Chamber  comes  to  a  resolution  without  any  sem- 
blance of  impartiality.  If  it  reverse  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee validating  a  seat,  it  is  most  often  because  the 
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hazard  of  the  ballot  has  given  a  majority  to  that  particu* 
lar  bureau  antagonistic  to  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  ; 
for  a  tribunal  composed  of  members  whose  chief  qualifica- 
tion is  partisan  zeal  cannot  but  be  biassed  in  adjudicating 
on  party  questions.  In  the  division  lists  the  Republicans 
do  not  always  appear  all  ranged  on  one  side  and  the 
Reactionaries  on  the  other.  As  far  back  as  Gambetta^s 
time^  in  the  investigations  of  the  elections  of  1881« 
Radicals  are  sometimes  found  voting  with  Monarchists  in 
favour  of  the  validation  of  Clerical  candidates,  not  from 
impartiality  but  from  desire  to  annoy  the  Opportunists.^ 
No  doubt  there  are  votes  given  in  these  divisions  from 
pure  motives  of  justice  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  party  groups 
stand  by  their  members,  and  a  Reactionary  would  never 
vote  for  the  invalidation  of  a  Reactionary,  nor  a  Socialist 
for  that  of  a  Socialist.  One  reason  obviously  is  that 
deputies  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  peruse  or  to 
listen  to  lengthy  reports,  so  they  follow  their  usual  prac- 
tice in  the  Chamber  of  voting  with  their  political  group. 
Sometimes  a  committee  decides  a  case  on  its  merits  inde- 
pendently of  party  consideration,  but  if  the  decision  be 
not  agreeable  to  the  majority  in  the  Chamber,  the  same 
impartiality  will  not  be  observed  there.  When  a  com- 
mittee has  invalidated  an  election,  the  Chamber  instead  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  this  decision  has  the  third  alterna- 
tive of  ordering  a  local  investigation  to  be  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Chamber,  the  bureaux  nominating  com- 


^  The  experiment  made  of  scrutin-de-liste  in  1886  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  wholesale  executions  of  deputies  of  the  Opposition,  as,  though  it 
was  decided  that  discrimination  might  be  made  between  the  individual 
cases  of  members,  in  certain  departments  the  elections  of  the  entire  lista 
wereammlled. 
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missioners  who,  in  turn,  choose  a  delegation  from  among 
themselves  to  hold  the  inquiry  on  the  spot. 

This  happened  in  1889  after  an  election  in  the  Herault, 
a  department  as  famous  for  its  electioneering  scandals  as 
for  the  extent  of  its  vineyards  and  the  past  traditions  of 
its  capital  Montpellier.  Among  the  Cevennes,  remote 
from  the  fertile  plains  about  that  once  frequented  resort, 
is  the  arrondissement  of  Loddve,  where  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  the  distinguished  economist  and  member  of  the 
Institute,  contested  the  seat  of  the  Radical-sitting  mem- 
ber. The  final  official  return  gave  M.  Menard-Dorian  a 
majority  of  17  on  a  poll  of  over  14,000,  which  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  protested  was  due  to  the  fraudulent  addition  of 
91  rejected  voting  papers.  This  was  so  little  disputed 
that  on  the  proposal  of  the  Reporter  of  the  committee, 
a  Republican,  the  election  of  M.  Menard-Dorian  was  in- 
validated. M.  Paul  Lero}'-Beaulieu,  whose  opinions  are 
those  of  the  Journal  des  DSbaU^  the  organ  of  the  Left 
Centre,  which  supported  him  in  this  affair,  was  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Republican  majority  a  Reactionary,  and  there- 
fore to  be  kept  out  of  Parliament  if  possible.  It  therefore, 
instead  of  invalidating  the  election,  voted  a  local  inquiry, 
which  after  long  delays  confirmed  the  invalidation.  This 
was  a  case  where  the  majority  made  use  of  a  parlia- 
mentary form  for  a  purely  partisan  purpose.  The  illegal- 
ity of  the  return  was  from  the  first  undisputed ;  but  the 
partisans  of  the  unfairly  elected  candidate  knew  that  if 
the  seat  were  forthwith  declared  vacant  his  opponent 
would  be  returned ;  whereas  if  the  vacancy  were  post- 
poned till  a  new  register  came  into  operation  that  might 
with  skill  be  rendered  impossible.  We  shall  return  to 
the  Lodeve  election,  which  abounded  in  instructive  in- 
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cidents,  as  in  examining  French  electoral  proceedings  it  is 
rare  to  find  so  trustworthy  a  witness  as  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu.  The  use  of  a  parliamentary  majority  to  keep 
so  eminent  a  man  out  of  the  legislature  is  not  an  incident 
necessarily  of  Republican  government.  It  is  partly  the 
result  of  the  instability  of  regimes  in  France  which  makes 
the  upholders  of  each  successive  one  regard  as  lawful  all 
expedients  against  its  opponents,  and  thence  by  an  easy 
transition  as  equally  lawful  to  be  used  against  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  group  in  power;  partly  the  result  of  the 
inability  of  the  French  to  appreciate  parliamentary  institu- 
tions. But  even  in  legislatures  which  have  moments  of 
judicial-mindedness  (as  has  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  occasion  of  the  re-election  of  the  Speaker),  it 
is  improbable  that  a  party  majority  would  remain  perpet- 
ually impartial  in  adjudicating  on  the  elections  of  the 
Opposition. 

With  the  growth  of  a  sentiment,  acknowledged  in 
countries  where  it  is  not  cultivated,  that  legislative 
elections  ought  to  be  neither  corrupt  nor  costly,  their 
validation  has  become  a  difficult  matter.  The  example 
of  England  in  this  matter  is  rather  a  warning  than  a 
model  to  other  nations.  Our  former  practice  of  trying 
election  petitions  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  discarded,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  judges 
would  form  a  more  impartial  tribunal.  But  the  imposi- 
tion of  that  duty  upon  them,  in  spite  of  their  protest,^  has 
not  been  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Parliament 

1  In  WeiPs  Du  Jugement  des  Elections  Contesths  \r  quoted  a  declaration 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  of  1808,  which  protests  against 
the  investiture  of  the  judges  with  this  function  as  *'  calculated  to  degrade 
the  character  of  the  magistracy." 
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may  be  asked  to  relieve  them  from  functions  inconsistent 
with  their  office  and  which,  by  taking  them  from  their 
judicial  work,  cause  expense  and  inconvenience  to  the 
nation.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  a  scheme  will  ever 
be  devised  in  England  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions 
without  colossal  profit  to  our  gpreat  unproductive  class, 
the  lawyers,  and  consequent  cost  to  the  parties ;  for  scan- 
dalous as  is  the  prolongation  of  costly  proceedings  in 
petitions  before  the  judges,  lawyers  are  said  to  have 
made  even  larger  sums  out  of  them  when  they  were 
tried  before  committees  of  the  House. 

This  is  an  evil  which  France  has  not  to  fear.  The  in- 
convenience which  would  arise  out  of  the  validation  of 
elections  by  the  judicial  tribunals  would  be  that,  as  the 
magistracy  is  dependent  on  the  protection  of  politicians, 
the  judges  would  never  be  credited  with  impartial  deci- 
sions however  equitably  they  might  be  given.  Even  if 
the  tribunal  were  composed  of  members  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  of  Paris,  who  have  little  to  look  for  in  the  way 
of  promotion,  the  idea,  unhappily  prevalent  in  France, 
that  judges  are  amenable  to  political  influences,  would 
not  be  repressed.  This  plan  has  been  suggested  by  an 
authority  on  election  procedure,  M.  Lefevre-Pontalis,  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  an  admirer  of  the  English 
electoral  machinery.  A  proposition  which  he  made,  when 
a  deputy,  is  open  to  less  objection,  requiring  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Chamber  to  invalidate  an  election.^ 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  legislature  of  the  Repub- 
lic will  modify  its  rights  of  verification.  Indeed  it  has 
laid  down  the  principle  that  it  is  absolutely  sovereign  in 
such  matters.     In  the  Blanqui  case,  where  a  person  dis- 

1  December  19,  18S5. 
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qualified  by  judicial  coademnatioQ  was  returned,  the 
Chamber  decided  to  invalidate  hia  eleutioo  by  solema 
vote  instead  of  accepting  aa  his  disqualification  the  re- 
cital of  the  sentences  passed  on  hiin  depriving  liim  of 
political  rights.  Thus  the  Chamber,  though  it  in  this 
instance  corroborated  the  law  of  the  land,  implied  that  in 
verifying  its  powers  it  was  absolutely  sovereign,  compe- 
tent if  it  chose  to  validate  the  election  not  only  of  a  con- 
vict, bat  of  a  minor,  a  woman,  or  a  foreigner.^ 


vn 

The  reports  of  the  committees  and  the  debates  arising 
out  of  them  are  most  valuable  to  students  of  electoral 
practices  in  France  to  supplement  their  personal  observa- 
tion. An  Englishman  is  struck  at  once  with  the  complete 
dissimilarity  between  the  methods  of  conducting  an  elec- 
tion here  and  in  his  own  country.  What  is  less  obvious, 
though  more  remarkable,  Ls  that  let  mceura  fluetoralea  (a 
osefol  expression  difficult  to  translate)  have  been  less 
transformed  in  France  since  the  absolutism  of  the  Empire 
gave  way  to  the  liberty  of  the  Republic  than  in  England 
where  the  Constitution  and  even  the  occupant  of  the 
throne  have  remained  unchanged. 

A  generation  ago  M.  LeCdvre-Pontalis  wrote  a  volume' 
comparing  French  and  English  parliamentary  elections, 
after  the  electoral  campaign  of  1863,  in  which  the  Im- 
perial Government  had  used  all  the  machinery  of  oeutraU- 

'  June  3,  1879.     Pierre,  Tnxiti  4e  DroU  Politiqa*,  363. 

*  La  lot*  et  let  mcnm  ittetorales  en  Franet  tt  en  Angttlerre.  Anionhi 
Leffivre-PoQUliB,  1864.  The  woid  mocun  in  Uiis  couiiooUou  suggetU  eleo- 
tond  etliica  aa  well  as  pnoUc«a. 
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sation  to  combat  the  growing  Opposition.  The  suthor, 
having  been  present  in  England  during  the  elections  of 
1857  and  1859,  made  the  comparison  the  basis  of  an  at- 
tack on  the  Empire,  to  which  with  other  Liberals  he 
rallied  when  on  its  death-bed  it  embraced  Liberalism.  In 
one  description  of  an  Englisli  contest  he  relates  how, 
"amid  the  pealing  of  the  church  bells,  the  candidate 
arrives  followed  by  hundreds  of  his  partisans  on  horse- 
back. Thus  the  youthful  Lord  Althorp,  who  at  the  ^e 
of  twenty-two  sought  the  sufFragea  of  Iforthamptonshire, 
makes  his  entry  into  the  county  town  accompanied  by  a 
cortege  recalling  the  days  of  feudalism.  The  scene  of  the 
nomination  is  not  less  curious.  The  hustings,  erected  in 
one  of  those  meadows  which  are  the  beauty  of  England, 
are  surrounded  by  ranks  of  carriages  arranged  in  a  circle, 
reviving  the  traditions  of  the  tournaments  of  old.  Sumpt- 
uous coaches  and  four,  the  horses  decked  with  favours, 
gallop  up,  laden  with  ladies  gaily  attired  with  the  colours 
of  the  rival  candidates.  Among  the  ranks  of  the  carriages 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  on  horseback  station  them- 
selves to  listen  to  the  speeches,  and  special  constables  in 
every-day  dress,  only  distinguished  by  their  batons,  re- 
spected insignia  of  authority,  aid  the  county  police  to 
keep  order." 

Now  this  is  a  description  of  English  electoral  customs 
as  completely  disappeared  into  the  past  as  those  of  the 
days  of  Simon  de  Montfort ;  yet  it  refers  to  so  short  a 
time  ago  that  the  young  Lord  Althorp  was  an  active 
Minister  of  the  Queen  in  the  sixth  decade  of  her  reign, 
and  one  of  his  former  colleagues  who,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  moved  the  resolution  defeating  the  Government 
brought  into  ofBce  at  that  election,  is  a  member  of  the 
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third  Ministry  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  himself  in  Par- 
liament years  before  ;  whUe  the  French  observer  is  still  a 
vigorous  writer  who  now  directs  his  polemics  against  tlia 
misdeeds  of  the  Third  Republic.  His  impressions  wei-e 
perhaps  somewhat  idealised,  but  it  may  he  remarked  in 
passing  that  the  most  sincere  admirers  English  institu- 
tions have  ever  had  were  the  French  Liberals,  the  men 
brought  up  in  the  doctrines  of  1789,  who  in  childhood 
under  the  Monarchy  of  July  had  constantly  heard  from 
the  lipe  of  witnesses  of  the  great  Revolution  sentiments, 
such  as  Madame  de  Stael  had  left  as  a  testament,  that  tlie 
British  Constitution  was  '■'■  the  finest  monument  of  justice 
and  of  moral  grandeur  in  Europe."'  Their  admiration 
of  England  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  grotesque 
Anglomania  which  now  pervades  the  least  intelligent  sec- 
tion of  the  Parisian  population :  it  was  a  profound  and 
philosophic  sentiment.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested 
that  the  more  we  reform  our  Constitution,  the  greater 
sympathy  we  shall  enjoy  in  the  nation  which  is  the  off- 
spriog  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  this  is  a  grave 
error.  Gambetta,  for  reasons  of  personal  friendsliip,  had 
a  strong  liking  for  English  Radicalism  of  a  certain  school ; 
but  he  has  left  no  successors,  and  the  only  abiding  cult 
for  England  lingers  among  the  survivors  of  the  school  of 
M.  Leon  Say,  who  look  with  dismay  at  changes  which 
tend  to  traneform  the  pattern  of  their  political  creed  into 
anew-fashioned  model  fitted  with  untrie<l  machinery. 

In  France,  for  all  its  constitutional  instability,  the 
reason  why  electoral  methods  under  the  Republic  bear  a 
remarkable  likeness  to  those  of  the  Second  Empire  is  not 

'  ComiHratiom  $ur  I«  principaux  ivinemenU  de  la  Bivolutiom 
Fran^lte,  Ouvrage  poethume,  1818. 
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merely  tliat  the  bulk  of  the  electoral  laws  uurvive ;  it  is 
that  its  fabric  of  centralised  Government  outlives  revolu- 
tions and  changes  of  regime.  Constructed  by  Napoleon 
on  the  remains  of  foundations  laid  by  the  Ancient  Mon- 
archy, it  is  so  strong  that  it  perpetuates  certain  relations 
between  the  Government  and  the  governed,  which  no 
change  or  revision  of  constitution,  no  reform  of  organic 
laws  materially  affects.  To  foreign  eyes  this  is  markedly 
conspicuous  in  the  circumstances  which  attend  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise. 

Under  the  Second  Empire  the  most  notable  features  of 
the  elections  were  the  official  candidatures  and  the  of&cial 
pressure  which  favoured  them.  The  former  have  practi- 
cally disappeared,  but  the  latter  is  inherent  in  the  French 
administrative  system.  Under  Louis  Napoleon  the  rule 
was  established  that  candidatures  agreeable  to  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  notified  to  the  population  by  means  of 
placards  printed  on  the  white  paper  which  iu  France  is 
reserved  for  official  announcements — the  famous  afficlut 
blanchet — and  candidates  who  used  them  without  authority 
were,  if  elected,  disqualified  as  having  thereby  attempted 
to  deceive  the  electorate.  Royalists  and  Repuhlicana 
alike  had  so  suffered  under  this  dispensation  that  the 
National  Assembly,  with  the  Germans  still  at  the  gates 
of  Paris,  and  the  Commune  threatening  its  insurrection, 
hastened  to  protest  against  the  principle.  After  the  Seize 
Mai,  in  which  minor  coup  d'gtat  Marshal  MacMahon  had 
the  support  of  the  Bonapartists,  at  the  elections  of  1877 
the  white  placards  reappeared  here  and  there,  but  this 
attempt  of  the  Reactionaries  to  improvise  the  minutely 
organised  effects  of  the  Second  Empire  was,  like  every- 
thing else  they  have  essayed  since  the  War,  unsuccessful, 
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anil  the  coosolidatioQ  of  the  Republic  datea  from  this 
failure.  Moreover,  one  of  the  principal  agencies  of  offi- 
cial candidature  had  already  beeu  abolished.  The  mayors 
of  the  villages,  to  the  number  of  33,000,  hitherto  nomi- 
nated bj  the  Government,  were  henceforth  elected  by  the 
municipal  councils,'  and  though  four-HfthB  of  the  old 
mayors  were  left  undisturbed  the  new  derivation  of  their 
powers  gave  an  altered  character  to  their  ofhce.  The 
remaining  3000  mayors  of  the  towns  and  of  the  bigger 
villages' were  still  appointed  by  decree  from  among  the 
members  of  the  councils  (though  the  Government  used  its 
prerogative  with  great  moderation)  till  1882,  when  the 
free  choice  of  mayor  was  extended  to  all  the  municipali- 
ties' except  to  that  of  tlie  capital,  which  has  a  special 
organisation. 

We  shall  see  to  what  extent  the  mayors  are  still  agents 
of  the  central  authority,  but  the  change  in  the  method 
of  their  appointment  betokened  a  desire  to  modify  the 
tradition  of  the  Second  Empire.  Nevertheless,  as  its 
memory  became  dim,  official  candidature  (which  its  sub- 
sequent modified  use  shows  to  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
French  idea  of  the  functions  of  centralised  government) 
might  later  have  been  openly  revived  had  the  accession  of 
President  Grevy  inaugurated  an  era  of  party  government; 
that  is  to  say,  had  a  united  Republican  party  been  faced 
by  a  formidable  Reactionary  minority,  and  had  ita  chief 
1  been  the  suppression  of  that  opposition.      The 

Loi  du  12  Aollt,  1876. 

CheEe-llcux  de  departs  me  nt.  d'arrondissemenl  et  dc  canton. 
Between  1876  and  the  passing  of  Ihe  law  of  Febniarj-,  1882,  llie  Gov- 
had  pracLically  relinquished  to  the  mnnk'ijnl  cuuncils  Ihe  iiouii- 
of  their  mayoiB,  overruling  the  vifbes  at  the  majority  iu  only  about 
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average  duration,  however,  of  M.  Grevy's  first  Cabinets 
was  less  than  seven  months,  showing  that  the  Third  Re- 
public was  to  be  an  era  of  government  by  group,  the 
groups  not  being  well  defined,  and  each  new  ministry 
usually  containing  several  members  of  the  fallen  Cabinet. 
There  was  no  fear  therefore  of  the  revival  of  the  official 
candidature  as  it  had  flourislied  under  Louis  Napoleon, 
methodically  organised  by  Prefets  under  the  public  direc- 
tion of  the  central  authority  ;  as  in  the  frequent  case  of  a 
contest  between  Republicans  of  different  shades  it  would 
be  awkward  to  favour  openly  the  claims  of  a  candidate 
whose  rival  might  be  returned  and  might  become  within 
the  Republican  ranks  a  formidable  opponent  of  the 
Ministers  who  had  shown  him  hostility.  But  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  French  administration  if  its 
agents  abstained  from  all  interference  in  the  free  choice 
by  the  electorate  of  legislative  representatives. 

In  a  handbook  of  the  Chamber,  wherein  the  biographies 
of  the  deputies  were  revised  by  themselves,  it  is  recorded 
that  ^^M.  Constans  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  presided 
over  the  elections  of  1881,  which  were  a  brilliant  victory 
for  the  Republican  party."  ^  Here  without  disguise  a 
complacent  Minister  declares  that  the  results  at  the  polls 
of  a  general  election  were  due  to  his  being  at  the  time 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  all  the  wires  of  the  French 
administrative  machine  in  his  hands.  In  1889  M.  Con- 
stans was  again  at  the  Place  Beauvau,  and  he  superin- 
tended the  elections  on  this  more  critical  occasion  with 

*  La  chamhre  de  1889,  par  A.  Bertrand,  Secr^taire-R^acteur  du  S^nat. 
M.  ConBtanB  retired  to  the  Senate  in  1889,  and  in  the  handbook  of  the 
Upper  Hoiise  Nos  Senateurs,  1894-97,  it  is  again  recounted  that  he 
**  presided  over  the  legiijlative  elections  in  18S1  and  1889." 
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even  greater  sacceas,  as  Bouliuigism,  in  spite  of  the  dight 
of  its  leader,  was  still  a  force  in  France,  and  it  needed  a 
skilful  wielding  of  the  weapon  of  centralisatioa  to  combat 
the  dissatisfaction  witii  the  existing  regime.  So  great 
was  the  repnte  of  M.  Constans  as  the  strong  man  for 
manipulating  elections  that  in  spite  of  virulent  attacks 
made  on  his  personal  character  and  history,  his  return  to 
office,  to  direct  the  elections  of  1893  unfavourably  to  the 
party  of  disorder,  was  desired  by  many  moderate  politi- 
cians who  did  not  share  his  political  opinions.  Such  is 
the  importance  attributed  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  during  the  electoral  period  that  M.  £>upuy, 
who  in  1893  held  that  office  in  conjunction  with  the  Pre- 
miership, publicly  announced  that  it  was  he  and  not  M. 
Constans  who  was  to  preside  over  the  coming  elections, 
and  on  the  eve  of  them,  in  accordance  with  a  practice 
handed  down  from  the  Empire,  he  summoned  to  Paris  the 
Prefets  to  elicit  the  latest  information  upon  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  country  and  to  give  them  their  Snal  orders. 
There  are  few  French  politicians  who  do  not  regard  the 
interference  of  the  government  in  elections  aa  legitimate, 
excepting  unsuccessful  candidates  who  have  been  victims 
of  the  system.  That  there  is  no  popular  sense  of  its 
impropriety  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ephemeral  ministers 
do  take  the  trouble  to  direct  elections  ou  the  principle  of 
tie  vo»  non  vobig,  as  it  is  nearly  always  for  his  successors 
that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  works,^  and  it  is  impossible 

'  M.  Cohbuha,  attei  directing  the  1881  elections  aa  Mfnlaier  or  ttaa 
Interior  in  the  first  Feiry  Cabinet,  was  turned  nut  of  <illice  a  nxinth  later 
by  the  advent  of  the  Ganibetta  MiniBlr)-.  M.  Alliiin  Tnr^#,  MiniHler  <>t 
the  Interior  at  the  elections  of  1886,  remained  in  office  l«n  weeks  afttr  the 
polk.  M.  Constans,  afi«r  his  succets  in  1880,  did  himself  renialn  at  the 
Place  BeauTAO  for  over  two  years,  but  die  Tlrard  Ministry,  of  which  he 
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for  Iiim  to  foretell  which  deputies  will  continue  to  support 
the  Cabinet  after  the  elections  and  which  will  combine 
with  Reactionaries  or  Socialists  to  bring  about  its  speedy 
downfall. 

At  the  elections  of  1893  there  was  an  average  of  two 
Republican  candidates  for  every  seat  in  the  provinces ;  ^ 
but  among  nearly  600  constituencies  there  were  only 
about  seventy  contests  confined  to  one  avowed  Reaction- 
ary and  one  Republican,  the  ouly  class  of  combat  wherein 
by  tradition  it  were  legitimate  for  the  central  Government 
to  interfere.  Hence  the  candidatures  which  have  in  their 
incidents  some  resemblance  to  those  patronised  by  the 
Empire,  are  now  seen  only  in  those  rare  regions  where 
the  Reactionaries  are  a  formidable  force.  In  the  Gers, 
when  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  in  1893  lost  the  seat  he  had 
held  for  eighteen  years  as  a  Bonapartist,  the  Prefet  on 
the  eve  of  the  poll  issued  affiches  blanches  prejudicial  to 
his  candidature,  which,  as  a  veteran  Imperialist,  he  must 
have  admired  in  principle  though  they  contributed  to  his 
defeat.     This  was  celebrated  by  the  authorities  quite  in 

WM  thon  a  member,  disappeared  in  a  few  months,  he  reeniming  his  port- 
fnllo  ntuUiT  M.  de  Freycinet ;  he,  however,  never  became  Prime  Minister, 
atid  M.  Diipuy  wai4  the  first  Uepublican  Premier  who  was  Minister  of  the 
Intnrior  at  an  electi(jn.  He  remained  in  office  three  months  after  direct- 
IriK  ftio  fOections  of  1893,  being  dismissed  a  fortnight  after  the  reafisem- 
blhiK  (if  Parliament. 

I  If  tliu  <l4!)>artinent  of  the  Seine  were  included  it  would  considerably 
ratMt  Lliii  av«raf(e,  M  there  were  over  *300  candidates  of  various  shades  of 
lU*\mh\U'.tiu\Mi\  tnr  the  forty-five  constituencies  of  Paris  and  its  suburbs ; 
bttt  I  Imvti  (iniltUMl  the  metropolis,  as  curiously  enough  the  Prefet  of  the 
Hftlnn  and  thn  tmauiM  of  the  central  Government  have  at  its  seat  no  iuflu- 
titwn  whaUiVMr,  In  the  provinces,  while  there  was  an  average  of  two  Re- 
Ifttbllitan  candldaUM  f(»r  every  seat.  In  many  constituencies  there  was  no 
tumumlf  and  in  many  others  Uiere  were  three  or  four  Republicans  opposed 
Ui  outi  igtother. 
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the  manner  of  the  period  when  M.  de  Persigny  superin- 
tended the  electiona,  and  the  day  after  tli«  poll  the  suc- 
cessful Repuhlican  candidate  made  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Auch,  the  capital  of  the  department,  with  the  Prefet 
who  escorted  him  round  the  archiepiscopal  city  in  a 
carriage  and  four.^  Previously,  in  1888,  when  M. 
Flourens,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  not  hitherto  in 
Parliament,  was  elected  deputy  in  the  Hautes  Alpes,  the 
Radicals  declared  he  owed  his  return  to  an  ofticiid  candi- 
dature accompanied  hy  all  the  coercive  practices  of  the 
Second  Empire;  and  the  Chamber  was  so  nearly  con- 
vinced that  this  was  so  that  it  was  only  hy  a  narrow 
majority  that  it  rejected  a  proposition  disqualifying  Min- 
isters from  being  candidates  at  bye-elections.' 

The  new  forms  of  official  candidature,  which  have 
grown  up  under  the  Third  Republic,  are  more  interest- 
ing to  study  as  special  products  of  France  than  easy  to 
justify  under  the  altered  condition  of  things.  Some- 
times the  Government  interferes  on  behalf  of  one  Re- 
publican candidate  against  another,  without,  indeed,  the 
intervention  of  the  Prefet,  but  by  other  methods  well 
known  under  the  Empire.  In  1898  the  contest  at 
Sancerre  in  the  Cher  was  between  the  sitting  member, 
M.  Maret,  the  well-known  Radical  journalist,  and  M. 
Picot,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Institute.  Both 
professed  loyalty  to  the  Republic,  and  if  M.  Picot's 
moderation  savoured  of  reaction,  M.  Maret's  indepen- 
dence had  often  allied  him  with  the  Monarchists  in 
overturning   Republican   ministries.      To  an  outsider   it 

1  September  4,  1803. 

» February  IT,  1B88.  The  Tirard  Ministry  escaped  defeat  on  Uito 
motion  tj  238  Tot«B  against  'i'il. 
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seemed  that  the  rare  instance  of  an  electoral  contest 
between  two  persona  above  the  mediocre  level  of  parlia- 
mentary candidstes  in  France,  would  have  been  an  occa- 
sion to  allow  the  constituency  to  pronounce  its  opiuioa 
freely  on  the  respective  merits  of  two  schools  of  Lib- 
eralism. This  was  not  the  view  of  the  Cabinet  in 
Paris.  Desiring  the  return  of  M.  Maret,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  bethought  him  that  a  Government  sub- 
sidy might  be  acceptable  to  the  Berrichon  vine-growers, 
and  three  days  before  the  poll  ^  he  indited  to  "  Monsieur 
le  Depute"  an  ofUcial  letter  announcing  the  ^ft,  and 
making  it  clear  to  the  peasants  that  but  for  M.  Maret 
being  their  member,  they  would  have  got  no  contribution. 
"  I  am  deliglitetl,"  said  the  Minister,  in  the  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  local  journals  on  the  eve  of  the  poll,  "to 
be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  value  I  attach  to  your 
kind  intervention  in  this  matter." 

It  is  significant  to  iind  a  Republican  victim  of  the 
Imperial  tribunals  aided  in  his  elections  under  the 
Third  Republic  by  the  identical  methods  practised 
under  the  Second  Empire,  and  denounced  by  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Opposition  thirty  years  before.  The 
polemical  literature  of  that  corrupt  period  contains 
many  a  passage  which  well  describes  France  regenerate 
under  tlie  Republic.  "The  rural  communes,"  wrote 
M.  Jules  Ferry  in  1863,  in  a  pamphlet  exposing  the 
methods  of  M.  de  Persigny,  "subsist  upon  die  alms  of 
the  Department  or  of  the  Treasury,  as  is  too  manifest, 
alati,  at  election  times.  The  tempter  has  no  need  to 
daKzto  their  eyes  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth;  the 
making  of  a  road,  or  of  a  foot-bridge,  satisfies  the 
>  H.  Tiger,  Angnat  17,  189S. 
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dreams  of  these  poor  people."'  M.  Ferry  goes  on  to 
relate  how  an  official  announcement,  posted  at  the 
Mairie,  notified  to  a  struggling  village  that  the  Prefet 
was  empowered  to  grant  about  a  quarter  of  the  sum 
given  by  the  Republican  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  the 
constituents  of  M.  Maret,  and  he  adds,  "By  a  happy 
coincidence,  the  benefaction  happened  to  be  made  just 
on  the  eve  of  the  poll."  So  does  history  repeat  itself ; 
and  the  reason  why  the  Republic,  which  M.  Ferry 
helped  to  establish,  reproduces  the  acts  which  he  de- 
nounced aa  evidence  of  the  corruption  of  the  Empire, 
he  indicates  in  the  same  pagesi  "It  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment that  I  accuse,  but  centralisation ;  not  the  heir, 
but  the  heritage." 

If  in  the  Berry,  the  Government  of  1893  favoured  the 
candidate  of  the  Extreme  Left  against  the  moderate  Re- 
publican, its  agents  took  the  opposite  course  in  Langue- 
doc.  A  Radical  journal  of  Toulouse,  to  which  curiously 
enough  M.  Maret  was  an  occasional  contributor,  de- 
nounced in  such  strong  terms  the  "  scandalous  pressure  " 
exercised  by  the  Prefet  of  the  Aude  in  favour  of  the 
Moderate  candidate  for  Cfircassonne  to  the  prejudice  of 
bis  Radical  opponent,  that  a  duel  took  place  between 
that  functionary  and  the  editor.  In  Provence,  at  the 
same  elections,  we  find  another  phase  of  electoral  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  central  authority.  At  Draguig- 
nan,  M.  Clemenceau,  who  headed  the  poll  at  the  first 
vote,  and  was  beaten  on  the  second  ballot,  was  said  to 
have  had  the  support  of  the  Prefet  of  the  Var,  although 
the  Government  undoubtedly  wished  to  rid  the  Chamber 
of  the  redoubtable  destroyer  of  ministries.  The  speedy 
>  La  tutu  fUctoraU  tn  1863. 
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removal  of  that  ofEcial  after  tlie  elections  indicated  that, 
with  M.  Clemenceau  out  of  the  way,  the  Minister  felt 
that  he  might  with  impunity  make  an  example  of  a 
functionary  who  had  favoured  him,  and  his  successor 
was  denounced  in  the  organ  of  the  defeated  member  as 
the  nominee  of  the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  an  insinuation  oot 
calculated  to  smooth  his  path  in  the  anti-clerical  Var. 

The  foregoing  examples  demonstrate  two  facts :  first, 
that  the  principle  of  interference  in  the  elections  by  the 
central  power  is  approved  of  by  all  the  parties  in  the 
State,  every  group,  Reactionary  and  Kepublican,  having 
in  turn  profited  from  it ;  and  second,  that  the  system  is 
under  the  Republic  applied  in  a  manner  so  undisciplined 
and  casual  as  to  have  no  effect  in  promoting  that  stability 
of  government  which  would  be  its  justification.  The 
ephemeral  character  of  French  ministries ;  the  confused 
sectional  groups  within  the  Republican  party  ;  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  serious  opposition  to  the  Republican  form 
of  government ;  — all  these  causes  have  made  it  difficult  to 
retain  the  systematic  regulation  of  the  elections  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  authority  in  Paris. 

Although  few  of  the  Prefete  remain  in  their  posts  long 
enough  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  exist- 
ence in  the  departments,  and  although  the  mayors  are  no 
longer  nominated  by  the  State,  the  former  have  stiU  con- 
siderable power  to  bring  pressure  on  the  municipalities 
within  their  jurisdiction.  The  mayors  of  a  department 
are  under  the  authority  of  the  Prefet,  and,  apart  from 
the  respect  which  all  tYench  officials  have  for  the  chiefs 
of  the  administrative  hierarchy,  it  is  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  their  municipalities,  whether  poor  rural  com- 
munes or  relatively  large  and  prosperous  towns,  that  they 
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should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  prefecture.  The 
acceleration  of  questions  like  those  of  the  making  of 
roads  or  of  tramways  depends  on  the  good-will  of  the 
Prefet,  who  has  the  power  to  delay  or  to  modify  schemes 
of  local  improvement.  The  "  dossiers  " '  relating  to  com- 
munal affairs  are  lodged  at  the  prefecture  for  considera- 
tion, and  at  election  times  it  is  easy  for  a,  Prefet  to 
retain  them  until  the  eve  of  the  polls,  despatching  them 
at  that  critical  moment  to  their  respective  communes 
endorsed  with  the  prefectoral  decision.  Au  active  func- 
tionary, ambitious  of  a  reputation  for  administrative  abil- 
ity, has  many  occasions  for  supplementing  the  favours 
thus  accorded  to  local  projects.  By  offering  occasional 
hospitality  to  the  mayors  and  not  disdaining  them  if 
they  wear  the  blue  blouse  or  the  wooden  sabots,  by  per- 
sonally visiting  the  communes,  and  by  generally  estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  with  the  municipalities,  an 
adroit  Prefet  can,  without  appearing  to  use  untoward 
pressure,  make  himself  a  position  which,  if  it  fall  short 
of  that  of  grand  elector  of  the  department,  is  one  of 
commanding  influence  at  election  times. 

If  one  of  the  Republican  representatives  of  the  depart- 

1  It  la  remarkable  that  thia  useful  term  has  no  corresponding  word  In 
Engliah  adminiBtratiTe  terminology,  although  llie  "dossier"  is  produced 
in  great  abundance  in  the  public  offices  in  Whiiehall.  It  is  offlcialij  de- 
fined as  the  coUeclion  in  one  envelope  or  covtT  —  lechnically  called  the 
chemise — ol  all  the  documeiiW,  correspinulaiice,  repoits,  etc.,  relating  U> 
one  affair  or  peison.  The  "  doesiere  "  stored  at  the  Prol'eclui-e  of  I'ollce 
at  Paris  contain  the  secret  biographies  of  many  French  citiipns  of  all  con- 
ditions. The  extensive  set  of  "dossiers"  compiled  by  M.  Wilmm,  the 
famous  Bon-ln-law  of  President  Grdvy,  related  to  the  lives  and  achleve- 
menu  of  some  of  his  colleagues  In  tlie  Chaiobur  and  van  a  pntclous  poH- 
iies^oD,  which  was  said  to  account  tor  the  impunity  of  his  return  to 
public  life.  The  "doffiiers"  referred  to  above  have  a  less  personal 
character  (see  vol.  L  p.  143). 
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ment  happen  to  be  a  politician  of  influence,  a  leader  of  a 
group  in  the  Chamber,  or  the  owner  of  a  journal,  it  is 
sometimes  more  to  the  interest  of  the  Prefet  to  cultivate 
his  protection  than  that  of  the  evanescent  holder  of  the 
portfolio  of  the  Interior  ;  ^  and  there  is  no  safer  means  of 
gaining  promotion  in  the  administrative  career  than  the 
sagacious  recognition  of  the  quality  of  a  candidate,  even 
though  he  be  not  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  ministry  of 
the  moment.  Hence  an  unoflBcial  politician  may  have  at 
his  disposal  machinery  intended  to  be  used  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  actual  nominees  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment. Not  that  the  support  given  by  the  Prefet  in  a 
case  like  this  is  often  at  variance  with  the  orders  he  re- 
ceives from  Paris.  The  central  administration  as  a  rule 
does  not  combat  the  candidature  of  an  outgoing  deputy, 
no  matter  to  what  section  of  the  Republican  party  he 
belongs,  if  he  have  a  strong  position  in  his  constituency. 
The  Prefets  of  the  Third  Republic  are  disposed  to  recog- 
nise the  personal  situation  of  the  candidate  (provided  of 
course  that  he  be  not  a  Reactionary),  and  this  is  how  it  is 
possible  in  some  departments  that  the  prefecture  should 
support  the  candidature  of  an  Opportunist  in  one  arron- 
dissement,  of  a  Radical  in  another,  and  of  a  Socialist  in  a 
third. 

Instances  abound  of  the  ofiScial  favours  of  the  prefecture 
being  shown  to  one  Republican  candidate  or  group  at  the 
expense  of  another.  In  March,  1893,  M.  Bazille,  the  "  In- 
dependent Republican"  deputy  for  Poitiers,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  to  the  electoral  preferences 
shown  by  the  Prefet  of  the  neighbouring  department  of 
the  Haute  Vienne.     At  the  same  sitting  of  the  Chamber, 

^  The  average  teuure  of  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  is  nine  months. 
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M.  Deandreis,  the  Radical  deputy  for  Montpellier,  made 
similar  complaints  about  the  Prefet  of  the  Herault,  who 
was  defended  by  M.  Mas,  the  member  for  Beziers  in  the 
same  department,  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  defender  of  the  functionary  retained  his  seat  at  the 
general  election  while  his  assailant  was  beaten.  In  the 
Puy  de  Dome,^  the  prefecture  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Radical  deputy  for  Clermont-Ferrand,  M.  Guyot- 
Dessaigne,*  who,  having  been  a  zealous  functionary  of  the 
Empire,  was  conversant  with  the  traditions  of  official 
candidature,  and  the  official  representatives  of  the  Repub- 
lic had  either  to  work  with  him  and  for  him  or  to  go 
elsewhere.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances.  The 
situation  was  well  summed  up  by  a  Republican  deputy 
after  the  elections  of  1893,  when,  in  a  speech  to  his  con- 
stituents, he  said  :  ^^  In  one  department  the  administrative 
body  supports  the  Liberal  policy,  in  the  next  one  the 
Radicals  are  favoured,  while  in  another  the  Prefet  carries 
out  the  orders  of  his  Minister,  and  the  sous-Prefets  follow 
a  different  line.  There  are  many  functionaries,  whom  we 
know  of,  who  are  much  more  preoccupied  about  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  Government  of  to-morrow  than  to  the 
Government  they  represent,  and  this  is  a  state  of  anarchy 
which  the  country  wants  to  put  an  end  to."  When  M. 
Felix  Faure  made  these  sound  observations  to  his  fellow- 
townsmen  at  Havre,^  neither  he  nor  his  hearers  imagined 

1  Journal  des  Dkbats,  August  23,  1893. 

'  M.  Guyot-Dessaigne  had  on  one  occasion  been  appointed  Minister, 
but  the  Floquet  Cabinet,  which  he  was  invited  to  join,  fell  a  week  later, 
in  February',  1889.  After  these  elections  he  was  Minister  of  Public 
Works  for  over  four  months  in  the  Radical  Bourgeois  Cabinet,  1895-96. 

»  November  4,  1893.  When  I  noted  this  speech  of  the  future  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  I  preserved  it  as  the  utter- 
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that  in  little  more  than  a  year  his  voice  would  become  the 
most  authoritative  in  France. 

Under  the  Third  Republic  a  prefecture  has  often  been 
a  stepping-stone  to  an  embassy.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  legitimate  ambition  of  a  Prefet  should 
induce  him  to  cultivate  the  good  graces  of  a  deputy  likely 
to  have  influence  to  promote  him.  But  if  the  only  officials 
in  a  department  who  waited  on  the  favour  of  a  politician 
were  the  Prefet  and  his  lieutenants,  the  evil  of  the  system 
would  not  be  extensive.  M.  Jules  Ferry  in  1863,  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  electioneering  forces  with  which  cen- 
tralisation could  move  universal  suffrage,  gave  a  list  of 
some  of  the  functionaries  who  helped  to  promote  the  elec- 
tion of  the  candidate  of  the  Government:  —  "From  the 
rector-of -academy  to  the  humblest  village  school-master  ; 
from  the  receiver-general  of  finance  to  the  writ-server; 
from  the  manager  of  the  Government  factories  to  the 
licenced  dealer  in  tobacco ;  from  the  post-office  inspector  to 
the  letter-carrier;  from  the  director  of  public  domains 
to  the  road-mender;  from  the  president  of  the  tribunal 
to  the  gendarme  and  rural  policeman."  Now  all  these 
officials  in  France  still  depend  on  the  central  Government, 
and  most  of  them  are  as  ready  now  as  under  the  Empire 
to  play  the  part  of  political  agents  at  election  times,  with 
the  difference  that  owing  to  the  instability  of  ministries, 
and  to  the  divisions  in  the  Republican  party,  they  do  not 
get  their  orders  so  directly  from  headquarters. 

If  a  candidate  at  the  present  day  is  openly  supported 

by  the  prefecture,  he  arrives  in  the  communes  to  hold 

anoe  of  an  independent  but  not  prominent  politician,  who,  though  he  had 
been  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  several  times,  had  never  been  a 
Minister,  and  who  seemed  to  represent  the  feelings  of  a  commercial  com- 
munity rather  than  of  governmental  circles. 
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his  meetings  escorted  by  all  the  authorities  —  judges, 
tax-collectors,  school-masters,  and  road-inspectors.  If, 
ho^'ever,  he  be  au  active  Republican  deputy  presenting 
himself  for  re-election,  and  the  Prefet  be  neutral  for  some 
reason^  such  as  the  recency  of  his  arrival  and  his  con- 
sequent ignorance  of  his  subordinates,  he  will  make  bis 
electioneering  rounds  accompanied  by  the  same  imposing 
body-gnard,  as  though  he  were  the  nominee  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  Here  arises  the  evil  which  is  per- 
haps more  demoralising  than  the  ofBcial  candidature 
under  the  Empire.  The  Imperial  manipulation  of  elec- 
tions, deplorable  from  our  English  point  of  view,  was 
inteUigible.  It  had  for  its  aim  the  stability  of  the 
regime.  The  justification  for  modifying  the  free  expres- 
sion of  the  suffrage  was,  that  a  people  prone  to  revolu- 
tion needed  the  control  of  the  central  power  in  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise.  That  idea  is  still  inherent  in 
the  mind  of  the  French  administrative  hierarchy;  but 
under  the  Republic  the  ministries  are  too  feeble  and 
short-lived  to  direct  the  working  of  the  machinery, 
which,  preserved  in  all  its  perfection,  may  one  day  be 
a  magnificent  booty  for  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  having 
led  France  to  victory,  may  release  her  from  the  parlia- 
mentary system.  Meanwhile,  in  default  of  effective  min- 
istries, the  machine  of  centralisation  is  worked  by  other 
hands.  The  Republican  deputy  seeking  re-election  is 
supported  in  his  campaign  by  the  authorities  of  the 
cantons  and  the  communes,  whether  he  have  the  co\iH- 
tenance  of  the  prefecture  or  only  its  neutrality,  because 
one-half  of  these  functionaries  owe  their  situations  to 
the  candidate  and  the  other  half  hope  for  promotion  if 
they  aid  his  re-election. 
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If  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  entirely  filled  with 
paragons  of  virtue,  their  fine  qualities  could  not  survive 
the  demoralisation  caused  by  the  amount  of  irregular  pat- 
ronage vested  in  the  hands  of  parliamentary  representa- 
tives, by  reason  of  the  inability  to  exercise  it  of  the  weak 
incumbents  of  a  strong  central  power.  There  is  no  par- 
ish nor  hamlet  in  France  which  does  not  contain  a  certain 
number  of  holders  of  places  of  profit  under  the  Govern- 
ment. This  legion  of  mercenaries,  no  longer  organised 
to  protect  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  looks  to  the  deputy  as 
the  fountain  of  honour  and  promotion,  and  it  seems  to 
be  an  established  principle  in  France  that  neither  can 
be  obtained  without  solicitation.  Whether  it  be  official 
advancement  or  a  bureau  de  tahac  that  is  sought,  the 
ministers'  secretaries  tell  office-seekers  that  laudatory 
testimonials  and  laudable  records  of  service  count  for 
little  without  the  recommendation  of  a  deputy.  So  ex- 
tensively is  this  method  of  solicitation  encouraged  that 
the  professors  who  conduct  the  examination  for  Univer- 
sity diplomas  and  for  admission  to  the  Military  College 
of  St.  Cyr  complain  that  the  appeals  they  receive  from 
the  parents  of  candidates  (indiscreet  ebullitions  of  pa- 
rental anxiety  not  unknown  in  other  countries)  are 
significantly  emphasised  by  accompanying  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation from  deputies  —  professors  being  exposed 
to  this  affront  by  the  fact  that  in  France  they  are  func- 
tionaries dependent  on  the  Government  for  promotion.^ 

^  An  important  statement  on  this  subject,  by  M.  Lavisse,  the  eminent 
Academician  and  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  appeared  in  the  Journal  des 
JHhaU  on  August  2,  1893,  in  which  instances  of  efforts  made  to  bring 
political  pressure  on  examiners  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  were 
given  with  much  circumstance.  M.  Lavisse,  who  is  one  of  the  highest 
acad«;fnical  authorities  in  France,  was  reported  to  liave  said :  '^  Les  mosurs 
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The  depmy  being  rt-^xir-icii  i^  tz.  Jiir-iiaea;  oi  suca 
utiliiT  CO  uu  diet^con.  :i  ^  z^;  jiir^r-aiiig  ~Jij;  .k9^<i.i;i- 
doaa  are  fanned  in  "ihe  I'ic^zii^ZKn-z'.cn  :o  onr-iais*!  -iitf 
choice  iif  che  dispecaer  ii  ^zr^cmp;  m  jao«  :iie  »ic:uit; 
member  die.  or  retii?*.  ir  become  \iii?oc:iIar.  Is  is  uwu 
that  che  new  lorva  oi  jficiiu  siniii'UEow  js  bf.'ugti:  iaio 
action.  The  local  -limm-;— ii^  btriir  no  rt^seuibLkUi.'<e  to 
the  panr  or^anLiacion:)  in  oar  iouncry.  aoubly  in  :Ii« 
pecoliaritv  that  xhni^  '.eidin^  spiriLs.  tisLctially  in  rural 
dLiaicta,  are  otten.  perstina  in  Goverament  empit'v.  Th* 
ea&artt  ia  nsnallv  :he  aeadi^oarcers  oi  tbe^  ASicvtdiious, 
whiiih  are  freqaenciv  presided  over  by  lae  villag«  s<.'ii\.vl- 
maater.  who.  in  iiLi  oapacity  oi  mtmicipal  jevKtary.  is  a 
person  of  political  importance  :  and  a:uou^  ih«  members 
are  gener^y  to  be  foand  ^>me  kn-'al  oi)ii.'t.d3  of  th« 
GoTemmeat.  who  perform  iLieful  but  humblo  t'uuctU'Us 
in  connection  with  the  le^'^ing  of  the  ta\f^  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  the  post,  or  the  maintea^iice  of  the  n.>ad& 

Whatever  the  local  features  of  these  coteries'  tht*y 

dectonlcs  noos  enTihitnt.  Lm  ilecteun  sa*nit  i)n\<u  n'obUvui  t*liv 
lien  nns  le  denunder.  Pour  avoii  uu  bureau  itv  uibiw.  uii  »vitiH¥Uif»t. 
one  d&OTiuoo.  le  coap  de  piston  est  utili'.  ti^v^wutv  mfuu>.  Ijm  Xmn-au\ 
de  minnttre  diseot  tuix  «>11ii:iteiir> :  —  Fait(«-vous  nKs,>umi»iHlt>r  vir  viiiiw 
d^pui^.  Cn  doader  aans  lettre  de  d^put^  wt  btciiiuptct.  II*  luttviil  »Ui«t 
Is  Aecteun  que  1i  letire  Je  dei'iit*  eH  Bouveiu  plus  U-iw  mif  l.i  U>iiiv  do 
U  loi :  qu'elle  >pais?  1««  ri^eurs  d^  la  r^e.  dv  l»  dotuiiir,  iiu'int'  >'i'lli>ii 
de  Vaalotiti  miliuure.  II  n-t  ualurel  iiiie  des  i<an-iilii  s'iiii:iKii!i'iii  i|ii'iui 
dlplOme  s'oblieut  comme  uu  bucvau  de  lalui'.  ^int  I'ti^rv,  I'l  >|.i\'>i  riilii' 
dans  one  fecole  comiue  dans  un  emi'K'i.  (mr  (nvi-tir."  Aiimlior  Ai-.iiU'- 
micUii.  devoted  to  the  R^pubtii'aii  i^iiiu'.  M.  Jultii  Clnri'liis  tliri'i'  >  imiii 
later,  said  that  be  had  been  condoling  with  a  law  ittudcut  nUi>  hihl  l:iilt'd 
in  hJB  ezamination  for  the  diplonui.  niul  hi-  tvi'luMl,  "  II  u'.v  u  I'li-ii  d'l'ioit- 
nant :  je  n'av^  pas  de  Teci)mm:iiidalii>iis."  —  '/Vihju,  l:t  .]iillli>l,  \HM, 

>  Theae  commltteee  vary  iu  nniiiii  and  Id  »rKitiilH»ilim  In  dllli'iviil 
T^ons  ol  France,  and  In  ftonie  partti  vihvrv  tlioy  arti  liuihI  iHiwurfiil  iliulr 
ofltensible  aim  is  nut  polliiuaL     In  VaucluMc  iind  lii  tlii<  \'ai',  tm  liuilunM), 
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have  immense  power,  not  merely  in  the  nomination  of 
deputies,  but  as  the  intermediaries  and  distributors  of  the 
patronage  exercised  by  parliamentary  representatiyes, 
which  is  not  only  locally  considerable,  but  extends  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  constituencies.^  The  combined 
influence  of  a  deputy  who  has  favours  at  his  disposal 
and  of  the  organisations  which  support  him  is  such, 
that  critics  of  the  system  declare  that  France  has  two 
constitutions — the  written  law  of  1876,  according  to 
which  the  executive  power  is  confided  to  the  ministers, 
who  are  responsible  before  the  Chambers,  and  to  whom 
the  members  of  the  administrative  service  are  subordi- 
nate ;  the  other  unwritten,  whereby  the  executive  power 
is  exercised  at  Paris  in  the  bureaux  of  the  central  de- 
partments of  the  State  with  the  co-operation  of  members 
of  Parliament,  and  in  provincial  prefectures  under  the 
orders  of  politicians.*    The  pressure  brought  by  legis- 

there  extoUi  an  institution  called  the  chambrie^  a  village  society  consisting 
of  a  score  or  so  of  members,  sometimes  several  of  these  clubs  being  found 
in  a  single  commune.  A  room  is  hired  for  the  meetings,  and  the  primary 
object  of  these  clubs  is  said  to  be  the  cheaper  enjoyment  of  refreshments 
by  means  of  the  co-operative  system.  No  political  test  is  required  for 
membership,  but  each  one  usually  contains  a  member  whose  strong  will 
gives  him  the  position  of  leader,  and  in  rural  France  a  leader  of  opinion  is 
usually  an  active  i)olitician  of  advanced  views.  It  is  easy  to  see  how, 
amid  the  political  indifference  of  provincial  life,  the  president  of  each  of 
these  societies  becomes  a  political  agent  of  influence,  and  how  each 
ehambrie  forms  a  drilled  body  of  electors  imder  the  orders  of  an  active 
chief. 

1  An  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  some  members  of  the  Parisian  police 
force  brought  to  light  incidentally  the  remarkable  fact  that  no  fewer  than 
sixty  sergents-de-ville  in  the  capital  owed  their  nomination  to  the  deputy 
of  a  provincial  arrondissement  whence  they  all  came  {Journal  des  DibaU, 
21  Octobre,  1898). 

>  M.  Subline :  S^nateur  de  rAisne.  Discours  en  prenantpoueuion  du 
fauteuil  d€  laprMdence  du  centre  gauche  du  Sinat,  18  Janvier,  18M. 
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l&tors  apoa  the  cnuisicoiy  roinjglers  of  the  day :  their 
relatiooa  with  the  penniuieat  ofiouils  who  advise  oa  the 
distribntioD  o£  pacromig^ :  the  intrigues  and  solicitatiuos 
which  prelade  the  oomiaatioa  to  any  administrative  p<«t : 
the  life  of  a  provincial  fonotiottary  hari&sed  by  his  sub- 
ordinatioii  to  two  sets  of  masters,  his  hiersrvhii:  chiefs 
and  the  onocScial  band  of  local  wire-pullers  alwa_\~s  ready 
to  denounce  him  to  the  deputy :  all  these  phases  of 
French  political  existence  are  vouched  for.  not  by  dis- 
appointed Reactionaries  or  violent  politicians  of  other 
extreme  groups,  but  on  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of 
witnesses  whose  loyalty  to  the  Republic  is  as  well  known 
as  is  their  moderation.  They  show  that  the  relations 
between  the  legislature  and  the  administrative  service 
are  of  an  unhealthy  character,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
electoral  practices  now  in  vogue  in  France  are  mor«  de- 
moralising to  the  nation  than  was  the  Imperial  methml  of 
conducting  elections,  as  under  the  parliamentary  system 
the  democracy  is  not  the  victim  but  the  voluntary  ac- 
complice of  the  evil  which  Is  wrought. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  all  the  constituencies 
of  France  the  proceedings  are  identical ;  for  while  in 
some,  like  Toulouse,  the  unscrupulous  practices  of  officials 
and  of  electors  are  abnormally  frequent,  in  others  we  find 
Repnblic&n  deputies  enjoying  a  locid  popularity  which 
would  insure  their  election  if  the  centralised  system  did 
not  exist.  But  though  the  uniformity  of  the  Set'ond 
Empire  is  no  longer  found,  there  is  a  cliarui^teristiu  which 
survives  regimes  —  the  superiority  of  Govenimeiit  func- 
tionaries to  abstract  principles,  and  their  consistency  in 
never  supporting  a  candidate  who  is  unlikely  to  have  the 
ear  of  ministers  in  recommending  ofiioiid  promotions. 
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When  the  Comte  Albert  de  Mun  was  member  for  the 
Morbihan  I  once  spent  some  days  with  him  in  the  heart 
of  his  constituency  in  a  mountain  town  remote  from  rail- 
ways, and  observed  the  pleasant  relations  of  the  eloquent 
deputy  with  the  inhabitants  of  every  class  (who  were  not 
all  his  supporters),  as  manifested  by  the  cordiality  of  the 
greetings  with  which  the  Breton  peasants  hailed  him  in 
market-place  or  shop ;  until  one  day,  driving  out  of  the 
town,  we  met  on  the  road  a  group  of  two  or  three  men, 
not  attired  in  the  picturesque  costume  which  lingers  in 
that  region,  who  passed  by  with  averted  glances,  not  even 
proffering  the  accustomed  salute  which  strangers  exchange 
on  the  roadside  in  Brittany.  "These  are  functionaries," 
explained  M.  de  Mun,  "and  are  the  only  members  of  the 
population,  friends  or  opponents,  who  ever  treat  me  with 
incivility."  And  yet  these  servants  of  the  State,  who 
drew  their  modest  salaries  from  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation or  of  Finance  or  of  Public  Works,  had  not  neces- 
sarily any  objection  on  principle  to  the  deputy's  opinions ; 
but  they  were  functionaries,  and  M.  de  Mun  was  a 
member  of  the  Opposition,  —  in  the  position  of  MM. 
Jules  Ferry  and  Gambetta  or  of  his  own  kinsman,  M.  de 
Montalembert,  under  the  Empire,  and  therefore  to  be 
exterminated  by  the  weapon  of  centralised  Government, 
of  which,  had  they  been  old  enough,  they  would  have 
been  the  equally  zealous  servants  under  Louis  Napoleon : 
and  when  the  Republic  has  given  way  to  some  other 
regime  they  will,  if  they  live  to  see  that  day,  scowl  on  the 
Republican  deputy  or  candidate  whom  they  meet  on  their 
promenades  around  the  provincial  town  where  they  may 
then  be  stationed. 
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It  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  foregoing  pages 
that  the  hindrances  to  the  fair  exercise  of  the  suffrage 
which  specially  characterise  French  elections  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  the  corrupt  practices  which  have  called  for 
legislation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  invalidation  of 
an  election  by  the  Chamber,  being  decided  by  party  vote, 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that  improper  practices  have 
prevailed,  especially  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
verdict  of  the  committee,  which  has  examined  in  detail 
the  evidence,  is  reversed  after  an  impassioned  debate  in 
the  full  House  which  knows  nothing  about  it.  More- 
over, the  votes  of  the  Chamber  are  not  given  in  the  form 
of  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  recording  that  this  or  that 
specific  breach  of  the  law  has  been  demonstrated  or  dis- 
proved; they  merely  pronounce  an  Aye  or  a  No  on  the 
general  question  of  the  candidate  being  allowed  to  take 
his  seat.  Again,  the  testimony  adduced  before  the  com- 
mittees is  for  the  most  part  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
serious  evidence.  It  is  all  unsworn,  and  its  value  and 
nature  may  be  judged  from  an  incident  in  the  Chamber 
of  1885,  when  the  power  of  invalidation  was  used  in  a 
wholesale  manner,  as,  scrutin-de-liste  being  then  in  use, 
the  representation  of  entire  departments  was  annulled  by 
a  single  vote.  The  committee  had  advised  the  valida- 
tion of  the  six  Monarchical  deputies  of  the  Arddche;  a 
Republican  deputy  proposed  that  this  decision  should  be 
reversed,  and  in  support  of  his  argument  read  letters 
from  the  constituency  to  show  that  the  clergy  had  used 
undue  influence.     '^But  this  is  mere  gossip,"  interrupted 
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a  member  of  the  Right,  while  another  asked,  ^^  Where  is 
your  proof  of  these  allegations  ?  "  "  The  proof  is  in  the 
signatures,"  replied  the  speaker,  ^^the  letters  are  all  from 
people  worthy  of  credence";  and  solely  on  this  the 
Chamber  invalidated  the  election  by  a  party  vote.^ 

I  have  read  a  large  number  of  the  reports  made  on  all 
the  elections  since  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution 
of  1875,  and  of  the  debates  arising  out  of  them.  They 
are  useful  as  ethical  studies  in  French  provincial  life, 
but  they  give  the  impression  that  irregularities  are  more 
prevalent  than  corrupt  practices.  The  intervention  of 
the  clergy  has  been  a  frequent  cause  of  the  unseating 
of  Reactionary  deputies.  Here  and  there  a  priest  is 
charged  with  an  offence  heard  of  sometimes  in  Irish 
election  petitions, —  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments  for 
political  reasons;  but  a  Frenchman  who  demands  the 
sacraments  when  in  sound  health  is  usually  an  elector 
likely  to  vote  on  the  same  side  as  the  priest  without 
coercion.  For  the  most  part  the  intervention  attributed 
to  the  clergy  is  of  the  nature  of  political  activity  devoid 
of  mysticism ;  as  even  the  sermons  quoted  in  the  reports 
are  more  eloquent  on  the  unattractive  qualities  of  the 
anti-clericals  in  this  world  than  on  the  penalties  they  are 
incurring  in  the  world  to  come.  Indeed  the  acts  imputed 
to  the  priests  which  invalidate  elections,  often  on  the 
vaguest  hearsay  evidence,  are  of  so  mild  a  character  that 
if  they  had  the  same  effect  in  our  country,  when  practised 
by  divines  of  all  denominations,  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  a  general  election,  would  contain  few  members  but 
those  whose  seats  had  not  been  contested.  The  distribu- 
tion of  voting  iMipers,  or  tlie  posting  up  of  placards  on  a 

^  Cbambre  dw  Mput^ :  Stance  du  16  D^cembre,  1886^ 
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church-building  by  a  cure,  or  his  giving  the  benediction 
at  a  public  meeting,  or  even  the  delirerj-  of  a  8[)eech  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate,  has  been  held  by  the  Chamber  to 
be  undue  clerical  influence. 

No  doubt  after  the  Seize  Mai  the  clergy  constituted  a 
most  a^pcssive  electioneering  force  at  the  orders  of  the 
Gorernment  of  the  day;  and  in  the  succeeding  period  of 
bitterness,  during  the  conflict  excited  by  the  Ferr^-  laws, 
they  threw  themselves  into  it  as  vigorously  as  did  their 
opponents.  But  in  later  years  the  submission  to  the 
Republic  enjoined  by  the  Vatican  has  been  accepted  by 
the  body  of  the  priesthood,  and  clerical  influence,  except 
perhaps  in  Brittany,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  important 
feature  of  French  elections  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  subject  of  bribery  we  shall  glance  at  when  exam- 
ining  that  of  election  expenses.  Treating  exists  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  testified  by  the  expression  of  electoral 
jurisprudence,  "libations  at  the  expense  of  the  candi- 
date"; but  in  France  the  custom  of  offering  inebriating 
beverages  to  obtain  or  to  reward  services  is  not  so  wide- 
spread as  in  the  British  Islands,  although  the  significa- 
tion  of  the  word  pour-boirty  classical  since  the  days  of  the 
Encyclopaedists,'  would  favour  the  opposite  presumption. 
Intemperance  is  unhappily  increasing  in  France,  and  the 
cabaret  is  everywhere  the  headquarters  of  local  political 
committees  j  but  though  the  pursuit  of  politics  lends  to  a 
lai^e  consumption  of  wine  in  the  South,  and  of  noxious 
spirits  in  regions  where  wiue  is  rare,  the  habits  thus 
acquired  do  not  seem  to  have  produced  evils  of  the  char- 
acter which  have  called  for  stringent  electoral  legislation 
in  our  country.  The  best  proof  that  neither  bribery, 
>  S.ff.  D'Alembert :  Lettre  d  Votlairt,  5  NOTetnbre,  1776. 
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treating)  nor  intimidation  exists  in  an  acute  form  at 
French  elections  is  that  the  legislation  which  penalises 
those  unlawful  acts  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Empire,^  and  has  been  found  to  suffice  for  the 
cases  that  have  arisen  under  the  Republic. 

The  peculiar  forms  of  corrupt  practices  of  which  we 
have  no  counterpart  are  the  special  product  of  centralisa- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  they  result  from  the  elections  being 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  functionaries  without 
whose  complicity  they  could  not  be  used.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  are  widenspread,  and  they  flourish  chiefly 
in  the  South,  where  the  resources  of  political  warfare  are 
ardent.  The  most  remarkable  ^  in  recent  years  are  those 
brought  to  light  in  two  localities  already  mentioned  for 
their  unusual  code  of  electoral  ethics,  the  city  of  Toulouse 
and  the  department  of  the  H^rault;  in  both  cases  the  evi- 
dence of  the  frauds  committed  is  more  trustworthy  than 
the  hearsay  testimony  admitted  in  inquiries  held  by  the 
Chamber,  as  in  the  former  the  Government  recognised 
them  by  the  removal  of  the  Pr^fet  of  the  Haute  Garonne, 
whose  subordinates  had  favoured  them,  and  in  the  latter 

^  D^ret  organique  da  2  F^vrier,  1862.  The  Empire  was  not  nominally 
proclaimed  till  ten  months  later. 

*  Tlio  elections  at  Nice  are  also  of  a  remarkable  character,  almost  every 
▼oter  having  his  price ;  but  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  mention  the  Nice 
electioIu^  municipal  and  legislative,  in  connection  with  French  electoral 
practices,  as  the  fixed  population  of  that  city  is  as  little  French  as  is  the 
temiMirary  cosmopolitan  crowd  which  frequents  it  in  the  winter.  The 
greater  part  of  the  *'  County  of  Nice  ^*  differs  from  Savoy  —  incorporated 
wlUi  France  by  the  same  treaty — in  that  its  inhabitants  are  in  language 
au<l  chanu^terisUc  utu^rly  distinct  from  the  French.  One  feature  of  the 
elootionii,  legislative  and  municipal,  is  that  during  the  electoral  period 
ephemeral  newspapers  make  their  appearance  printed  in  Nifois,  in  which 
langungt\  more  akin  to  Piedmontese  than  to  Proven^,  the  pecoliar 
practices  are  conducted. 
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M.  Paul  Leroj-Beaaliea,  who  was  their  yictini,  pub- 
lished a  circomstantial  narrative  of  the  incidents  which, 
like  all  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  that  eminent  econo- 
mist, is  of  unimpeachable  accuracy.^ 

We  haye  already  seen  how  at  Toulouse  the  electoral 
lists  were  fidsified  by  the  municipal  officials  with  the 
complicity  of  their  colleagues  of  the  central  administra- 
tion at  the  prefecture.  A  Government  prosecution  was 
ordered,  and  the  hero  of  the  trial  was  one  of  the  accused. 
Mascaras  by  name,  a  characteristic  Meridional,  whose 
tale,  told  to  the  court,  glowed  with  the  local  colour  of  the 
region  where  Languedoc  meets  Gascony.  There  were 
three  essentials  to  an  election,  he  said,  the  first  to  have 
a  good  register  (the  mode  of  fabricating  which  we  have 
noticed),  the  second  to  have  good  votes  at  the  poll,  and 
the  third  to  have  a  good  method  of  counting.  It  would 
need  a  volume  to  give  even  an  outline  of  all  the  frauds 
confessed  to  have  been  committed  for  nine  years  at  every 
election,  legislative,  departmental,  and  municipal,  as  it 
was  alleged  that  eighty-six  distinct  methods  of  fraud* 
had  been  practised  at  Toulouse.  The  "good  register" 
created  by  the  friendly  concurrence  of  the  H8tel  de  Ville 
and  the  Prefecture  had  to  be  supplemented  by  precautions 
at  the  poll  and  at  the  counting.     The  municipal  officials 

*  Un  chapitre  des  mcturs  eleetorales  en  Francey  dans  Us  annkes  1889  H 
1890,  par  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Membre  de  riiistitut. 

*  One  of  the  more  rudimentary  methods,  which  is  said  to  be  practised 
occasionally  all  over  France,  arises  out  of  the  provision  enacting  that  a 
voting  paper  bearing  any  exterior  mark  to  make  its  identification  possible, 
shall  be  null.  The  mayor  or  presiding  officer  has  only  to  blacken  his 
fingers  and  with  them  to  impress  vigorously  the  ballot  paper  handed  to 
him  by  supporters  of  the  candidate  whom  it  is  wished  to  defeat,  so  tliat  at 
the  count  the  black  smudges  may,  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  Uie  law, 
invalidate  the  votes. 
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■were  given  a  holiday  on  election  days  in  order  that  tixej 
might  preside  at  the  ballot-boses  in  the  various  polling- 
places,  vhen  it  was  their  duty  to  insure  the  acceptance 
of  the  votes  of  palpably  fictitious  electors,  to  sapplement 
them  with  hallot  papers  concealed  on  their  persons,  or  if 
specially  adroit  to  substitute  these  for  the  papers  of  sus- 
pected voters  by  a  dexterous  sleight  of  hand  in  their 
passage  to  the  box.  It  was  necessary  also  to  look  to  the 
constitution  of  the  "bnreau,"  for  if  by  hazard  an  unsym- 
pathetic or  even  an  unskilful  citizen  were  appointed  to 
check  the  votes  with  the  register,  complicatious  might 
arise  at  Uie  counting.  Eveu  despite  precautions,  some- 
times the  enumeration  of  the  ballot  papers  did  not 
produce  the  anticipated  results,  and  on  one  of  these 
untoward  occasions  the  secretary-general  of  the  Mairie 
said  to  his  subordinate,  who  testified  to  the  saying  in 
court,  "It  is  for  you  to  complete  the  work  of  universal 
fluffrage."'  Sometimes  the  work  of  universal  suffrage 
was  too  completely  perfected,  and  once,  with  the  ex- 
pansive exaggeration  of  the  South,  one  of  these  patriots 
introduced  into  the  ballot-box  no  less  than  300  voting 
papers  more  than  were  required  for  the  favoured  candi- 
date, and  it  required  all  the  skill  of  the  carefully  selected 
counting  committee  to  make  the  final  declaration  of  the 
poll  consistent  with  the  votes  checked  on  the  register. 

The  method  of  appointing  this  counting  committee  at 
parliamentary  elections  is  one  of  the  many  electoral 
heritages  which  the  Republic  has  accept«d  from  the 
Second  Empire,  to  continue  the  tradition  that  universal 
HiifFrage  is  an  instrument  to  operate  under  the  vigilant 
superintendence  of  the  central  Government.  By  the 
>  Cour  d'Anlsea  de  U  Haute  Ooroime,  27  Novembre,  1691. 
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decree  of  1852,  the  committee,  vhich  acids  up  the  touls 
sent  in  from  the  vahous  polliag-places,  examioes  the 
doDbtful  voting  papers,  and  finally  declares  the  result  of 
the  polls,  consists  of  three  members  of  the  departmental 
council  nominated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Prefet.' 

In  the  election  for  the  Lodeve  division  of  the  H4raalt 
in  1889,  the  returns  from  the  communes  gave  M.  Paul 
Leroj'Beaulieu  a  majority  over  M.  Menard-Dorian,  ^ho 
had  the  support  of  the  prefecture;  but  the  counting  com- 
mittee had  been  selected  with  particular  care  by  the 
Pr^fet,  and  repaired  the  undesired  result  by  adding  to 
the  official  candidate's  total  91  votes,  which  the  local 
bureaux  had  rejected  as  bad.  We  have  seen  how  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber,  unable  to  condone  this  flagrant 
act,  directed  a  local  inquiry  in  order  to  postpone  the 
unseating  of  the  fraudulently  returned  deputy  until  the 
new  election  could  take  place  on  the  new  register. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  aid  the  official  candidate 
in  manipulating  the  new  lists,  refused  to  take  action  at 
the  request  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  in  constraining  mayors 
who  were  favourable  to  his  opponent  to  publish,  as  the 
law  required,  the  decisions  of  the  local  revision  commis- 
sioners.  The  work  was  so  well  done  that  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  in  his  elaborate  narrative,  containing  detailed 
protests  from  a  large  number  of  communes,  concludes 
that  there  were  800  names  irregularly  added  to  or  struck 
off  the  electoral  lists.  Among  the  unqualified  persons, 
who  were  thus  made  electors,  were  123   labourers  tem- 

•  IWcret  R^emeiitaire,  2  F^vrier,  1852.  This,  like  the  Orpniilc  I>e- 
cree,  was  prnmulKsted  by  Louw  Xapiileon  after  (he  Couii  d'fitnt  Ivotore  he 
was  Emperor ;  and  the  enactments  for  the  orjtaiuwitioii  of  iinivenut  Buf- 
frage  which  lite  Kepublic  has  seen  good  to  retain,  were  lunde  uith  a  view 
to  tike  plebiiciie  in  XoTember,  ISu2,  which  csiabMiuJ  the  Sccuud  Empire, 
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poiuilj-  employed  on  a  canal.  On  Ute  polling  d»j  of  the 
second  electi<Hi  thej  were  maidhed  to  the  Tote  in  pro- 
cession by  the  Govemment  Borrefor,  flags  flying  and 
tmmpets  playing,  each  receiying  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Mairie  a  TOting  paper  for  M.  Menard-Dorian,  and  being 
accompanied  to  the  ballot-box  by  an  inspector  of  the 
canaL'  PieTionsly  the  admin  iatraticm  had  discbarged 
from  employment  in  the  forests  of  the  State  a  namber  of 
electors  for  refosing  to  promise  to  vote  for  tbe  official 
candidate,  who  by  these  meana  became  Deputy  for 
Loddve. 

The  immense  adrantage  poeaeeaed  by  a  candidate  who 
has  official  sopport  makes  politicians  of  all  groups  reloc- 
tant  to  limit  by  a  rigid  tariff  the  money  which  may  be 
spent  in  farthering  an  election.  It  is  not  merely  rich 
Reactionaries  who  wish  to  remain  onfettered  by  the  law 
in  this  respect.  There  are  Radicals  who  declare  that  s 
certain  expenditnre  is  often  the  only  method  a  candidate 
has  of  combating  the  infloence  of  the  prefecture.  A  bill 
was  introdnced  in  1893,  which  prorided  that  an  election 
agent  should  be  appointed,  aa  in  England,  who  should 
pnblicly  attest  that  the  expenses  of  his  candidate  had  not 
exceeded  50  francs  (^£2)  for  every  hundred  electors  on 
tbe  register,  and  the  frugality  of  the  scale  compared  to 
that  of  the  English  model  is  significant.'    But  though  it 

>  Un  ckapOn  da  wiaMn  iltetoraltt.  PnMataxiaoB  des  conunnneB  de 
St.  Jtaa  de  Fob  et  de  Sl  Pierre  de  U  F>^, 

*  The  EngUah  mle  allows  in  boron^  £350  vid  in  cvontieB  £0SO  for 
2000  eieetom,  wbereaa,  according  to  this  project.  £40  would  bave  to  suffice 
tf  there  were  a  conMitueni^  in  Ftance  ao  small.  For  10,000  etectoiB  the 
English  aada  allows  £.^00  in  bomogJia  and  £1130  in  coontieB,  as  against 
£300  leeoTdlDg  to  the  French  scheme.  It  was  broQ^t  fonraid  by  If. 
Hubbard.  BwUeal  Deputy  at  Seine-etOise,  and  among  its  snppoiteia  was 
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Ofic  Kce^seo.  iy~  .it:"  -eeriiia.  c  'sa  ^Iiiciiril^aca.  .ax  tm 
■Aauc  ]C  !Z.  UdmeBceac  ninea  vr:ii.  ce  ^tarmu  na 
BAta  Ji  ■**tHPTmTTT<r  zaz    se-    irnf   >iii    eb  ^nzx-u'idi 

•i£I-&.M*f  d^esjc!-  iEspoBLii^  L  ^mfiiJMe-  as  'ruse  iwur* 

aiom  7ij<-!PTT-  TT  ~iie  irKcemzt.  x  .t  ^xuTp««&  !>  m 
leauist  iun.  i3«9  -itEciu  lIF9a^II1^  TTUL-ii  aU^  it>r  ifr- 
mnusaEifiii.  ^  !ifr  ■^iheT'D  le-  Trrhuiic  'wwn-^.  >r  u  iJir- 
.{ubII^  iinne^f  rr  loesuin^  muTtief  imiiixiKL  ^nuit>  a 
wmcsin^  'iiB  aimnnr  ir  9:p>amt;  iie  nfii'iai  nixr.ir'iti  '  ' 

git;-— iriimi^  itu:  X  zcncRasitB  ^..'ciim  seiiiur  'u  ^nn  ^ih- 
JXL,  The  xasmi  TSy  ~iui  Hiiim:  ic  C>tiunnrii&  biutiimi 
dias  ''Miijiifftn^  zir  1.  mac  ji  .c  uiutilit  'Huimic  ^  imiitj^ 
udeii  ami  TiBacims  zosiz^uTiiina.  'vne  ^iias  wcun  ^inir 

ruCTiiictve  •emediiis.  Bui:  ^hciie  j'^iIb  i»  3cc  v-v^}-«^'C<flkit 
QL  Fonce.  Aj  iir  iif  £  aa  'Rasher,  of  ^«  1^0  ..tutslv 
daces  wtunn.  1  jeiusil  -^lamii-.iii  >:&Ii»  bwionf  i;^  A^a$*i(u«t»^ 
eies.  &w  exceed  :Ji>>  siLxiest  liiiiis»  vbicbi  «&«  ittuMtv^m 
of  FngHufi  legiiiLuioc.  vi;h(^I  to  i.m(v>»«v  Juci  ^>ut>r  md 
inmucesimal  propordoa  «wr  na^'h  ch«  uutxtiuum  svaIv 
anthorued  in  EaglAii<I  ini  W»I«.  A  wt^lt-iiu*v> h  Miw 
Uterwho,  in  1893.  won  a  har^Iv  kvntwttHl  ^vsitl  fivM»  tW 
RoralistB  in  a  luge  coa»titu«ni\v  oi  SO  t.^miiMutii>it,  ^*\* 
me  tbe  details  of  his  espenditvins  ttnd  lu>  ttul  \wi  *\\^^vn\ 
that  that  of  his  Reactionary  op|xinont  wmh  hi|»ht>r.  't1»>i'i> 
were  24,000  electors,  Tt-hioh,  ttoinmliittf  to  tlw  lAinff  \yw 
posed  to  the  Chamber,  would  havt>  tt|itit)i>d  Itim  In  »\ww\ 
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12,000  francs,  and  his  expenses  were  only  two-thirds  of 
that  sum,  equiyalent  to  X320,  whereas,  with  an  English 
county  electorate  of  24,000,  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  spend  X1970,  or  more  than  six  times  as  much  aa  his 
outlay.  >  In  Paris  elections  are  said  to  be  more  costlj, 
but  it  is  certain  that  tew  candidates  for  metropolitan 
seats  are  wealthy  enough  to  corrupt  electors  with  money. 
This,  moreover,  is  a  general  reason  why  throughout 
France  a  lavish  expeudittire  by  candidates  within  the 
electoral  period  is  not  a  public  danger;  and  not  only 
are  they  for  the  most  part  men  of  slender  means,  but  at 
normal  times  there  are  do  political  organisations  to  give 
them  pecuniary  aid. 

The  enormoQs  sums  spent  on  elections  during  the 
Boulangist  campaign  must  be  regarded  as  subsidies  to 
promote  a  revolution  rather  than  as  corrupt  electoral 
expenditure.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  of  the  three 
millions  of  francs  given  by  the  Duchesse  d'Uz^  and  the 
four  millions  by  the  Comte  de  Paris  for  electoral  pur- 
poses,—  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  from 
two  persons  alone, — a  very  large  proportion  was  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  adventorers  who  surrounded  Cren- 

1  The  eOOO  francs  (£320)  spent  by  the  deputy  in  question  (who  bad 
not  then  been  a  Minigt«r)  viere  roughly  divided  into  printing,  advertiae- 
mentji,  etc.,  4600  franca  (£1S4)  ;  hire  of  CBniages,  700  francs  (£28)  ; 
poRCage,  distribution  of  circniare,  and  Bundtiea,  2700  francs  (£]08).  The 
"  intTvoaal  expenses"  in  this  case  were  confined  to  the  sums  paid  for  car- 
riagiw  to  drive  about  the  conWituency,  as  the  candidate  stayed  with  friends 
during  the  contest,'  The  cost  of  this  election  was,  however,  high  compared 
tii  that  of  other  contesW.  The  Sous-PrStet  of  Les  Sables  d'Olonne  told  me 
thnt  in  one  division  of  his  arrondiagement  where  about  13,000  electora 
)i')l'<'d,  the  expenses  of  the  successful  Republicsn  candidate  did  not  exceed 
l-VMI  (£'><)),  and  that  in  the  other  division  of  aimilar  uze  a  popular  but 
liuiiecuulous  Boyalist  gentleman  was  returned  for  an  even  smaller  outlay, 
and  Ibis  was  In  the  Vendte  where  party  fights  are  keen. 
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enl  Boolutger  from  being  used  for  ibe  ccurDptioii  of  ihe 
deiDocracj.  The  Comte  de  Puis  had  »  eostlT  experience 
of  piDTiding  improdac'tire  elecdcoieeiiiig  fund^.  and 
when,  after  the  failure  of  his  ill-starred  &llian<.-e  with  the 
Boalangist&,  he  finallr  announced  the  reduction  of  his 
contiibations  to  the  monarchical  propaganda,  it  was 
explained  that  the  bulk  of  them  neither  directly  nor 
indiiectlj  had  reached  the  electorate,  baviog  been  ood- 
somed  in  the  sosteoance  of  the  editors  and  owners  of 
doU  proTincial  newspapers  without  intiuenc«  or  even 
readeiB. 

That  there  hare  been  under  the  Third  Republic  elec- 
tianfl  at  which  excessive  sums  have  been  corruptly  spent 
is  certain,  but  for  the  reasons  noted  they  are  abnormal. 
There  is  the  case  of  M.  Daniel  Wilson,  the  celebrated 
son-in-law  of  M.  Gr^vy,  who  is  said  to  have  exj)ended  a 
fabulous  amotint  on  his  election  at  Loches  in  18d3.  It 
was  invalidated,  not  by  a  party  vote,  but  by  the  remark- 
able  majority  of  465  to  2,  and  the  deputies  [tossibly 
regretted  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  disqualify  their 
open-handed  colleague  from  sitting  again,  as  the  electora 
of  Indre-et-Loire  sent  him  back  to  the  Palais  Bourbuu 
some  weeks  later.  M.  Wilson  is,  however,  a  unique 
character  in  French  public  life,  and  that  proi>o8ition 
must  not  be  taken  as  gainsaying  the  current  belief  that 
some  of  his  censors  are  themselves  adepts  in  bntiiohcs  of 
political  corruption  which  we  shall  examine  liiler;  it 
only  refers  to  the  singular  history  of  the  simple  citizen 
who,  having  caused  the  removal  of  his  father-in-law  fmni 
the  Presidency,  and  subsequently  endangered  the  t'xinl- 
ence  of  the  Republic,  established  a  i)ersonal  nionaichy  in 
a  region  of  Touraine,  less  contested  than  that  of  Louis 
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XI.  when  he  encaged  Cardinal  la  Balae  in  the  donjon  of 
Loches.  M.  Wilson's  methods  of  maintaining  the  alle- 
giance of  his  subjects  do  not  resemble  those  with  which 
that  redoubtable  sovereign  teiiorised  his  adrersaries,  and 
at  election  times  the  roads,  once  grim  with  the  gibbets  of 
Oliyier  le  Daim,  are  gay  with  cheerful  crowds  of  dis- 
tributors of  circulars  and  of  ballot  papers,  several  thou- 
sands of  the  voters  being  employed  in  that  remunerative 
pastime  on  the  banks  of  the  Indre. 

The  generous  practices  which  enrich  that  smiling 
valley  may  be  regarded  as  purely  local,  though  there  are 
deputies  from  other  districts  who  pay  a  high  price  for 
the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  the  Chamber.  A  Royalist 
deputy  in  whose  ch&teau  I  one  stayed  told  me  that  the 
constituency  which  surrounded  it  cost  him  annually 
100,000  francs  (X4000).  That,  however,  meant  that 
being  the  possessor  of  several  fine  country  residences  he 
would  not  have  maintained  an  establishment  in  his 
native  department  had  he  not  been  its  representative; 
but  as  it  returned  him  to  Parliament  he  had  restored  his 
chAteau,  embellished  its  gardens,  and  keeping  open  house 
during  the  autumn  months  he  put  much  money  in  circu- 
lation in  a  poor  rural  district.  But  though  he  was, 
moreover,  a  liberal  benefactor  of  all  the  charities  of  the 
region,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  owed  the  tenure  of  his 
seat  for  twenty  years  to  practices  which  the  severest 
critic  could  call  corrupt.  The  department  is  of  monarch- 
ical tradition,  its  entire  deputation  under  scrutin-de-liste 
Slaving  been  Reactionary;  but  gradually  rallying  to  the 
Republic  it  may  possibly  one  day  dispense  with  the  services 
of  its  long-tried  member  in  spite  of  his  munificence. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  there  was  a  parlia- 


3tir  in  1  ^m.^-ij  :r--T-    ^  .;    ciu:e?=£a  .  -eat  t(-:l    '  -Qt 

3C.  Soniur.  data  ^zi^Lottzj^  lal  ::ii  -irencs,*  "o  ^-.-.vi- 
juiae   -TIE   j&me'    i     t^    Tnc:!?-   Zi^iweiii.    r!*.j:iu>r*i    iie 

BCTniiiinana.  -Dc:iuiiinj  t^.-i  nimrp  ?rtinfe  HintKbrs, 
M3C  4-ue9  F-.rr;-  oiti  ^tnier.  -aiii  >t  lie  :uii»;uy.  *  'V-i 

npcsoeiiBUUti  icr.  '  -  3^iit  -tin  liun  d  £'Ml*i  inmuiir  .ncu 
1  FrraLch.  ncu  irmsrinieni:"  imm  mtsnit!  »c  ui  ^itjwtiuo 
C^iie  "VTW  1  ■pJin-^-fi—  .111^  uiiiimia  ij  -iiu  aiiraiiu  mo- 
la^  'a  L  !aaitiiiaffi :  uul  "ae  sl-l  ^hiu:  'liue&va.  ~iui:::i.iil 
parosonft.  B.iy!uiar  loii  itnuaiiiitia.  iiM:ia«<i  -inic  "iieir 
BoDa^KtittG  incnneoia  JOii  ^  Jiiiiagu.iLji.«  r'.;^-i^  to 
sp«nd  iOioii  fnaui  iti  ^ae  j-Hjwniynt  ..<£  ■^a^  szt'i-^Ih 
demazuieii.  vm  :^  tTm  'imnomtsn^iua  zhm  siw  ti:ir«- 
3tmt«d  expitmiitTcg    ^f   mtiiieT  ia  .ui  eZ^ccija  was  aoB 

snbaeqiuat  cweorr  jv^sn  uteioi  w  bave  t,-t.>ufiruw>.l  thai 
optiuoa;  utd  tbiiogh.  da^aac  iu^MaciK  oi  \xiWr\  tuav 
■McaaioniUj  ixcur.  thiere  U  no  e\iden<.-i;  iK*t  it  i«  (nvv*- 
leot  or  tint  u  a  rale  election  espensei^  tuv  iiol  UKxlciAtv. 

IX 

Before  learing  the  subject  of  elections  wp  o»j;lit  jwr- 

haps  to  glance  at  some  of  their  stiiHTtioinl  aapootM,  llio  lit- 

eratore  that  they  inspire,  the  {mt^odhI  ouiitnivwrititiii  (httt 

>  AHmOe*  it  rJ»Mt»hltt  XoliuMh,  Wt. 
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arise^  and  cLe  asciiade  of  eazfidxhiftses  nxfre  i*j  AZL*x2ker.  In 
this  as  in  all  o;Ler  branch<«  o£  ibe  sabj-ec:  i  •  is  iiEL;:<«gibie 
to  generalise-  A  stadent  of  Freo:i  el-ecJoraL  rraccices 
mav  wimess  several  eoncescs  in  T;krl->'Z:>  cilt:*  of  zhe  c»>un- 
try  and  take  awav  no  ocber  iizLvrietst»i':-£i  ztsn  iLi:  of  the 
dulness  of  the  Irav  and  the  indiif er^n^.'e  of  the  p«:'pCLlace ; 
or  he  mav  wander  into  a  re^k^i  where  the  viT-Acitv  of  p«jli- 
ticians  portends  local  bLxxished  a^  a  prelade  to  civil  war. 
The  absence  of  piirtv  government  gives  a  greater  pixMcni- 
nence  to  questioos  agitating  the  localitv  or  to  the  private 
character  of  the  candidates.  Excepting  at  periods  of  pie- 
biscitarr  movement*  as  in  the  davs  of  BouLmgism.  or  when 
Crambetta  was  hailed  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Repablic.  no 
name  is  ever  mentioned  in  a  parliamentary  contest  except 
that  of  the  combatants  and  their  supporters.  I  have  be- 
fore me  copies  of  several  ardent  local  joomals  pablished 
dnring  the  electoral  period^  of  1$93  in  places  where  con- 
troversy was  most  violent,  and  in  not  one  of  thenu  in  end- 
lefis  oolnunns  of  polemic  and  oratory,  is  the  name  of  the 
then  Prime  S^Iinister  once  mentioned  either  to  praise  or 
to  blame  him ;  nor  that  of  the  Minister  he  displaced,  nor 
of  anv  Ailinister  or  ex-Minister  who  had  ever  served  the 
Repablic  except  those  connected  with  the  district  in  which 
the  newspaper  circniated.  It  was  the  early  period  of  the 
Franco-Rniwian  understanding,  bat  no  orator  ever  re- 
ferred its  initiation  to  the  statesmanship  of  this  or  that 
Fon^ign  Minister,  though  a  candidate  would  suggest  to  the 
electors  that  that  supreme  benefit  to  France  was  tirst  con- 
ceived in  the  breast  of  the  citizen  seeking  their  suffrages. 

^  The  eUtctond  perifjU  cummences  from  the  dace  of  iasue  of  the  Presi- 
dential  dtsCTM  con  voicing  rhe  electoral  colleges :  it  n^HUiIly  .ippeam  a  munth 
belura  Um  Sunday  M^texed  fur  the  ficat  baUot& 
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Hiaue  LG  happ«a»  tiua  hiographiciil  diiidiea  of  nhe  uun- 
tjitJAiaa  aice  the  pliue  wbiuii  altmiiicii;  praise  of  pru- 
grammes.  parnea.  iuid  ^taitmrnen  bu  in  oar  elticturdl 
Iiteiuaf«.  The!*e  tUuacrateii  oarrativea  of  patriotiani  ;mil 
phUanciuQpy  lieacribe  the  edrlj  atrag;^lt»  of  the  cjudiiLiCtt 
or  the  reapectabilitj  of  hin  Ciunilj :  his  j^^cuitiirjL  intei- 
LeccnaL.  or  profeiiaioiuil  paiic :  his  liticuRLtiuiu :  of  per- 
chance hin  priitons.  if  he  be  a  veteran  of  the  Cocmiune. 
or  xbaae  of  hid  kindretL  if  he  be  rehiced  to  n  -'  Tictim  of 
December " ;  and  thev  have  their  valine  enhanced  aa 
bnman  docmnenca  by  the  candid  oritioiani  thev  provoite. 
For  instance  in  an  advanced  constitaencj.  t^o  onti-cleri- 
cai  candiiiatea  ontboodt  one  another  of  theix  ^om  of 
lel^iooa  observance,  and  one  of  them  records  with  pride 
that  when  he  vaa  married  he  dispensed  with  ecdesia^itical 
ceremony;  whereupon  the  commentary  of  his  rival  is  that 
he  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  as  the  Chorch  refused  to 
bless  his  anifm  with  a  divorced  person.  i>onietime:i  an 
antobiograpber  takes  as  his  theme  his  opponent's  failings, 
and  compares  them  with  his  own  virtaes,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing literal  extract :  — 

~  One  of  ns  is  an  honest  man :  bnt  which  ?  X.  leads  a 
liunrions  life  among  princes  of  finance,  though  he  is  abs^^ 
lulely  without  resources,  though  his  newspaper  brings  him 
in  nothing  and  his  relations  have  to  support  him  ;  while  I 
live  modestly  in  the  provinces  where  I  have  won  an  excejw 
tional  position  at  the  bar.  X.  confesses  he  hiis  nut  i>atd 
his  debts;  while  I  have  paid  the  debts  of  others.  His 
fumitare  is  still  unpaid  for,  yet  he  has  shooting  and 
horses.  I  deprive  myself  of  these  luxuries,  but  1  owe 
nothing  to  my  tradesmen." 

The  Journal  det  J)6haU,  which  from  the  days  when 
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Marat  bellowed  in  the  Am*  in  FenpU  to  die  gnceleas 
epoch  in  which  we  liTe  has.  under  foorteen  Con8titiitu»i8» 
shown  thai  vigorona  political  controTersy  can  be  con- 
ducted with  refined  taste,  declares  in  general  terms  that 
electoral  literature  under  the  Third  Republic  is  *"abject~^ : 
and  eTen  in  the  rare  case  where  the  combatants  bear  names 
not  unknown*  the  style  of  their  polemics  is  not  chastened 
thereby.  In  1893  one  of  the  bitterest  contes&swas  that  at 
Annonaj  in  the  Arddche.  M.  de  VogUi^  of  the  Acadianie 
Frani;aise  had  rallied  to  the  Republic.  He  was  the  candi- 
date of  M.  Jules  Roche*  an  ex*Miniscer  of  local  birth,  who 
in  the  days  of  scrutin-de-Iiste  was  one  of  the  antinderical 
list  in  a  fiimoua  election  in  that  di^partmenu  and  whose 
patronage  of  a  Reactionary  conrers  stirred  the  wrath  of 
his  oLd  allT  of  those  dav^  M.  Bofissr  d'Angiaaik  The 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  Presidenc  of  the  CouTention 
was  now  member  for  the  neighbouring  Drome,  but  he 
took  an  hereditarr  interest  in  Annocar^  which  had  first 

m  m 

sent  his  ancestor  to  Versailles  in  IT>^.  azxd  it  was  he  who 
conducted  the  campaign  against  M.  de  Vo^ui^  likewise  a 
descendant  of  a  Local  deputy  of  the  Stacet^-General.  The 
organ  of  the  Academieian  was  the  trtiesyttit  JTAmtumiify. 
that  of  his  assailant  the  Biimte  Ar^iifikt^  ami  in  the  tone 
of  the  controTersy  carried  on  in  those  emphsstie  joomala 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  socjbiI  clads  of  thie  antago^ 
aiata^  nor  is  any  trace  to  be  found  of  th«?  re&BmMat  of 
the  FiEais  Uaoarin  or  ereft  of  the  polianics  of  tbe  Reroiia- 
tioo^  which  in  thnar  aMst  TioJent  phases  w«d»  Ciei^iMcUly 
classicail  in  form.' 

*  The  ftiflirving  w^  anffin  to  gnv  ml  &ini  oit  dfai  tunw  ot  dits  emmeQ-^ 
vcD^.    M.<is  T(ig!itt^»  oEgwL  <iinioiiiiiNii  a  nofftiR  di.  tA»  otat  jcmcBst  ift 


II  is  prohtitilj  becKiue  libe  pdliQcail  lift  of  Frutw  ocoB- 
fff^nnA  xu  ilie  BfToLiixaaii  i^iu  pciHiaoal  oaQDY)TeirfT  ou 
lanilj  Iw  caziied  ol  vilJi  ^ood^hniDoar.  lliere  if  no 
laemM  bsrweaD  naer   iadiffertiat'e   and   Hrter  utiiDaeiiT. 

to  BMo'x  miiidfi  reaimiisDeDfies  of  meecm^  c\i  t^  Clsht, 
the  neanbefs  (^  iduciL  irhen  iLe  tallmg  v«s  dt'oic.  did 
not  ■iif****  qni«UT  to  thai  hamas.  hai  in  Puis  mu-cl>eil 
to  tibe  Place  de  Giift  bearing  alofi  on  a  pike  tlie  bead 
of  a  feSov-dlzzen  hanged  on  ibe  way.  or  iB  tb«  oountij 
sallied  forth  to  bom  a  chateau  or  to  sack  a  church.  A 
poUiical  (^»Dent  is  not.  as  in  cooatiies  vbeie  the  pariia- 
mestar;  sjvtem  is  a  tiaditioD.  a  (eUoT-creatoi«  to  be 
tzcated  with  respect  and  even  otHdialitr  in  the  intervals 
of  party  battles,  bat  a  dangerous  monst«r  to  he  extenoi- 
nated.  Tbe  reason  for  this  is  that  in  Fnnc«  party  dirt- 
aoa  baa  signified  not  the  eoastitutiooal  struggle  to  gaiD 
or  to  guard  administiatiTe  office  under  an  unchanging 
sovereign  power,  but  defence  and  attack  of  the  existing 
regime.  Hence  supporters  of  tbe  GoTernment.  under 
Emiare  and  Republic,  have  looked  apon  members  of  the 
Oppositiou  as  conspirators  against  the  settled  order  of 

rliii»  tem* :  "  te  drftle  en  a  menti  I  evnl  tCmoina  MOt  pif  ta  i  clnjil«r  ^ 
mttae  aoofflet  n  lace"  {Gaittu  SAtmonaf,  i  Spp««mbiv.  18IK1>.  M. 
BoiiB;  d'Angtu  took  tbis  as  a  personal  challene«  fiMm  Uio  AoiulomldMi, 
thoo^  ft  ma  rigned  by  a  local  journalist,  and  himaeU  penned  tho  r«i>I,T  : 
"  n  n'nt  qveMJoD  i)ae  ds  quelquea  pouces  de  fer  que  M.  le  Vioonito  do 
VoKuie  vent  meOre  dans  mon  renire  li  moi :  ce  qu'U  liii  faiit  4  M  ctrn  ciil- 
Ugoe  c'eat  le  sang  d'on  ddpuU  de  la  Drtme  qui  I'emMte  ditits  TAnl^lic. 
U  crott  ponl-CtTe  que  c'eat  du  simp  de  groseille  qui  coiile  daiui  mi*  v<-tnM 
etD  vent engoftier,"  etc.  (flaiOc '1^U(^A■,  23  Septoinbn>,  IHtK)).  ITioluel 
did  not  take  plara  tor  two  yean  (No\-eniber,  teU5),  and  waa  ivmarkiible 
aa  being  one  of  the  few  recoided  iu  Fiance  in  thla  genenUiiii  bclwoeii  iwo 
genUemen  whose  ancestors  might  have  cruned  iworda  with  one  aiiuthnr 
belon  (1m  BevoltUioo. 
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things :  while  they  in  tnrn  consider  it  legitimate  to  try  to 
overturn  a  constitution  unstable  and  provisional. 

This  mental  attitude  of  political  opponents  one  to 
another  has  become  such  a  tradition  of  political  antago- 
nism that  it  survives  in  conflicts  between  supporters  of 
the  established  Government.  At  Annonay,  though  the 
Republicanism  of  M.  de  Vogu^  was  newly  assumed,  it 
was  vouched  for  by  an  anti-clerical  ex-Minister  of  the 
Opportunist  group,  and  in  other  constituencies  there 
were  more  striking  cases  of  Republican  inter-denuncia- 
tion, where  the  rival  candidates  were  of  the  same  section 
of  the  party.  If  in  the  Arddche  M.  Jules  Roche  was 
described  as  the  agent  of  the  Vatican  because  he  patron- 
ised the  candidature  of  M.  de  Vogue,  it  was  not  less  sur- 
prising in  the  Var  to  find  his  former  ally,  M.  Clemenceau, 
stigmatising  as  a  Clerical  his  Radical  opponent,  a  Social- 
ist Town  Councillor  of  Marseilles,  whose  public  meetings 
were  disturbed  by  interrupters  brandishing  crucifixes  and 
rosaries  to  symbolise  his  unpatriotic  allegiance  to  the 
Pope ;  while  his  partisans  in  turn  saluted  M.  Clemenceau 
when  he  rose  to  speak  with  cries  of  ^^  Oh  yes,"  to  indicate 
that  he  was  the  unpatriotic  agent  of  England.  Both  sug- 
gestions were  equally  devoid  of  foundation,  but  nothing 
oould  be  more  significant  of  the  state  of  party  feeling  in 
France  than  that  two  rival  Radicals  who  wished  to  dam- 
age one  another  should  bandy  the  charge  of  subservience 
to  foreign  powers,  which  they  formerly  reserved  for  their 
Reactionary  opponents. 

It  has  been  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment 
these  electioneering  practices,  as  they  display  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  parliamentary  system  in 
France.     They  also  justify  the  abstention  from  politics 
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of  a  luge  proportion  of  the  vortliiest  citizens  ;  and  this 
leads  ns  to  tbe  considenition  of  a  cognate  subject  which 
requires  separate  treatment.  —  the  composition  and  char- 
acter of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  under  the  Third 
Republic. 


CHAPTER  m 


THB  COMPOSITION  OF  THS  CHAMBER  OF  DBPUTIBS 


If  the  earliest  associations  of  a  foreigner  among  French 
people  be  among  that  amiable  class  of  which  the  leaders 
bear  names  historic  before  the  Revolution  or  taken  from 
the  battle-fields  of  the  Empire,  he  will  hear  the  character 
of  the  contemporary  legislators  of  France  described  in 
terms  of  such  reprobation  that  their  unrelieved  scorn  will 
probably  produce  the  effect  which  exaggeration  usually 
has  on  unprejudiced  minds.  But  when  he  extends  his 
inquiries  beyond  that  curious  society  which  lives  chiefly 
for  amusement,  he  will  find  that  this  is  not  merely  the 
wail  of  reactionary  impotence,  and  that  the  bankers,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  merchants  of  Lyons  and  of  Bor- 
deaux, men  whose  industry  and  intelligence  are  unex- 
celled in  any  modem  community,  tell  the  same  story  in 
more  measured  language.  If,  however,  he  be  warned  not 
to  trust  the  testimony  of  capitalists  regarding  the  elect 
of  the  democracy  he  may  turn  to  another  class,  which  has 
in  its  way  of  life  little  in  common  with  either  the  frivo- 
lous or  the  industrious  phases  of  opulence,  and  he  will 
hear  the  same  burden  from  the  lips  of  those  whose  work 
is  the  greatest  glory  of  France.     Masters  of  the  French 
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language ;  philosophers  of  widely  different  schools,  like 
Renan  and  Taine ;  writers  of  romance  who  analyse  the 
human  products  of  their  age  and  country ;  more  practical 
ecoDomiats  who  extol  the  first  work  of  the  Revolution ; 
artists  whose  geuius  places  them  on  a  plane  high  above 
the  interests  of  political  strife  ;  men  of  science  whose 
instincts  and  education  incline  them  to  favour  modem 
forms  of  government,  all  declare  that  the  country  which 
in  recent  times  counted  Guizot,  Lamartine,  and  Thiers 
among  its  statesmen,  and  which  more  lately  saw  the 
unfulfilled  promise  of  Gambetta,  now  chooses  the  vast 
majority  of  its  parliamentary  representatives  from  among 
the  least  worthy  exponents  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

If  the  investigator  have  heard  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  educated  men  of  a  community  are  unsafe  guides  in 
the  choice  of  political  leaders,  he  may,  with  greater  diffi- 
culty, elicit  the  opinions  of  a  class  less  accessible  to  a 
stranger  than  the  aristocracies  of  intellect  and  of  indus- 
try or  the  noble  Faubourg.  The  peasantry  of  France  has 
no  sympathy  with  either  of  those  sections  of  society :  it 
forms,  however,  the  solid  fabric  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  ultimately  depends,  and  this  quality 
of  solidity  makes  up  for  its  want  of  ideal.  If  a  stranger 
be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  a  peasant,  the  latter  will 
in  the  Cbarollais  and  the  Beauce  talk  to  him  of  his  oxen 
and  his  crops ;  in  Saintonge  and  in  Savoy  of  his  vines 
devastated  by  the  phylloxera ;  in  the  Landes  of  the  pre- 
carious living  of  the  solitary  resin-gatherer ;  but  the  polit- 
ical situation  is  never  a  voluntary  topic  of  conversation 
on  his  lips,  even  on  the  eve  of  an  election.  If  his  inex- 
pansiveness  be  penetrated,  perliaps  he  may  be  moved  to 
vouchsafe  an  opinion  on  the  deputies  of  his  own  district, 
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in  its  mordant  terseness  more  effective  than  the  diffnser 
criticisms  of  the  representatives  of  capital  and  culture. 
The  most  favourable  view  taken  of  a  deputy  by  a  rural 
constituent  is  that  of  a  personage  who  has  influence  with 
the  prefecture  to  improve  the  local  highways ;  or  who,  by 
his  sign-manual,  can  soften  the  severity  of  the  revenue 
officials  or  even  of  the  military  authorities ;  or  can  obtain 
Government  employment  or  a  bureau-de-tabac  for  a  sup- 
porter. But  as  these  favours  affect  only  a  slender  minor- 
ity the  ordinary  peasant  regards  his  member  as  a  bourgeois 
sent  by  his  vote  to  Paris  to  fill  a  lucrative  situation,  the 
profits  of  which  are  not  always  limited  to  his  deputy's 
salary  of  9000  francs,  though  that  is  a  magnificent  annu- 
ity in  the  eyes  of  the  toiling  owner  of  a  comer  of  the 
soil. 

In  the  days  of  the  Panama  scandal  I  had  frequent 
occasion  of  familiar  talk  in  rustic  by-ways  with  the  con- 
stituents of  a  deputy  implicated  in  it.  The  peasants  of 
this  remote  district  are  unusually  expansive  and  ready 
to  converse  with  a  stranger,  but  while  they  talked  with 
intelligent  interest,  even  on  extra-parochial  matters,  the 
wide-spread  imputations  on  the  good  name  of  their  mem- 
ber left  them  indifferent,  and  the  most  definite  expression 
of  opinion  I  could  ever  elicit  was,  ^^No  doubt  he  is  as 
bad  as  the  rest  of  them.'*^  Deputies  themselves  recognise 
that  however  great  their  individual  merits  they  are  col- 
lectively not  esteemed  in  the  country ;  and  that  the 
Chamber  is  the  object  of  disrespect  has  been  testified 
to,  within  and  without  its  walls,  by  the  most  authorised 

^  Tlio  actual  words  used  were  **  sans  doute  c^est  une  canaille  comme  lee 
autroH/*  a  phraso  difficult  to  translate,  and  perhaps  too  forcible  to  put  in 
the  text 


GAMBETTA'S  "  SOUS- Vfrr^RmAlRES  " 


moathpieces  of  the  Republic.  In  its  early  days  Gam- 
betta,  who  occasionally  let  drop  a  phrase  suggesting  that 
if  ever  he  came  to  power  he  would  find  as  short  a  way 
with  parliamentary  government  as  did  Oliver  Cromwell, 
contemptuously  applied  the  term  "  sou^-veterinaires  "  to 
the  class  of  professional  politicians  which  had  hegun  to 
manifest  itself.'  The  expression  has  a  particular  signifi- 
cance in  France,  where  the  practice  of  medicine  for  the 
ills  of  man  and  beast  ia  associated  with  political  aspira- 
tions rarely  cherished  by  professors  of  the  healing  art  in 
our  country. 

The  phrase  was  revived  by  a  Radical  deputy  who  had 
had  no  love  for  its  author.  M.  Maret,  who  publicly 
apostrophised  Gambetta  as  "  Cffisar-VitelliuB," '  years 
later  declared  that  the  Chamber,  becoming  completely 
Republican,  contained  even  worse  material  than  that 
appraised  by  the  potential  dictator.  "  Gambetta's  '  sous- 
veterinaires,' "  he  said,  "  are  glorious  creatures  by  the 
side  of  these  choice  specimens  sent  to  Parliament,  not 
only  by  the  villages,  for  which  some  excuse  might  be 
made,  but  by  the  towns  and  even  by  Paris;  all  intelli- 
gence is  disappearing  in  an  assembly  which  soon  will  be 
a  mob  of  nullities.""  Later  a  Radical  Ministry  being  in 
office,  he  predicted  that  in  the  future  "only  those  will 
try  to  enter  the  Chamber  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  or 
are  so  blemished  that  dirt  has  no  terror  for  them,  or  are 
unfit  for  any  other  occupation,  till  the  day  when  the 

>  M.  Joseph  ReisMh,  the  biogropher  of  Qambetta,  InfonnH  me  that  the 
expreaiioD  is  not  found  in  any  of  his  published  wriUngB  or  ulLerBuccB,  but 
that  it  was  a  "  boutade  "  frequently  cm  his  lipe  in  private  converaation,  aa 
iithers  of  hie  intjmste  frienda  have  testilled. 

*  Chambie  des  D^put^ ;  Stance  <iu  13  D^cembre,  1861. 

•  Quoted  by  Figaro  from  Badkat,  July  21, 1893. 
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boot  of  a  successful  soldier  kicks  out  this  imbecile  Parlia- 
ment/'^ If  subsequent  revelations  suggested  that  M. 
Maret  was  an  inappropriate  censor  of  the  failings  of  his 
colleagues,  he  was  none  the  less  for  many  years  so  es- 
teemed a  spokesman  of  the  Republic  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  used  its  official  pressure  to  insure  his  election  to 
the  Chamber  which  he  criticised.  The  new  school  of 
Radicalism  is  equally  severe,  and  ^^pourriture  de  parle- 
ment,"  the  rottenness  of  Parliament,^  is  a  favourite  ex- 
pression of  the  organ  of  the  Extreme  Left. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  go  to  the  violent  press. 
Radical  or  Reactionary,  for  its  exaggerated  testimony, 
and  the  soberest  representatives  of  the  Monarchical 
groups  are  obviously  not  impartial  witnesses  in  this  in- 
quiry. We  will  also  pass  by  the  severe  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  authoritative  voices  of  the  Left  Centre,  lest 
it  should  be  attributed  to  the  exclusion  from  office  of 
that  party.  But  the  Opportunists  have  shared  with  the 
Radicals  the  monopoly  of  power  since  1880,  and  their 
appreciation  of  the  benefactors  of  their  group  is  valuable. 
M.  Salomon  Reinach  is  chiefly  known  as  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, but  writing  in  the  RSpublique  FrangaUe^  when  his  kins- 
man edited  the  journal  founded  by  Gambetta,  his  name 
was  taken  as  giving  a  party  signification  to  his  words.^ 
He  complained  that  political  life  has  by  degrees  ceased 

1  Badicaly  January  24,  1896. 

s  E.g.  PetiU  Bkpvhlique,  December  25,  1895. 

*  Wlien  M.  Salomon  Reinaoh^s  remarkable  article,  ^^L^abstention  des 
capacity/ ^  appeared  during  the  election  period  of  1898,  the  Bfyuhlique 
Fran^Ue  waa  still  edited  by  his  brother,  M.  Joseph  Reinach,  the  well- 
known  deputy,  some  months  before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists and  became  the  organ  of  M.  M^line.  M.  Zola,  three  years 
later,  writing  not  as  a  man  of  letters  scorning  politics,  but  as  a  student  of 
his  race,  enunciated  the  same  opinion,    **  The  man  advanced  \s\  yeais  who 
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to  have  attraction  for  the  intellectual  elite  of  the 
French  nation,  till  the  vast  majority  of  parliamentary 
candidates  are  men  absolutely  unknown  in  literature, 
science,  or  the  learned  professions.  "  We  are  marching," 
said  M.  Reinach,  "towards  a  state  of  things  like  that 
which  exists  in  the  United  States,  towards  the  formation 
of  a  narrow  caste  of  politicians,  side  by  side  with  the 
abstention,  growing  daily  more  complete,  of  thinkers  and 
of  men  who  make  others  think." 

French  critics  may  consider  that  I  have  taken  needless 
pains  in  citing  Republican  testimony  to  the  character 
of  the  representative  Assembly  under  the  Republic,  its 
failings  being  obvious ;  but  a,  foreign  observer  ought  not 
to  put  on  record  a  severe  appreciation  of  a  national  in- 
stitution without  indicating  the  native  authorities  for 
his  judgment.  This  I  have  felt  bound  to  do  before 
proceeding  to  analyse  its  composition. 


II 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  in  1898  will  serve 
better  than  any  other  for  examination,  because  it  was 
chosen  at  a  time  of  complete  tranquillity,  when  no  ab- 
normal questions  agitated  the  electorate,  and  under  un- 
precedented circumstances  of  constitutional  stability,  a 
regime  having  entered  its  third  decade  of  existence  for 
the  first  time  for  a  hundred  years.  It  was  moreover 
an  important  election,  as  the  deputies  chosen  were  to 

has  Rtndied  the  subject  is  offended  bf  the  mediocrity  of  out  political  world, 
deputies,  senatoTS,  ministers,  all  the  personnel  of  the  govenimental  ma- 
chine, and  exclaims,  what  a  gulf  is  widening  between  the  dlite  of  the 
nation  and  thorn  who  govern  It"  {L'Hite  et  ta  PotWque,  May,  1896). 


cojipoemos  or 


form  the  majoritr  of  the  Xatiooal  Aswmblj  which  wottld 
name  the  PreaideDt  under  wfamn  France  woold  p«s8  in 
the  ordinarj  coone  of  things  from  the  nineteenth  to  the 
twentieth  centary.  Xotwithstuiding  these  conditions 
the  manhood  of  the  most  civilised  and  intelligent  nation 
of  the  Continent  oaed  its  franchise  in  a  manner  to  saddm 
the  hearts  of  belierets  in  democratic  and  parliaraentarj 
institntiona. 

Among  the  582  deputies  returned  one  alme  had  a 
political  reputation  beyond  the  frontiers  of  France,  M. 
Leon  Saj,  who  illustrated  an  otherwise  obscure  assembly 
till  in  its  third  session  he  died,  a  private  member,  no 
place  having  been  found  for  him  in  anj  one  of  the  twenty 
Cabinets  which  goremed  the  country  during  the  fourteen 
years  preceding  his  death.  The  Institute  of  France  was 
represented  by  only  three  other  of  its  members,  and  the 
characteristic  of  the  Chamber  was  that  few  names  on  its 
roll  conveyed  any  idea  to  the  average  Frenchman.  It 
was  interesting  to  notice  that  a  century  after  the  Emigra- 
tion the  atteuuated  ranks  of  the  Right  contained  the 
chiefs  of  branches  of  the  houses  of  Rohan  and  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  or  that  the  Revolutionary  families  of 
Casimir-Perier  and  Cavaignac  sent  members  to  tnaintain 
their  tradition  of  hereditary  ability.  Bat  rare  examples 
of  historic  association  do  not  suffice  to  give  prestige  to 
a  democratic  assembly,  and  even  among  the  numerous 
ex-ministers  on  its  benches,  though  several  were  endowed 
with  political  aptitude,  not  one  was  ranked  by  his  coun- 
trymen as  a  statesmui  or  as  a  popular  political  leader. 
Of  the  men  untried  in  office,  old  and  young,  a  dozen 
might  be  cited  who  had  displayed  ability  in  various 
capacities,  without  however  making  any  impression  on 
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the  imagiuatioD  of  the  nation.  The  most  conspicuous 
in  both  categories  will  he  incideutally  mentioned  in 
these  pages. 

Moreover,  deputies  who  had  in  previous  Chambers  risen 
above  the  level  of  their  colleagues  were  rejected  with 
impartiality  by  the  electors,  to  whatever  group  they  be- 
longed. The  one  member  who  had  maintained  in  Par- 
liament the  tradition  of  French  oratory  was  the  Comte 
Albert  de  Mun.  That  gallant  champion  of  the  Church 
rallied  to  the  Republic,  and  was  deserted  at  the  polls  by 
the  Breton  nobility,  who,  declining  to  obey  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  Pope,  thus  gave  the  seat  to  a  local  lawyer, 
supported  by  the  official  pressure  of  the  Republic.  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  the  ardent  Bonapartist,  was  a  Reactionary  of 
a  very  different  type,  turbulent,  and  defiant  equally  of 
Vatican  and  of  Republic,  yet  a  characteristic  figure  which 
an  undistinguished  assembly  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  His 
Radical  adversary,  M.  Clemenceau,  whose  mordant  elo- 
quence had  been  the  most  redoubtable  element  in  five 
Parliaments,  was  beaten  by  a  Republican  cabal,  his  place 
being  taken  by  a  rival  Radical  unknown  to  fame.  Thus 
in  three  distant  regions,  in  Brittany,  Gascony,  and  Pro- 
vence, three  deputies  who  had  nothing  in  common  eitlier 
in  opinion  or  in  character  excepting  the  quality  of  con- 
spicuousness,  were  rejected  in  favour  of  obscure  candi- 
dates, though  M.  de  Mun  subsequently  returned  to  the 
Chamber  as  member  for  Finistere. 

The  official  analysis  of  the  callings  of  the  deputies  is 
instructive.^    France  is  a  great  commercial  power,  and 

'  These  flgoree,  put  Into  round  numbeis,  ore  taken,  after  Independent 
verification,  trom  the  anaXytae  of  the  Chiunber  of  1893,  but  they  do  not 
graatly  diBer  from  those  of  ihe  previous  Parliament,  and  in  tlie  caee  of 
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its  Parliament  is  perpetually  engaged  in  proceedings  of 
high  importance  to  the  national  trade,  yet  ont  of  nearly 
six  hundred  deputies  the  connection  of  barely  sixty  can 
be  traced  with  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country, 
and  this  number  is  only  completed  by  counting  publicans 
and  retired  commercial-clerks.  Half  of  them  are  "  indus- 
triels  "  (a  useful  term  for  which  an  English  equiyalent  is 
needed,  including  as  it  does  manufacturers,  coal-owners, 
iron-masters,  cotton-spinners,  and  similar  employers  of 
labour),  and  there  are  a  score  of  merchants,  retail  trades- 
men, bankers,  shipbuilders,  and  contractors.  If  this  be 
the  result  of  the  revolt  of  the  democracy  against  capital, 
the  working  classes  have  not  sent  many  of  their  own 
order  to  champion  their  interests,  the  whole  complement 
of  labour  representation  being  ten.  Even  that  small  num- 
ber is  a  generous  computation,  as  the  term  ^^ouTrier^'  is 
borne  by  deputies  in  the  same  inexact  sense  as  when  in 
election  addresses  they  boast  themselves  to  be  ^^sons  of 
peasants."  The  most  conspicuous  working  man  in  the 
Chamber  was  the  late  M.  Thivrier,  an  innkeeper,  who 
attended  its  sittings,  his  middle-class  broadcloth  dissimu- 
lated beneath  a  blue  blouse,  clad  in  which  insignia  of 
manual  toil  he  was  often  seen  crossing  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde,  as  the  Palais  Bourbon  contains  no  robing  room, 
similar  to  that  provided  for  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  legislators  who  sit  in  symbolical  attire. 

Nor  is  the  agricultural  population  represented  more 

•ome  of  the  profeasloni  they  are  IdenticaL  They  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  deacribing  the  compoaition  of  the  Chamber  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  a  hundred  years  after  the  ReTohition.  The  most  significant 
change  is  the  steady  diminution  in  the  class  representing  trade  and  indus- 
try, while  there  is  no  corresponding  increase  in  labour  representation  in 
iqpite  of  the  advent  of  the  new  Socialist  party. 
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adeqoatelj.  Of  the  ZS  uuIIloq  inhabit&nta  ot  France  24 
milliooa  are  classed  as  rural.'  If,  therefore,  half  the 
Chamber  comdated  of  persons  interested  iu  the  cultivattoa 
of  the  aoil,  the  proportion  woold  not  be  excessive.  But 
of  532  deputies  leas  than  forty  are  returned  as  following 
agrtcoltoral  pursuits,  and  irith  the  tifty  described  as 
landed  proprietors  (the  term  indicating  a  more  modest 
possession  of  ground  than  when  used  in  our  ootmtry)  the 
ninety  dep«rtments  of  France  and  Algeria  send  to  Parlia* 
ment  barely  one  member  apiece  to  represent  agriculturtd 
interests. 

France  is  a  land  where  persons  who  live  on  the  intoreat 
of  investments  abound,  yet  less  than  fifty  of  the  deputies 
are  returned  as  of  no  occupation.  It  is  a  military  nation, 
bnt  no  more  than  a  score  of  deputies  ha'v-e  made  the  army 
or  navy  their  calling.  The  clergy  are  free'  to  enter  the 
legislature,  but  only  two  CathoUc  priests  and  oue  Protes- 
tant pastor  sit  in  the  Chamber. 

It  is  the  pursuit  of  the  "liberal  professions,"  less  rigid 
than  the  Church,  which  most  surely  leads  to  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, and  more  than  half  of  the  deputies  ai-e  included 
in  that  vague  category.  The  lawj-ers  alone  number 
150,  a  hundred  of  them  being  advocates,  thus  continuing 
a  tradition  which  high  French  authorities,  from  Napo- 
leon to  M.  Taine,  have  declared  to  be  the  scourge  of  rep- 
resentative bodies  ever  since  1789,  when  thoy  jierorated 
and  theorised,  while  at  the  doors  of  the  Assembly  the 
Revolution  was  turning  into  anarchy.  The  objection 
made  by  French  critics  to  advocates  as  legislators  is  thus 
of  a  different  nature  from  that  expressed  in  England  to 
the  presence  of  barristers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whert 
>  I.e.  >U  Uu  extra  urban  pupulation :  </.  p.  108,  iiou  1. 
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they  are  deemed  to  regard  a  seat  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
places  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  reserved  in  abundance 
for  members  of  the  bar.  This  involves  continued  assi- 
duity in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession,  and  precisely  the 
reverse  occurs  when  a  French  advocate  enters  the  Cham- 
ber. To  begfin  with,  there  are  practically  no  appointiAents 
in  France,  judicial  or  otherwise,  for  which  membership  of 
the  bar  is  an  essential  qualification.  Moreover,  the  bar  is 
the  one  example  of  a  decentralised  institution  in  France, 
and  nearly  aU  its  members  entering  the  Chamber  are  pro- 
vincial advocates  who  leave  their  practice  behind  them 
when  they  come  to  Paris.  Perhaps  one  in  a  hundred 
succeeds  in  migrating  to  the  bar  of  the  capital,^  but  the 
ninety-nine  others  never  hold  a  brief  after  quitting  their 
provincial  courts,  and  henceforth  have  no  other  calling 
than  that  of  deputy.  Being  usually  men  of  slender 
private  fortune,  they  are  compelled  to  make  politics  their 
profession  and  means  of  livelihood.  The  practitioners  in 
other  branches  of  the  law  are  in  the  same  case,'  and  thus 
it  is  that  the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of  a  greater  number 
of  lawyers  than  of  all  the  representatives  of  trade,  indus- 
try, and  agriculture  put  together  is  a  sure  sign  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  parliamentary  system  in  France. 
After  the  lawyers  come  the  doctors.     Including  veteri- 

^  E,g,  M.  Waldeck-Rouaseau,  subsequently  a  senator,  who  was  Gam- 
betta^s  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Rennes  when, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  was  elected  deputy  for  that  city,  and  later 
he  became  a  leader  of  the  Parisian  bar ;  but  he  retired  from  active  politics 
to  devote  himself  to  his  profession. 

'  Notaries  and  avou^s,  whose  combined  functions  correspond  in  some 
respect  to  those  of  solicitors  in  England,  are  not  free  to  practise  where 
they  please  ;  their  number  in  each  locality  is  limited,  and  they  may  only 
practise  in  the  place  where  they  are  licenced,  and,  in  the  case  of  ayou6s, 
before  the  tribunals  to  which  they  are  attached. 
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nary  snrgeoii9  and  apothecaries,  they  are  more  numerous 
in  the  Chamber  than  all  the  deputies  engaged  in  com- 
merce. Except  that  thej  are  not  rhetoricians  by  pro- 
fession, their  undue  representation  in  Parliament  is 
criticised  on  the  same  grounds  as  that  of  the  advocates. 
They  also  have  no  opportunity  of  pl}*ing  their  craft  in  the 
capital  when  they  desert  their  patients  to  Berve  the  nation, 
and  they  furnish  the  most  characteristic  type  of  profes- 
sional politician.  In  England  there  is  no  calling  in  which 
the  politics  of  its  members  are  less  evident  than  In  that  of 
the  country  doctor ;  in  France  there  are  few  cantons  in 
which  a  medical  man  is  not  the  most  active  politician,  and 
far  from  avoiding  the  party  strife  which  divides  his 
patients,  his  dispensary  is  often  a  committee-room,  and 
his  round  of  visits  an  electioneering  canvass  which  gives 
him  an  advant^e  over  other  candidates,  house-to-house 
solicitation  of  votes  not  being  usual  in  France. 

Of  the  other  recognised  professions  that  of  teaching  is 
the  most  fertile  in  legislators,  of  whom  some,  like  M. 
Dupuy,  twice  Prime  Minister,  rise  to  more  conspicuous 
heights  than  they  would  have  reached  had  they  perse- 
vered on  modest  academic  paths.  As  a  rule,  the  professor 
who  has  become  deputy  is  not  the  most  distinguished 
type  of  the  admirable  class  which  directs  the  higher  in- 
struction of  France.  There  are  usually  about  five  and 
twenty  former  teachers  of  various  grades  in  the  Chamber, 
including  village  school-masters,  who,  in  contrast  to  the 
mass  of  professors  of  secondary  and  superior  education, 
are  often  ^greasive  politicians,  being  appointed  by  the 
Prefets  as  agents  of  the  Government  and  not  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Of  profeasioas  not  officially  recognised  that  of  joumal- 
Tot,  n  v 
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ism  JB  represented  by  about  fifty  deputies,  some  being 
described  as  toea  of  letters.  Frencb  journalists  do  not 
occupy  so  high  a  place  in  the  affections  and  respect  of 
their  countrymen  as  might  be  wished  for  them  by  mem- 
bers of  the  nation  which  first  promoted  unlicenced  print- 
ing, and  of  all  the  elements  in  the  Chamber  the  journal- 
istic is  least  likely  to  revive  the  discredited  prestige  of 
the  parliamentary  system  in  France. 

A  quasi-profession&l  chtss  are  the  retired  functionaries, 
of  whom  forty  to  fifty  are  usually  found  at  the  Palais 
Bourbon.  A  few  of  them  have  served  in  the  diplomatic 
body,  but  it  is  the  administrative  service  which  is  most 
fruitful  in  legislators.  A  prefecture  or  a  sous-prefecture 
is  an  advantageous  post  in  which  to  become  familiar  with 
the  political  machinery  and  wire-pullers  of  a  region. 
This  was  the  experience  of  M.  Bourgeois,  the  Radical 
Prime  Minister,  who,  successively  secretary-general  at 
Chalons  and  sous-Prefet  of  Reims,  established  such  a  foot- 
ing in  the  department  of  the  Marne  that  it  sent  him  to 
Parliament  when  he  had  had  enough  of  administrative 
life. 

The  analysis  of  the  callings  of  members  of  Parliament, 
when  compared  with  the  census  returns,  shows  that  while 
five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  are  dependent  on 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  only  one-fifth  of  the 
deputies  belong  to  that  great  majority  of  the  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  more  than  half  the  Chamber  is  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  sparse  professional  class ; '  and 

'  In  ronnd  flgurea,  France  bas  S6  million  Inh&biUuits,  of  whom  17J  mill- 
loiu  ftra  dependent  on  agriculture,  and  13|  mlllloas  on  trade  and  industry. 
In  this  compntuion  an  reckoned  "  patrons,  ouvrieis,  employ^,  families 
et  domeatlquee."  By  the  eame  return  leaa  than  a  million  of  the  popula- 
tion depend  on  the  "  liberal  professions,"  not  counting  the  olttfy.  Catholic 
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SO  far  from  this  being  a  triumph  of  intellect  over  the 
other  forces  of  the  community,  it  is  certain  that  the 
popular  assembly  contains  few  examples  of  the  genius  and 
talent  which,  together  with  the  industry  of  the  people, 
maintain  France  in  the  first  rank  of  nations.  This  is  a 
curious  result  of  the  free  exercise  of  manhood  suffrage. 
Moreover,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Republican 
government,  the  democracy,  while  refusing  to  elect  parlia- 
mentary representatives  from  the  elite  of  the  nation, 
intellectual  or  industrial,  chooses  them,  not  from  its  own 
ranks,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from  amoi^  the  least 
considered  sections  of  the  middle-class.' 


in 

Opinion  being  practically  unanimous  that  the  com- 
position of  the  Chamber  is  not  worthy  of  the  French 
nation,  it  is  obvious  that  its  character  should  be  frequently 
attributed  to  universal  suffrage  ;  but  that  theory  cannot 

and  Protestant.  It  is  difflcolt  to  clase  the  ex-fanctioDulee,  as  in  the  een- 
eoB  returns  they  an  not  pat  In  a  sepants  category ;  but  even  without 
tbem,  the  "professional"  men  in  the  Chamber  form  mora  than  half  ol 
the  total  number  of  deputies. 

'  An  Ingenious  writer,  M.  Charles  Benoist,  has  dealt  with  this  lubjeot 
since  tbe  foregoing  pages  were  written.  His  figures  differ  sUghtlj  from 
mine,  but  his  conclu^ons  up  to  a  cerhdn  point  are  the  same.  He,  how- 
ever, goes  much  farther  than  I  do.  He  draws  up  a  table  which  gives  the 
proper  proportional  representation  in  the  Chuntier  according  to  census 
returns.  In  this  be  works  out  a  calculation  that  tbe  "liberal  professions" 
ought  to  send  IS  deputies  to  Parliament  instead  of  nearly  300,  or  if  func- 
tionaries be  coimted  fn  that  category,  they  might  have  a  total  of  21  repre- 
sentatives. But  though  tbeae  tables  vividly  display  the  unrepresentative 
character  of  the  Chamber,  the  idea  of  composing  it  in  strict  proportion  to 
the  occupations  of  the  electorate  is  untenable. 
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be  admitted  without  serious  qualification.  If  France, 
during  the  last  half  century,  had  had  a  continuous  history, 
unbroken  by  revolution,  and  if  from  the  point  when 
manhood  suffrage  was  substituted  for  a  limited  franchise 
the  character  of  the  assembly,  directly  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, had  deteriorated,  then  it  might  be  difficult  to  gain- 
say the  critics  of  the  popular  vote.  But  no  such  parlia- 
mentary evolution  has  taken  place  in  France.  We  have 
to  go  half-way  back  to  the  Ancient  Regime  in  order  to  see 
the  results  of  limited  franchise.  No  doubt  when  we  get 
there  we  find  that  the  parliamentarians  of  the  Monarchy 
of  July  included  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the 
age ;  but,  apart  from  the  fiscal  limitations  of  the  franchise, 
the  conditions  of  election  in  these  later  times  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  days  when  the  diligence  was 
the  swiftest  means  of  conveyance,  and  the  semaphore  was 
a  marvel  of  rapid  transmission  of  news,  which,  moreover, 
had  no  cheap  press  for  its  further  dissemination.  Ma- 
terially France  under  Louis  Philippe  had  less  changed 
since  the  great  Revolution  than  it  has  in  the  same  space 
of  time  which  lies  between  these  days  and  the  Middle-class 
Monarchy. 

Still,  if  we  go  back  fifty  years  to  the  last  election  under 
limited  franchise,  in  1846,  when  railways  had  scarcely 
begun  to  cover  the  surface  of  France,  and  if  we  compare 
the  lists  of  the  final  Orleanist  Chamber  with  that  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  elected  by  universal  suffrage  after 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  we  find  that  there  was  actually 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  distinguished  names  in  that 
revolutionary  body,  elected  after  the  most  prodigious 
reform  that  ever  took  place  in  parliamentary  institutions 
in  any  country,  a  register  of  240,000  electors  being  dis- 
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placed  by  one  of  about  nine  millions.'  Naturally,  the 
suddenness  of  tbe  change  produced  a  period  of  disorder ; 
but  we  are  not  examining  the  popular  effects  of  impro- 
vised reform ;  we  are  looking  at  tbe  electoral  results  of 
unlimited  franchise,  and  the  second  act  of  universal  suf- 
frage was  to  name  Louis  Napoleon  President  of  tbe  Repub- 
lic on  December  10, 1848.  Its  next  work  was  the  election 
of  tbe  Legislative  Assembly  in  May,  1849,  which  also 
abounded  in  eminent  names.  Its  succeeding  acts  were 
the  Plebiscite  of  December,  1851,  consecrating  the  Coup 
d'etat  and  in  1852  tbe  vote  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
Empire.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  Plebiscite 
approving  the  Coup  d'Etat  a  larger  number  of  votes  were 
recorded  than  at  any  general  election  under  the  Third 
Republic'  No  doubt  inconsistency  may  be  imputed  to 
manhood  suffrage  at  this  period,  when,  in  1848,  it  named 

'  The  number  ot  electors  inscribed  on  the  lists  for  tlie  election  of  tlw 
Constitueiit  Asseinblj  In  Apri],  1848,  was  8,220,000,  but  bjr  the  end  of  the 
year,  for  the  election  of  President  of  Ihe  Republic,  they  had  Increased  to 
nearly  10  millions,  or  barely  half  a  million  fewer  than  they  are  at  tbe  end 
of  the  century.  Tocqneville  said  of  the  results  of  the  electiona  of  April, 
1848,  "i  I'ezcepUon  de  M.  Thiere  qui  avwt  fchouS,  dii  Due  de  BrogUa 
qui  ne  s'^tait  pas  pr^nt4,  et  de  MM.  Ouizot  et  Duchftl«l  qui  ^talent  «i 
fnite,  tons  lefl  oral«ar8  calibres  et  la  pluport  des  parlenre  connus  de 
I'ancien  monde  politique  ^talent  1&."  — iSouwnlri  i'A.  it  TocqtmOU, 
e.  6.  He  points  out  that  in  addition  to  these  tbe  Constituent  Assembly 
contained  a  much  greater  number  of  large  landowners  and  gentlemen  of 
birth  than  the  laat  Chamber  of  Louis  Philippe,  as  well  aa  a  numerona 
group  of  ecdeeioslics.  Re  also  describes  his  own  election  in  the  Manche, 
where  his  family  properly  was,  and  how  the  Norman  peasantry  marched 
with  him  to  the  poll  quit«  in  patriarchal  fashion. 

*  If  it  be  thought  that  the  enormous  poll  in  favour  of  Louis  Napoleon 
after  the  days  of  December,  1551,  was  due  to  premire,  that  cannot  be 
Imputed  to  the  toI«  which  made  him  President  of  tbe  Republic  In  1848, 
yet  on  that  occasion  a  tarf^r  number  of  electors  voted  than  at  the  geiienl 
election  of  1693,  though  there  were  nearly  half  a  million  more  voters  on 
the  register  In  the  latter  year  than  In  December,  1848. 
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a  Republican  Assembly,  in  1849  one  in  which  the  Roy- 
alists prevailed^  and  two  years  later  signified  to  Louis 
Bonaparte  that  he  had  done  right  in  depriving  France  of 
the  services  of  the  elect  of  popular  franchise ;  but  incon- 
sistent as  were  these  successive  acts  of  universal  suffrage, 
it  had  shown  little  sign  that  its  representatives  would  be 
inferior  to  those  elected  by  a  handful  of  the  population. 
However,  manhood  suffrage  decided  to  surrender  to  the 
dictator  whom  it  had  set  up  its  free  selection  of  delegates, 
and  the  Empire,  which  was  its  creation,  developed  the 
system  of  official  candidature,  aided  by  official  pressure. 
But  when  universal  suffrage  began  to  weary  of  the  autoc- 
racy it  had  established,  it  did  not  assert  itself  by  sending 
to  the  Corps  Legislatif  a  band  of  unknown  lawyers  and 
apothecaries ;  it  chose,  to  represent  it  in  opposition,  the 
eloquence  of  Jules  Favre  and  the  authority  of  Thiers,  or 
sought  out  the  rising  genius  of  Gambetta. 

The  Empire  fell,  and  the  elections  terminating  the 
war  which  had  swept  it  away  produced  an  assembly 
which  showed  that  universal  suffrage  was  capable  of 
choosing  worthy  representatives  at  an  hour  of  national 
crisis.  Since  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  in  1789 
there  had  never  been  seen  in  France  an  Assembly,  legisla- 
tive or  constituent,  containing  so  many  men  of  distinc- 
tion, whether  of  past  political  prestige,  of  rising  promise, 
of  culture,  of  rank,  or  of  fortune,  as  that  which  met  at 
Bordeaux  in  1871.  The  names  of  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
M.  Thiers,  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  Generals  Ghanzy  and  Chan- 
garnier,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  MM.  Jules  Simon,  Leon 
Say,  Gambetta,  De  Broglie,  and  Jules  Favre  give  some 
idea  of  the  high  character  of  the  men  of  opposed  parties 
and  opinions  which  the  democracy  chose  at  that  critical 
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hoar.  The  Chamber  of  Deputi^  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later  is  in  every  respect  an  inferior  body  ;  but  its 
deteriorstioD  cannot  he  traced  to  its  ori^  in  democratic 
sufFr^e,  for  the  Lower  House  of  the  Constitution  of 
1875,  which  has  brought  discredit  on  parliBmentary  insti- 
tutions, is  chosen  by  the  same  fraachise  as  the  respeot> 
able  assemblies  of  the  Second  Repubhc,  as  the  autocratic 
regime  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  as  the  distinguished  legis- 
lature of  1871. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point,  as  there  is  an 
excessive  tendency  to  ascribe  to  the  admission  of  tiie 
people  to  the  sufFrage  the  deterioration  of  tone  in  politi- 
cal circles  as  well  as  other  evils  which  afflict  modern 
society.  In  our  own  country  the  decadence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  a  favourite  theme ;  but  when  its  critics 
attribute  the  alleged  decline  to  the  extension  of  the  fran* 
chise,  they  would  do  well  to  meditate  on  Mill's  well- 
known  criticism  on  certain  passages  of  Tocqneville.* 
The  French  philosopher,  he  said,  confounded  the  effects 
of  democracy  with  the  effects  of  civilisation,  binding  up 
in  an  abstract  idea  the  whole  of  the  tendencies  of  modem 
commercial  society,  and  giving  them  one  name  —  democ- 
racy ;  thereby  letting  it  be  supposed  that  he  ascribed  to 
equality  of  conditions  several  of  the  effects  naturally 
arising  from  the  mere  progress  of  national  prosperity. 
Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  composition  and  the  tone  of 
the  House  of  Commons  have  deteriorated,  that  change 
would  seem  to  be  due  not  to  the  approximate  "equality 
of  conditions  "  established  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  but  to  the  fact 
;  M.  de  TocqutvUlt  on  Dtmoenffi 
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that  the  popular  Chamber  reflects  ^Hhe  tendencies  of 
modern  commercial  society."  An  incident  which  pointed 
to  the  decline  of  the  standard  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  was  the  pugilistic  fray 
with  which  certain  members  enlivened  a  sitting ;  and  if 
I  mention  it,  it  is  because  I  was  a  witness  of  the  dismay 
it  caused  in  France  among  the  old  parliamentarians  who 
revere  English  institutions  as  a  pattern  for  all  nations. 
When  our  Members  belaboured  one  another  before  the 
eyes  of  scandalised  Europe,  it  was  not  because  they  were 
no  longer  the  elect  of  ten-poimd  householders  and  the 
like,  it  was  because  they  were  the  exponents  of  the  new 
school  of  manners  which  is  the  outcome,  not  of  the  exten- 
sion of  political  privileges,  but  of  the  levelling  influence 
of  the  diffusion  of  wealth ;  or  as  Mill  puts  it,  of  ^'  the 
progress  of  national  prosperity."  In  the  days  of  limited 
franchise,  there  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  retired 
prize-fighter,  whose  science  would  have  been  welcome  on 
that  ardent  occasion,  and  he  was  member  for  a  small  rural 
borough  ^  which,  though  enjoying  a  wider  franchise  than 
certain  other  villages,  was  an  undemocratic  constitu- 
ency compared  with  Westminster,  the  representatives  of 
whose  scot-and-lot  electors  from  Charles  James  Fox  to 
John  Stuart  Mill  were  not  conspicuous  for  their  plebeian 
rudeness. 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  sittings  of  the  House  of 
Lords  were  long  enough  to  try  the  tempers  of  the  peers, 
they  might  show  similar  symptoms  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  for  though  independent  of  popular  franchise,  they 
are  not  less  amenable   to  the  influences  of  civilisation. 

1  Mr.  Gully,  the  prize-fighter,  was  memher  for  Pontefract,  where  the 
franchiae  was  based  on  burgage  tenure. 
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Putting  aside  the  too  abundant  elevation  to  peerages 
by  both  parties  of  uudistiuguished  money-makers,  if  we 
take  the  case  of  one  whose  family  has  been  considerable 
from  the  days  of  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts,  it  is  evident 
that  a  noble  lord  who  rides  on  a  bicycle,  made  by  a 
company  of  which  he  is  director,  is  relatively  an  inferior 
creature  to  his  ancestor  who  drove  down  to  the  House 
in  a  coach,  wearing  his  star.  It  is  certain  that  to  for- 
eigners  he  gives  smaller  superficial  proof  of  England's 
greatness  when  he  travels  to  Mont«  Carlo,  in  a  sleeping- 
car  between  a  tourist  from  Chicago  and  a  hook-maker, 
than  did  his  grandfather,  whose  post-chaise,  clattering 
over  the  pavements  of  Burgundy  and  Dauphiny,  im- 
pressed the  French  peasantry  with  the  grandeur  of  an 
English  milord,  and  whetted  the  cupidity  of  Fra  Diavolo. 
But  the  bicycle  and  the  board  of  directors  are  not  the 
products  of  democracy ;  they  are,  like  the  international 
express,  the  professional  visits  of  the  betting-man  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  ubiquity  of  the  American  citizen, 
signs  of  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

Thus  it  is  that  pessimists  idealise  our  middle-class 
representative  system  of  the  first  half  of  the  Victorian 
epoch,  forgetting  that  the  Parliament  of  those  days 
reflected  the  abnormally  refined  society  of  a  period  of 
transition.  To  a  series  of  uncultivated  old  kings  had 
succeeded  a  young  Queen  who  had  chosen  for  Consort 
her  equal  in  intelligence  and  elevation  of  ideas.  Society 
took  its  tone  from  the  admirable  court,  which  seemed  to 
preside  over  an  age  of  peace  and  of  scientific  enterprise. 
The  introduction  of  railways  and  of  cheap  posti^e  marked 
a  new  era.  The  fine  manners  of  days  when  means  of 
communication  were  slow  still  hngered  amid  modem  im- 
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provements,  while  the  coarse  features  of  Georgian  life 
vere  repressed  by  the  example  of  the  soyereign,  whose 
influence  was  felt  in  every  class  throughout  the  land.  It 
ie  difficult  to  believe  that  if  the  downfall  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty  in  1848  had  had  a  similar  influence  in  England 
to  that  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  which  expedited  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  had  then  produced  another 
extension  of  the  franchise,  the  English  Parliament  would 
have  forthwith  assumed  the  manners  and  practices  which 
distress  its  critics  at  the  century's  end.  It  might  have 
contained  a  few  more  reformers  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Bright 
and  of  Mr.  Cobden,  a  few  more  Radicals  of  the  type  of 
Mr.  Tom  Duncombe,  while  the  brilliant  author  of  Sybil 
might  have  altered  the  plot  of  his  stories,  and  undertaken 
the  education  of  the  Chartists.  But  ihat  the  volumes  of 
Hansard  would  have  suddenly  lost  their  slimness  from  a 
premature  outbreak  of  the  diseases  which  latterly  have 
swollen  them,  is  as  improbable  as  that  quotations  of 
Horace  and  other  tokens  of  leisured  decorum  would  have 
survived  in  the  House  to  our  uncourtly  days,  had  a  limited 
franchise  been  retained. 

To  the  French  a  most  impressive  sign  of  the  stability 
of  British  institutions  is  that,  whatever  the  decadence  of 
Parliament,  it  delegates  the  supreme  leadership  under 
extended  suffrage  to  persons  of  precisely  the  same  class 
as  when  the  franchise  was  limited.  Mr.  Disraeli  they 
decline  to  regard  as  the  product  either  of  English  democ- 
racy or  of  English  civilisation  :  to  them  he  is  an  alien 
accident  in  national  history  as  was  Mazarin  in  France. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone,  they  point  out,  was  of  the  same  social 
caste  and  of  the  same  academical  association  as  Canning 
and  Peel  i  Lord  Salisbury,  whose  rule  has  been  the  chief 
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tangible  result  of  the  further  extension  of  the  fraDchise, 
is  the  head  of  a  family  which  was  high  in  the  State  when 
the  ancestors  of  Walpole  and  of  Chatham  were  obscure ; 
Lord  Rosebery,  the  firat  of  the  new  order  of  Radical  Prime 
Ministers,  in  origin  and  in  tastes  resembles  Lord  Falmer- 
ston  without  that  statesman's  popular  attribute  of  a  seat 
in  the  Lower  House,  in  which  Chamber  the  advanced 
democrats  are  led  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  whose  birth 
and  tradition  would  have  entitled  him  to  high  place  in 
the  days  of  Rockingham  and  Shelbume.  The  twentieth 
century  may  entrust  the  lead  of  both  parties  to  politicians 
of  different  antecedents ;  but  we  have  reached  its  verge 
without  experiencing  in  that  respect '  any  marked  change 
from  the  epochs  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment for  Appleby  and  Mr.  Gladstone  for  Newark. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  unworthy  composition  of  the 
French  Chamber,  and  the  alleged  decadence  of  Parlia- 
ment in  England  are  not  due  to  the  possession  of  the 
franchise  by  the  democracy.  The  moment  the  principle 
of  popular  government  is  conceded  it  is  difficult  to  vindi- 
cate any  restrictions  on  manhood  auffr^e.  An  absolute 
monarchy,  a  military  despotism,  a  constitutional  oligarchy, 
can  all  be  defended.  Under  the  first,  France  became 
great ;  under  the  second  it  repaired  the  damage  done  at 
the  upsetting  of  the  first ;  under  the  third  England  kept 
her  monarchs  in  order  and  thereby  won  the  admiration  of 
French  philosophers.  But  the  system  we  tried  from  1882 
was  defensible  only  as  a  transitory  expedient  to  avoid 
sudden  change,  and  perhaps  as  a  necessary  method  of 

>  Hr.  W.  H.  Smlih,  thuugh  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  not 
a  party  leader  except  In  tbe  aense  in  which  that  term  could  be  applied  to 
the  Dake  of  Bldunond,  who  was  likenlae  the  Leader  ot  a  House. 
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educating  by  degrees  the  people  to  select  its  delegates. 

Both  parties  in  the  State  being  agreed  that  the  putting 

of  artificial  limits  on  the  franchise  of  the  Third  Estate 

ought  to  go  the  way  of  the  pocket  boroughs,  it  is  a  pity 

that  manhood  suffrage  aeems  to  be  for  ever  unattainable 

in  England  —  on  the  one  hand  maimed  by  the  diaingenu* 

ous  vexations  of    our  registration    laws,  on  the  other 

menaced 

Amazoni  a  seoun.' 

But  perfection  is  not  found  in  human  institutions :  so 
while  our  nation,  endowed  with  parliamentary  instinct, 
complicates  its  franchise  with  costly  restrictions,  the 
French,  with  their  admirably  simple  system  of  establish- 
ing the  right  to  vote,  have,  under  the  Third  Republic,  no 
sense  how  to  use  it.  It  is  in  this  defect  that  we  must 
look  for  the  causes  why  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  the  Chamber  is  not  satisfactory. 

IV 

When  the  manhood  of  a  nation  is  invested  with  the 
suffrage,  the  faculty  of  voting  only  becomes  a  force  if  it 
is  directed  and  organised.  The  most  obvious  form  of 
organisation  is  that  which  has  for  its  end  plebiscite  or 
referendum,  >  that  is  to  say  the  acclamation  in  a  commu- 
nity, by  the  majority  of  voices,  of  a  man  to  whom  is  dele- 

'  Hor.  Oinii.  rv.  Iv.  20. 

*  I  have  tued  the  two  words  in  tli«ir  respective  modem  signiflcalions, 
bnt  befoie  the  revolution,  pUbiteiU  waa  oaed  b;  Voltaire  to  describe  the 
popular  Tola  now  called  referendum,  which  then  ta  dow  was  taken  on 
public  questions  in  Switzerland,  "  Dans  Taikcienne  Rome,  et  mSme  encore 
h  Qen6ve  et  Jt  BUe  et  dans  lea  petits  cantons  ce  sont  les  plebiscites  qui 
tont  les  loia.<'  —  Lett.  d'Argtntal,  30  Man,  1776.  MooUnquieu  seems  to 
be  chiefly  raponalble  for  the  word,  for  the  Latin  origin  of  which  there  ia 
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gated  the  supreme  power,  or  the  approval  or  disapproval 
hy  that  majority  of  a  definite  act  or  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  English  equivalent  for  those  technical 
terms,  hut  the  process  which  they  connote  has,  in  modi- 
fied form,  crept  into  usage  in  our  countrj-  with  the  later 
extensions  of  the  franchise,  a  framework  being  ready  pre- 
pared for  them  to  work  upon  in  the  old  system  of  party 
government.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1867  the  elections  were  plebiscitary  in 
character,  the  electorate  having  to  decide  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  administer  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try or  criticise  its  administration.  The  election  after  his 
withdrawal  from  public  life  partook  more  of  the  nature  of 
referendum,  no  name  of  equal  magnitude  being  before  the 
electors,  who  were  called  upon  rather  to  pronounce  for  or 
against  the  policy  of  Irish  Home  Rule. 

Although  an  election  hy  constituencies,  unlike  a  plebis- 
cite in  its  strict  sense,  is  affected  in  places  by  local  and 
personal  questions,  it  evokes  the  general  voice  of  the 
British  nation  for  or  against  a  party  and  a  policy,  usually 
incarnated  in  a  leader.  Thus  the  country  is  divided  into 
two  political  armies,  each  striving  for  the  mastery,  and 
one  of  the  means  to  success  is  that  candidates  should  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  two  parties  possessing  qualities, 
such  as  public  repute  or  promise,  or  local   popularity,^ 

little  rlwwlfl  authority.  Ita  modem  technical  us&ge  dates  from  the  votes 
of  1B61  and  18S2  In  favour  of  LouU  Napoleon.  French  advocatea  of  the 
leferendnm  dlaclaim  Its  plebiecltaiy  tendency.  They  say  that  whereu  a 
plebioolte  ia  the  abdication  of  the  powers  of  universal  suflnige  to  the  lumdi 
of  one  man,  the  referendum  is  the  permanent  power  to  exerciae  the 
national  sovetelguty.  All  the  same,  referendum  would  ineniably  lead  to 
pleblscllA  in  France.    See  p.  392  and  note. 

*  A  new  evil  menacing  political  representation  in  England  has  no 
counterpart  in  France,  for  tho  very  reason  of  the  small  prestige  ot  the 
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likely  to  captivate  the  floating  maas  of  opinion  which  in 
Great  Britain,  under  the  party  system,  periodically  turns 
a  minority  into  a  majority.  If  the  two  parties  were  to  be 
broken  up  into  independent  groups,  a  disaster  of  which 
presages  have  not  been  wanting,  the  standard  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  descend  beneath  that  of  the 
actual  state  of  society.  It  would  become,  not  more  demo- 
cratic in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  for  it  would  he 
less  representatiTe  of  large  masses  of  the  population,  but 
more  obscure.  The  labour  of  candidature,  already  unin- 
viting,  would  lose  its  recompense  in  ceasing  to  confer 
membership  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties,  which, 
despite  modem  modifications,  are  the  depositaries  of  con- 
stitutional tradition,  and  even  in  a  country  where  the  title 
of  Member  of  Parliament  is  respectable  by  the  sentiment 
of  centuries,  its  prestige  would  not  survive  parliamentary 
anarchy. 

Thus  in  France,  where  no  Constitution  has  lasted  long 
enough  to  make  membership  of  the  legislature  of  itself  a 
position  of  distinction,  the  parliamentary  system  is  fated 
to  fail  till  it  is  fortified  by  its  essential  complement,  the 
party  system.  Of  this  there  is  no  prospect,  and  it  can 
only  be  approached  when  an  election  has  a  quasi-plebis- 
citary  character,  dividing  the  electorate  into  two  camps. 
That  of  February,  1871,  during  the  armistice  after  the 
oapitulation  of  Paris,  ia  the  only  one  under  the  Third 

legbUtura — the  ImportAtlon  ot  rich  and  obaenre  B&uigerB  to  contest 
ooDstltDenclM.  The  Ttm«t,  In  a  wise  article  after  the  iom  of  a  safe 
Consorratire  aeat  "  throit^  the  revutaioo  of  popular  feeling  agaluat  such 
a  prostitution,"  commenting  on  thia  aubaervienc;  to  plutocracy,  perhaps 
die  gTHTest  danger  threatening  modem  societies,  described  it  as  "  a  form 
(rf  corruption  more  subtle,  tbongli  scarcely  less  demonlidng  than  that 
which  prevailed  In  the  old  rotten  borouglia."  —  Timet,  February  4, 1887. 
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Republic  which  fully  satisfied  that  condition ;  the  quea- 
tion  before  the  ranquished  Qation  being  the  continuaace 
of  the  war  or  the  conclusioD  of  peace,  and  the  electorate, 
having  issues  graver  to  think  about  than  jealousies  of  fac- 
tion, chose  an  Assembly  worthy  of  the  solemn  crisis,  to 
liberate  the  territory  by  peaceful  means.  It  would  seem 
from  subsequent  history  that  nothing  less  than  a  victo- 
rious invasion  would  prevent  the  political  representatives 
of  France  from  breaking  up  into  groups.  For  a  moment 
after  the  Seize  Mai  the  country  seemed  again  to  be  ranged 
in  two  parties.  But  the  three  groups  of  Reactionaries 
combined  to  oppose  the  Republicans  without  coalescence, 
the  Orleanists  waiting  for  the  Comte  de  Chambord's  death 
to  overwhelm  the  Legitimists,  and  the  Bonapartists  count- 
ing on  the  maturing  promise  of  the  Prince  Imperial'  to 
wreck  the  two  Bourbon  factions.  On  the  other  side  the 
Republican  majority  was  not  only  divided  into  Moderates 
and  Radicals,  but  the  death  of  M.  Thiers  havii^  marked 
out  Gambetta  as  the  chief  to  unite  the  sections  of  the 
party,  his  pre-eminence  provoked  jealousy  instead  of  unity, 
and  new  divisions  instead  of  coalition.  Thus  the  spirit 
of  group,  never  to  quit  the  Republic,  pervaded  the  fateful 
elections  of  1877,  and  the  lists  of  deputies  then  returned, 
in  contrast  to  those  of  the  Assembly  of  1871,  are  filled 
with  barren  names ;  some  of  the  older  men  no  doubt  had 
gone  to  the  Senate,  but  the  meagre  achievement  of  the 
younger  stock  explains  Gambetta's  discerning  scorn  for 
the  elect  of  the  new  Republic' 

Gambetta  professed  that  scrutin-de-liste  would  produce 
a  better  class  of  members,  and  that  the  obscure  local  can- 
didate who,  by  the  good  graces  of  village  wire-pullers, 
1  See  ^  l&S. 
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wins  the  suffrages  of  a  smaller  single-member  constitu- 
ency, would  be  eliminated  from  the  lists  prepared  by 
party  magnates  who  would  select  for  the  deputation  of 
the  department  a  series  of  names  to  do  the  party  credit. 
But  the  party  system,  which  perhaps  Gambetta  dreamed 
of,  needs  no  such  artificial  means  to  fortify  it ;  and  tried 
when  he  was  dead,  scrutin-de-liste  realised  none  of  the 
hopes  founded  on  it.  It  gave  some  advantage  to  the 
Reactionaries,  the  deaths  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  and 
of  the  Prince  Imperial  having  made  them  more  compact ; 
but  otherwise  it  did  not  aSeot  the  composition  of  the 
Chamber,  and  under  it  the  averse  duration  of  ministries 
actually  decreased,  proving  that  the  chaos  of  groups  was 
unremedied.  The  supervision  of  the  character  of  candi- 
dates presented  to  departments  presumes  a  strong  party 
organisation  at  headquarters  and  strong  leaders  to  direct 
it.  But  in  France  if  a  politician  display  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  party-leader  and  a  capacity  to  impose  his 
will  on  his  followers,  the  cry  of  Dictator  is  raised.  Thus, 
whatever  the  system  of  election,  the  candidature  of  those 
who  represent  the  best  elements  of  the  nation  is  not 
encouraged. 

Thoughtful  Frenchmen  whose  instincts  are  Republi- 
can, distressed  at  the  failure  of  the  parliamentary  system 
onder  the  Republic,  search  for  reasons  to  explain  the 
unworthy  composition  of  the  representative  Chamber. 
Most  of  the  unsatisfactory  features  in  French  parlia- 
mentary institutions  may  be  traced  to  the  absence  of 
the  party  system  which  is  essential  to  their  workiug ; 
and  the  chronic  inability  of  the  French  to  produce  that 
system  is  in  itself  a  sure  sign  of  their  incapacity  for 
parliamentary  government.    It  may,  however,  be  inter- 
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esting  to  consider  some  of  the  specific  hindrances  to  the 
candidature  and  election  of  creditable  rapresantatives  of 
the  nation. 

We  have  seen  what  a  power  in  provincial  politics  are 
the  local  committees  known  by  different  names  in  dif- 
ferent regions.  These  committees,  whether  in  country 
towns  or  In  viU^es,  are  managed  not  hy  labourers  and 
artisans,  but  by  petty  functionaries,  hy  small  professional 
men,  and  by  "  petits  rentiers,"  an  unoccupied  class  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  persons  of  similar  station  to 
retired  tradesmen  in  England,  who,  however,  in  many 
cases  have  never  followed  a  calling,  having  inherited  a 
competency  often  increased  by  a.  dowry  of  like  dimen- 
sions and  origin.  The  cafe  ia  the  usual  meetii^-place 
of  these  citizens,  and  the  Municipal  Council  their  first 
field  of  operations.  If  they  can  get  possession  of  it, 
their  influence  (which  increases  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  commune)  becomes  considerable  in  the  canton ; 
they  name  the  senatorial  electors  of  their  municipality 
and  they  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  elections  for 
the  departmental  and  district  councils. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  upward  progress  of  a 
local  politician.  If  he  he  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  the  first 
sign  of  his  ambition  is  a  disposition  to  give  gratuitoiu 
consultations  to  his  neighbours,  and  for  such  a  one  to 
have  demanded  fees  for  professional  service  is  sometimes 
revived  as  a  reproach  when  he  has  attained  greatness.* 

>  The  Figaro  at  MArch  26,  1896,  published  a  violent  atUck  on  a  Min- 
iater  [n  the  Boutgeoia  Cabinet  nbo  bad  bwn  a  doctor  in  the  Charente 
Inf^rieure,  baaed  on  a  printed  miasivp,  come  to  light,  which  be  had  ctr- 
culaied  among  his  patients  threatening  legal  proceediugs  If  they  did  tiot 
pay  him  his  oatstAnding  feea.  The  Minister  in  queetion  waa  a  seiiktor, 
and  the  miggestion  was  made  that  had  he  been  a  deputy  and  compelled  to 
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He  has  also  to  cultivate  tlie  social  qualities  appreciated 
by  the  frequenters  of  the  political  houses  of  call.  In  a 
commune  which  I  know  well,  the  village  doctor  was 
reputed  the  finest  billiard-player  that  ever  entered 
the  "  Peche  Miraculeuse,"  the  headquarters  of  the  local 
angling  society  ^  of  which  he  was  honorary  president ; 
and  though  the  aged  and  the  sick  lamented  that  having 
independent  means  he  rarely  took  the  trouble  to  visit 
a  patient  till  the  certificate  of  decease  was  required,  he 
was  popular  with  the  robust  clients  of  the  cabarets.  He 
was  thus  the  grand  elector  of  the  municipal  council ;  it 
was  to  his  house  that  the  deputy  came  when  he  visited 
the  commune,  and,  should  that  legislator  ever  be  elevated 
to  the  Senate,  the  faculty  of  medicine  may  perhaps  add 
to  its  long  parliamentary  roll  the  name  of  this  rural 
practitioaer.  Meanwhile  he  and  such  as  he  have  a  large 
proportion  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  their 
hands ;  and  the  consequent  disadvantage  is  not  merely 
that  men  of  refinement  and  intellect  who  would  like  to 
enter  the  legislature  shrink  from  the  necessity  of  court- 
ing these  local  notables,  but  these  magnates  have  an 
equal  distaste  for  any  one  above  their  own  level.'    Thus 

BOlicit  tlie  popular  suftrsge  ever;  four  yeara  there  vonld  have  been  no 
question  of  the  legal  aummons. 

1  It  la  curiouB  that  the  blameleas  punuit  ol  angling  should  iu  Fnnce  be 
aoaociated  with  the  least  BttracUye  pbasM  of  political  life.  During  the 
Toulouae  election  inquiry,  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter,  it  came  to 
light  tiiat  the  chief  agenc;  of  cormption  in  that  city  was  the  "Soci^£ 
oonfroternelte  des  pteheura  fc  la  ligne,"  of  which  the  president  was  one 
Cantteor,  »  Qascon  hero  only  less  celebrated  than  his  colleague  Mascaraa. 

>  Cf.  M.  Table's  description  of  the  political  aituation  which  followed 
the  work  of  the  Constituent  Aseembly  In  1789-00  :—  "  In  each  village  there 
are  five  or  six  of  those  for  whom  politics  has  become  a  career  in  which 
they  aeelc  liieir  personal  advantage,  in  each  market  town  twenty  or  thirty, 
In  each  city  aeveral  hundreds.    They  are  the  real  active  citJzens.    They 
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it  is  that  manhood  suffrage  getfi  the  discredit  of  the 
composition  of  the  Chamber,  with  which  it  has  litUe 
more  directly  to  do  than  in  the  days  when  the  Imperial 
Government  dictated  to  the  people  whom  it  should  elect. 
In  both  cases  the  people  might  have  asserted  itself,  hut 
then  as  now  the  population  of  France  showed  by  its 
attitude  that,  no  matter  what  regime  it  submits  to,  it 
is  not  apt  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  parliamentary 
government. 

Even  if  the  local  notables  were  disposed  to  favour 
candidates  of  distinction  or  of  promise,  the  latter  would 
not  thereby  be  absolved  from  experiences  trying  even 
for  politicians  not  over-fastidious.  Thus  M.  Salomon 
Reinach,  already  cited,  attributes  the  abstention  of  capa- 
ble men  to  "  the  increasing  brutality  of  electioneering 
practices  "  —  the  tumultuous  and  unseemly  incidents  at 
public  meetings  such  as  we  have  glanced  at  on  a  former 
page;  the  abject  character  of  electioneering  literature, 
in  which  a  candidate  finds  every  intimate  detail  of  his 
private  life  lampooned,  and  so  has  to  retaliate  with  like 
poisoned  weapons ;  the  imedifying  coarseness  of  journal- 
istic polemics,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  attenuated 
even  in  the  rare  case  where  a  candidate  is  an  Academi- 
cian. These  excuses  would  not  be  adequate  if  the  posi- 
tion of  deputy  were  a  prize  worth  winning ;  for  violence 

alone  glre  all  their  time  and  attention  to  public  aflajm,  corresponding  with 
tbs  jonmala  aud  the  deputiea  in  Paris,  holding  private  committees,  nun- 
moning  public  meetlDgB,  drawing  up  motions  and  addreeaes,  spying  on  and 
denouncing  local  magiBtmee,  starting  and  patronising  candidates,  beating 
up  vot«  in  the  by-ways.  In  reward  (or  this  labour  they  have  the  power," 
etc.  H.  Taine  concludes  the  pasra^  by  comparing  tkU  phase  of  the 
Revolution  with  the  altuaUon  in  the  Unii«d  Suu«b  dI  to-day  {Bivotutio*, 
i.  1, 1.  2,  cb.  8). 
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IB  not  characterLstic  of  all  the  contested  elections  through- 
out France,  very  many,  as  we  have  observed,  being  con- 
ducted amid  the  profound  indifference  of  the  population. 
Moreover,  in  the  period  which  French  Liberals  regard  as 
the  ideal  epoch  of  English  parliamentarism,  outrage,  both 
physical  and  literary,  was  a  normal  incident  of  our  elec- 
tions, braved  by  the  scholars  and  gentlemen  who  sought 
to  enter  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  first  Reform 
Act.  Indeed  the  description  left  by  Dickens  of  electoral 
humours  of  that  day,  stripped  of  caricature  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  French  scene  with  its  necessary  local  colour- 
ing, might  serve  to  illustrate  the  incidents  of  certain 
elections  under  the  Third  Republic.  It  is  an  example 
of  the  complete  contrast  between  the  two  countries  that 
in  the  kingdom  of  Louis  Philippe  elections  under  a  limi- 
ted franchise  produced  none  of  the  violence  then  prac- 
tised under  similar  circumstances  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel;  while  with  extension  of  the  franchise  has 
come  a  softening  of  the  rudeness  of  electoral  manners 
in  Great  Britain,  though  the  French  are  lamenting  their 
deterioration  under  manhood  suffrage. 

At  all  events  the  prevalence  in  election  contests  of 
incidents  offensive  to  good  taste  would  have  little  terror 
to  men  of  worth  if  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
were  held  in  high  esteem,  and  if  it  afforded  a  patriot, 
in  the  lofty  and  not  the  sectarian  sense  of  the  word, 
more  opportunity  of  serving  his  country  than  he  would 
find  in  developing  his  business  or  pursuing  his  studies. 
It  is  useless  to  analyse  each  explanation  given  of  the 
abstention  of  the  best  men  of  the  nation  from  politics, 
because  they  are  nearly  all  derived  from  one  source, 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  parliamentary  system  to  the 
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genius  of  the  French  nation.  No  doubt  the  mud  on  the 
paths  which  lead  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  has  a  deterrent 
effect  on  some  who  would  like  to  go  thither  if  the 
road  were  cleaner,  but  it  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of 
obstacles. 

The  situation  was  summed  up  to  me  by  an  employer  of 
labour  whose  popularity  among  all  classes  in  a  populous 
district  I  had  opportunity  of  judging.  A  small  function- 
ary of  the  State  had,  in  extolling  to  me  this  good  man's 
qualities,  observed  that  if  be  would  take  the  trouble  to 
come  forward  as  candidate,  he  could  defeat  the  sitting 
member ;  and  he  added  significantly  that  being  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
make  that  reflection  on  a  deputy  to  any  one  but  a  for- 
eigner. The  neighbour  he  had  thus  ventured  to  praise 
was  of  a  family  which  during  the  Second  Empire  bad 
been  in  opposition,  being  Orleanists  of  the  old  revolution- 
ary school  who  regarded  as  a  betrayal  of  their  principles 
the  submission  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  to  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  in  whom  they  saw  the  incarnation  of  the  sub- 
sequent clerical  policy  of  the  Seize  Mai.  He  therefore 
had  accepted  the  Republic  without  reserve,  if  without 
enthusiasm,  before  the  Papal  Encyclical  had  driven  un- 
willing Monarchists  into  the  governmental  fold.  This 
being  his  position,  in  discussing  with  me  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  humble  official  he  discoursed  somewhat  as 
follows :  — 

"  If  I  stood  as  a  moderate  Republican,  I  should  proba- 
bly be  returned  by  a  small  majority.  In  this  canton  I 
should  poll  nearly  all  the  votes,  both  of  the  industrial 
population  and  of  the  peasants  round  about,  who  owe 
their  prosperity  to  the  industries  I  have  founded.       In 
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the  other  parts  of  the  divisioii  I  should  get  the  votes  of 
the  Left  Centre  Republicans,  and  of  the  Reactionaries 
(who  are  not  numerous  in  this  department),  excepting 
those  of  a  few  extreme  Royalists  who  pray  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Pope  since  his  Republican  encyclicals.  All 
the  clergy  too  would  support  me,  but  their  aid  would 
bring  me  little  more  than  their  own  suffrages.  The  sous- 
prefecture  with  its  official  influence  I  should  have  against 
me,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  the  arrondissement  not 
filled  by  one  of  the  nominees  of  the  sitting  deputy.  In 
spite  of  that  I  could  turn  the  probability  of  being  elected 
into  a  certainty  if  I  took  the  trouble  to  cultivate  half-a- 
dozen  lawyers,  doctors,  and  journalists  who  command  the 
majority  in  their  cantons  —  a  price  I  would  not  pay,  even 
if  I  wished  to  enter  the  Chamber.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  it,  for  my  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
who  would  send  me  there.  For  nine  months  of  the 
year  I  should  have  to  be  constantly  in  Paris,  and  unless  I 
neglected  my  affairs  here  it  would  entail  fifteen  or  even 
thirty  hours  a  week  spent  in  the  trains,  which  are  not 
rapid  on  branch  lines  in  France.  During  those  nine 
months  I  should  witness  usually  two  changes  of  ministry, 
and  the  votes  which  I  gave  in  the  divisions  determining 
the  crises  would  alone  have  any  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  That  would  be  the  chief  result  of  leaving 
my  workpeople  and  my  enterprises  in  the  hands  of  man- 
agers. Minor  consequences  would  be  that  I  should  be 
vilified  and  blackmailed  in  the  journals.  I  should  be 
accused  of  selling  my  vote  or  of  buying  my  seat.  If 
there  were  a  fatal  accident  at  my  works,  the  Socialist 
organs  would  hold  me  up  as  an  assassin.  If  my  wife 
were  invited  to  the  Rothschilds',  the  anti-Semites  would 
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attack  her  in  coarse  terms,  and  tell  the  priests  here  that 
they  were  risking  their  souls  in  voting  for  an  apostate. 
Such  inducements  do  not  tempt  me  to  neglect  not  only 
my  business  but  the  hospital,  the  schools,  and  the  other 
institutions  we  have  founded  here.  Moreover,  I  am 
mayor  of  the  commune  where  my  chateau  is ;  there  ia  a 
doctor  who  would  like  my  place,  and,  with  his  election, 
politics  would  introduce  their  baneful  influence  in  the 
municipality.  Then  i^in  if  I  were  Srmly  established  as 
a  Republican  deputy,  with  no  suspicion  of  being  a  Reac- 
tionary, I  should  become  the  protector  of  all  the  petty 
functionaries  in  the  district.  Instead  of  living  at  peace 
among  my  own  people,  from  morning  to  night  I  should 
be  beset  by  official  applications  and  official  visits :  there 
would  be  the  road-mender  wlio  had  to  complain  of  the 
road-inspector;  the  road-inspector  who  had  a  grievance 
against  the  sous-Prefet;  the  sous-Prefet  who  wrote  to 
denounce  a  post-mistress ;  the  post-mistress  who  had  tales 
to  tell  about  the  judge  of  her  canton  ;  the  Juge-de-Paii 
who  had  an  unfavourable  report  to  make  about  the  con- 
duct of  a  mayor ;  the  mayor  who  desired  the  removal  of 
the  village  school-master;  and  the  school-master  who 
wanted  the  violet  ribbon  of  the  academic  palms  for  his 
button-hole  on  the  14th  of  July ;  —  to  say  nothing  of 
solicitations  for  promotion,  for  nomination,  and  for  pro- 
tection. It  is  this  part  of  a  deputy's  existence  which  is 
particularly  pleasing  to  men  like  the  sitting  member,  who 
was  a  small  lawyer  practising  in  the  provincial  courts,  or 
like  our  doctor,  who  wants  to  make  the  municipal  council 
a  stepping-etone  to  a  higher  place ;  but  for  people  of  my 
condition,  as  indeed  for  all  men  of  reflned  feeling,  wliether 
wealthy  or  not,  this  function  of  petty  looal  tyrant,  of 
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agent  of  political  jobbery,  co-operating  with  a  band  of 
obscure  wire-pullers,  is  an  odious  feature  of  parliamen- 
tary life,  and  is  a  powerful  cause  for  deterring  the  fittest 
from  entering  it." 

This  prerogative  of  dispensing  the  patronage  of  the 
central  Government  vested  in  a  deputy  is  most  distasteful 
to  all  excepting  those  who  abuse  it.^  It  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  union  of  two  incompatibles,  a  centralised 
bureaucracy  and  parliamentary  government.  The  machine 
constructed  by  Napoleon  was  intended  to  be  regulated  by 
strong  and  arbitrary  hands,  and  one  reason  of  the  failure 
of  the  parliamentary  system  in  France  is  that  it  finds 
itself  in  unnatural  combination  with  another  system  which 
is  its  contradiction.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  centralised  government  which  ought  to  be  re- 
formed away  so  as  to  give  free  scope  to  representative 
institutions.  Centralisation,  which  flourished  under  the 
Old  Regime,  rose  again  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  has 
been  unaffected  by  the  upheavals  of  this  century,  just  as 

^  It  will  be  generally  conceded  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  English 
members  of  Parliament,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  have  in  later  times 
acquired  a  distaste  for  what  is  called  patronage.  A  Minister  most  fre- 
quently regards  his  right  of  nomination  to  places  of  profit  as  a  nuisance 
which  he  gladly  delegates  to  his  private  secretary  or  to  his  permanent 
subordinates.  A  usage  existed  of  delegating  to  local  members  the  nomi- 
nation to  certain  situations  in  the  gift  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  in 
1896  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  that  the  nominations  thus 
made  by  the  Treasury  on  the  recommendation  of  members  of  Parliament 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Postmaster-General.  The  Journal  des  DebaU 
thought  the  feelings  of  the  English  legislators  who  passed  this  self-denying 
ordinance  so  curious  and  so  laudable  that  it  devoted  an  article  to  it,  hold- 
ing up  for  special  admiration  the  utterance  of  a  member  who  declared 
that  the  exercise  of  patronage  by  members  was  a  disagreeable  duty  which 
created  more  enemies  than  friends.  **  Voil&  un  bel  exemple  de  d^nt^r- 
essement  parlementaire,^'  exclaimed  the  organ  of  the  Left  Centre  (February 
21, 1895). 
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it  will  survive  all  future  changes  in  store  for  France, 
because  it  suits  the  temperament  of  the  French,  who  are 
not  a  parliamentary  nation.  Plebiscite  they  understand, 
and  government  by  bureaucracy  they  understand,  but 
parliamentary  government  they  never  will  comprehend. 
This  is  the  cause  of  their  passive  delegation  of  electoral 
powers  to  locate  coteries,  composed  of  the  least  worthy 
and  the  least  disinterested  elements  of  the  population,  so 
that  the  result  of  their  legislative  elections  is  not  the 
spontaneous  voice  of  the  nation,  save  at  abnormal  times 
like  1871,  when  amid  invasion  there  was  no  time  or  place 
for  committees  to  spring  up  and  take  poasession  of  the 
electorate. 


One  canse  which  might  be  adduced  of  the  quality  of 
the  French  legislators  is  the  system  of  payment  of  mem- 
bers, but  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  so  be  considered.  The 
principle  that  members  of  the  legislature  should  be  remu- 
nerated  ia  now  as  rooted  in  French  minds  as  is  in  ours  the 
idea  that  Miniaters  should  be  salaried,  and  there  is  no 
abstract  reason  which  would  sanction  the  one  and  interdict 
the  other.  From  the  Revolution,  when  in  August,  1789, 
the  Due  de  Liancourt  proposed  to  the  National  Assembly 
that  deputies  should  be  allowed  an  indemnity  for  their 
travelling  expenses  and  the  cost  of  their  sojourn  in  the 
capital,  the  remuneration  has  been  officially  called  by  that 
name  and  regarded  as  such  rather  than  as  a  salary.  Under 
the  Consulate  and  the  First  Empire  the  tradition  of  the 
Revolution,  of  which  those  regimes  were  the  later  chapters, 
was  maintained,  and  the  delegates,  who  corresponded  to 
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members  of  the  legislature  under  parliamentary  goTem- 
ment,  were  paid.  The  Restoration  allowed  no  emolu- 
ments to  deputies,  and  the  Monarchy  of  July  continued 
that  policy.  As  the  gifted  generation  which  matured 
between  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  RcTolution  of 
1848  produced  the  most  notable  series  of  parliamentary 
orators  ever  heard  in  France,  the  coincidence  of  the  period 
of  gratuitous  membership  with  that  of  parliamentary  ex- 
cellence might  seem  to  be  one  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  as 
we  saw  in  examining  the  effects  of  extended  franchise,  it 
is  not  possible  to  take  one  usage  of  a  far-off  epoch  and 
attribute  to  it  all  the  characteristics  of  the  day.  The  men 
of  July  were  renowned  parliamentarians  because  the  mar- 
vellous renaissance  after  the  barren  season  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary wars  had  inspired  the  French  race  with  every 
intellectual  faculty,  original  and  imitative ;  so  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  epoch  succeeded  for  a  brief  season  in  trans- 
planting to  French  soil  a  brilliant  imitation  of  the  British 
Parliament,  of  which  one  of  the  features  was  the  gratui- 
toiis  service  of  members.  But  the  receipt  of  a  salary 
would  not  in  those  days  have  altered  the  character  of  their 
assemblies  any  more  than  it  would  have  prolonged  the 
life  of  an  experiment  as  unsuited  to  the  French  tempera- 
ment as  it  was  interesting. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment re-established  the  salary,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  end  of  that  year  consecrated  the  principle  in  an  arti- 
cle which  decreed  that  no  representative  of  the  people  was 
com|>etent  to  refuse  it.  Between  the  Coup  d'l^tat  of  1851 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  Second  Empire  the  gratuitous 
system  was  tried,  but  as  soon  as  Louis  Napoleon  became 
Emperor  the  salary  was  restored  by  the  senatus  consultum 
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of  December,  1852.'  The  Natioual  Assembly  elected  in 
1871  at  the  end  of  the  War  came  into  existence  by  a  de- 
cree calling  into  operation  the  electoral  law  of  1849,  which 
fixed  the  annual  emolument  at  9000  francs,  at  which  sum 
it  has  remained,  there  never  having  been  any  question  of 
abolishing  it  even  when  the  Assembly  contained  a  majority 
of  wealthy  Reactionaries.' 

It  is  as  futile  to  conjecture  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  salary  on  the  character  of  can- 
didates and  of  deputies,  as  to  enter  into  similar  specu- 
lations on  the  possible  results  of  the  limitation  of  the 
suffrage.  As  long  as  parliamentary  institutions  exist 
in  France,  whatever  their  form  or  their  powers,  under 
Republic,  Empire,  or  Monarchy,  universal  suffri^  will 
be  the  basis  for  the  election  of  the  members  who  will 
not  be  permitted  to  serve  without  emolument.  It  does 
not,  however,  seem  hkely  that  the  general  character 
of  the  legislators  would  under  present  circumstances  be 
materially  changed  if  the  salary  were  abolished.  We 
have  seen  that  while  the  deputies  do  not  by  their  condi- 
tion, with  rare  exceptions,  represent  the  wealth,  the  com- 
merce, or  the  culture  of  the  country,  neither  do  they 

1  At  first  under  tbe  Empire  a  deputy's  salu?  was  2600  IrMics  (£100) 
a  month  during  the  session,  but  in  1886  the  fixed  Banual  sum  of  12,600 
francs  (£600)  was  substituted.  The  senators  are  relatively  much  leas 
favourably  treated  by  the  Republic  ;  Ibey  receive,  like  the  deputies,  0000 
fmncB  a  year  instead  of  30,000  under  the  Imperial  regime,  when  they  were 
nominated. 

'The  ConunisBion  of  (he  National  Assembly  In  IST5,  which  reoom- 
mended  that  deputies  should  receive  an  indemnity,  proposed  that  seiiators 
should  not  be  paid  ;  but  tho  Assembly  passed  an  amendment  extending 
the  salary  to  membera  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  tbe  Republicuns  being  rein- 
forced in  voting  it  by  a  numl>cr  of  Monarchists,  chiefly  of  the  Orleanist 
party,  including  tbe  Prince  dc  Jginville  and  the  Due  d'AodUtret  Paaquiei 
(AS8.  Nat.  23  Fivriet,  1876). 
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represent  the  peasantry,  the  artisans,  and  the  poorer 
classes.  The  doctors  and  the  lawyers  who  commence 
their  candidature  by  offering  gratuitous  consultations 
are  not  penniless  persons.  The  class  from  which  the 
majority  of  members  are  recruited  would,  in  England, 
if  taken  away  from  its  nominal  professions,  have  no 
means  of  sustenance  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  in  France, 
and  though  the  X360  which  a  deputy  receives  as  salary 
usually  increases  his  revenue  by  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion, the  instances  are  rare  where  it  forms  his  entire 
income.  It  is  not  by  artificial  means  that  the  level  of 
a  representative  Assembly  is  elevated  or  lowered,  and 
the  most  valid  objection  to  the  payment  of  members 
seems  to  be  the  additional  burden  which  their  combined 
salaries  throw  upon  the  tax-payer. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  unrepresentative  character 
of  the  French  Chamber  —  for  that  is  the  real  significa- 
tion of  its  unsatisfactory  composition  —  is  that  there  is 
no  motive  power  latent  among  the  French  which  could 
ever  be  so  directed  as  to  make  them  apt  for  parliamen- 
tary government.  It  is,  however,  not  surprising  that 
French  admirers  of  constitutional  government  should 
recall  with  regret  the  glorious  days  of  French  parlia- 
mentarism when  M.  Thiers,  whose  fame  was  first  made 
with  his  pen  as  the  historian  of  the  Revolution,  declared 
"  Writing  is  nothing ;  I  would  give  ten  of  the  best  his- 
tories that  were  ever  written  for  one  good  session"  ;  and 
Lamartine  in  his  enthusiasm  for  politics  cried,  "  I  regret 
the  unhappy  notoriety  of  the  verses  I  composed  in  the 
indolence  of  my  youth,  for  my  real  vocation  is  politics." 
But  M.  Thiers  was  soon  to  be  banished  from  Parliament 
to  resume  his  studies,  and  the  poet,  trespcM^^ing  on  the 
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historical  as  well  as  the  political  domain  of  the  states- 
mati,  was  one  of  the  chief  destroyers  of  the  parliamen- 
tary Monarchy  of  July,'  hastening  its  last  days  by  his 
sentimental  glorification  of  the  men  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

It  was  during  that  period  of  ephemeral  brilliancy  that 
Tocqueville  visited  America,  and,  impressed  with  the 
high  character  of  the  statesmen  then  ruling  France,*  he 
wrote,  "  On  my  arrival  in  the  United  States  I  was  struck 
with  surprise  on  discovering  bow  common  was  a  high 
degree  of  merit  among  the  governed,  and  how  rare  it  was 
among  the  governing."  If  the  illustrious  philosopher 
could  have  survived  to  visit  that  country  at  the  end  of 
the  century  he  would  have  had  to  develop  his  reflection, 
had  he  still  seen  fit  to  make  it,  by  clearly  defining  the 
terms  governed  and  governing,  as  sixty  years  ago  the  un- 

<Tbe  "chirM  dtudea"  of  M.  TbierB  formed  a  etanding  joke  at  bte 
expense,  as,  though  the  above  observstion  made  in  tbe  latter  daya  of  the 
July  Monarchy  accurately  eipre«aed  his  belief  in  himself  as  a  leader  of 
men,  after  his  enforced  removal  from  affairs  he  osed  to  profess  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  literary  sCadies  to  which  be  was  exiled.  After  recovering 
power  be  kept  up  the  fiction,  and  when  called  as  the  flret  witnosa  before 
the  Commission  on  the  Gouvemement  de  la  DMenae  Natlonale  (Stance 
du  17  Septembre,  1871)  he  begaa  by  deeorlbing  the  reluctance  with  which 
at  the  elections  of  1603  be  quitted  bis  "dtudes  pr^fdrtics"  for  the  Corps 
L^gLsIatif.  Another  version  of  Lamartine's  enthusiastic  exclamation  is 
found  in  the  Nottt  iniditet  lic  3f.  Dwxrgitr  de  Ha^ranne,  quoted  by 
Thoreau  Dangin,  SMoire  de  la  Monarchie  de  JuiUet,  vol.  v.  c.  3. 

*  There  la  a  letter  of  hla  written  to  Nassau  Senior  a  short  time  after  the 
publication  of  his  Dijnocratie  en  AmMque,  quot«d  in  Thureau  Dan^n's 
Mottarekie  de  JuiUet  (vol,  ii.  c.  16),  dated  January,  1B30,  shortly  before 
the  separation  of  Gulzot  and  Thiers,  displaying  a  serene  confidence  In  the 
future  stability  of  afiaiis  as  the  result  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  first  aix 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philipi>e.  After  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy  of 
July,  TocquevUle,  having  in  the  meanwhile  been  a  deptity,  modified  his 
opinion  of  the  character  and  ability  of  the  politicians  who  had  done  uotb- 
ing  to  prevent  the  Bevolntion  of  1848. 
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official  rule  of  plutocracy  in  America  had  not  yet  begun.  ^ 
If,  however,  a  foreigner  of  his  position  cSime  to  France  to 
study  the  nation  under  the  Third  Republic,  the  high  de- 
gree of  merit  among  the  governed  would  probably  not  on 
his  first  arrival  strike  him  as  forcibly  as  would  its  rarity 
among  the  governing.  During  the  early  period  of  his 
studies  in  Paris,  when  he  turned  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  failure  of  the  pariiamentary  system,  he  would  behold 
a  society  given  up  to  frivolity,  and  not  offering  that  check 
to  political  scandal  always  in  the  power  of  a  conspicuoiis 
minority,  which  by  its  life  and  manners  affords  a  decent, 
intelligent,  and  dignified  example.  But  by  degrees  he 
would  perceive  that  though  the  world  of  fashion  had  no 
relations  with  that  of  politics,  it  was  equally  unreflective 
of  the  national  character,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
governed  were  immeasurably  worthier  than  the  politicians 
whom  they  allowed  to  govern  them.  Moreover,  outside 
the  trifling  circles  of  the  capital,  in  sections  of  society  of 

^  The  opening  sentences  of  the  DhnocraHe  en  Amiriqtte  are  instructive 
to  read  in  these  days  of  monopolies  and  trusts  and  railway  kings :  ^^  Parmi 
les  objets  nouveaux  qui  pendant  mon  s^onr  aux  it&ta  Unis  ont  attir^  mon 
attention,  aucun  n'a  plus  vivement  frapp^  mes  regards  que  P^galit^  des 
conditions.  .  .  .  BientOt  je  reconnus  que  ce  mSme  fait  ^tend  son  influence 
fort  au  delA  des  mcBurs  politiques  et  des  lois*^  (Introduction,  ed.  1886). 
Again,  later  in  the  work,  he  remarks,  '^  hi  Ton  me  demandait  od  je  place 
Paristocratie  am^ricaine,  je  repondrais  sans  h^ter  que  ce  n^est  point 
parmi  les  riches,  qui  n'ont  aucun  lieu  commun  qui  les  rassemble,'^  vol  ii. 
c.  8.  Neither  philosophers  nor  economists  who  went  from  Europe  to  study 
the  United  States  on  the  eve  of  the  railway  era  seem  to  have  anticipated 
the  peculiar  social,  economical,  and  political  results  about  to  be  produced, 
or  the  political  and  social  reign  of  the  capitalist  Michel  Chevalier  visited 
America  about  the  same  time  as  Tocqueville,  and  his  only  predictions  as  to 
the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  railways  in  the  United  States  were 
that  they  would  open  up  the  unexplored  continent,  and  would  guarantee 
the  maintenance  of  the  Confederation  (JiUknU  maUriatix  en  France^ 
1888). 
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which  the  opinions  were  more  worthy  of  respect,  and 
among  the  general  public,  he  would  find  a  complete  indif- 
ference as  to  the  moyements  in  the  political  world  and 
the  identity  of  its  actors,  though  at  no  period  in  the  cen- 
tury has  greater  interest  been  taken  in  the  petBonal  attri- 
butes of  men  of  mark. 

French  politicians  were  not  always  thus  neglected. 
Without  going  back  to  the  exceptional  epoch  of  Louis 
Philippe,  we  know  that  after  the  war  not  only  was  the 
spare  figure  of  the  venerable  surrivoc  of  that  age,  M. 
Thiers,  familiar  to  all  his  countrymen,  but  the  burly  form 
of  Gambetta,  whose  whole  fame  was  made  and  ended  in  a 
dozen  years,  was  equally  well  known.  Since  then  the  art 
of  reproducing  human  features  has  progressed,  as  has  also 
the  taste  of  the  public  for  details  regarding  the  private 
life  and  habits  of  persons  whose  lineaments  they  recognise. 
But  this  modern  species  of  renown  is  now  denied  to  the 
parliamentary  rulers  of  France.  The  frequenter  of  the 
Boulevards  knows  by  sight  many  a  celebrity  never  seen 
in  Paris.  He  notes  that  the  grim  visage  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck is  ageing,  or  that  the  smile  of  Pope  Leo  is  enigmatic. 
Among  his  fellow-Parisians  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
look  of  every  comedian  of  the  house  of  Moliere ;  of 
the  dramatists  who  write  their  plays ;  of  the  dancers  at  the 
Opera ;  of  the  sculptors  who  mould  their  forms ;  of  the 
Lenten  preachers  at  the  Madeleine ;  and  of  the  doctors  at 
the  Salpetridre.  But  if  the  portrait  of  a  French  statesman 
of  the  minute  be  presented  to  him  without  its  label,  he 
will  fail  to  tell  if  it  be  the  Finance  Minister  of  last  May, 
or  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  in  the  previous  Cabinet  of 
February.  It  is  the  same  in  the  provinces.  In  the 
country  town  the  book-seller  exposes  in  his  window  the 
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photograph  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  or  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  side  by  side  with  that  of  M.  Coqoe- 
lin,  but  one  may  scour  half  the  departments  of  France  with- 
out ever  finding  the  efBgy  of  a  deputy  thus  honoured  in  his 
constituency. 

The  moat  devoted  supporters  of  the  Republic  are  fain 
to  confess  the  existence  of  this  profound  indifference 
of  the  public  for  the  lives  and  works  of  their  representa- 
tives. There  is  no  man  of  letters  more  attached  to  the 
present  regime  than  M.  Claretie,  the  Academician,  who, 
as  long  as  Republican  politics  Were  interesting,  actually 
made  Republican  politicians  the  heroes  of  his  romances. 
He  has  long  b^  ceased  thus  to  expend  his  talent,  and 
now  he  records  the  passing  incidents  of  life  in  Paris  as 
it  appears  to  him  week  by  week.  In  one  of  his  witty 
chronicles  be  relates  how  another  veteran  of  the  Re- 
public, M.  Bardoux,  himself  a  Minister  in  its  days  of 
promise,  had  said  to  him,  "  Those  who  read  your  *  Life  in 
Pai-is '  in  days  to  come  will  find  mention  of  authors,  of 
painters,  of  actors,  sometimes  a  word  about  salons,  and 
constant  reference  to  the  world  of  art  and  letters,  but 
never  an  allusion  to  politics  and  the  political  circles  of 
your  time,"^  and  the  reproach  was  recognised  to  be  as 
just  as  the  omission  was  inevitable. 

In  a  nation  which  lives  under  a  representative  system 
of  government  this  is  an  unhealthy  sign.  Far  better 
was  its  case  even  under  tiie  Second  Empire,  when  the 
silence  which  prevailed  regarding  the  men  who  directed 
its  political  destinies  could  be  attributed  to  the  jealous 
censorship  of  an  arbitrary  Qovemment  to  which  the 
nation  had  confided  the  regulation  of  its  suffn^es.  That 
^LaVUi  Paris,  Mil,  1B96. 
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the  French  people,  being  absolutely  free  (subject  to  the 
limitations  we  have  noticed),  should  choose  representa- 
tives to  legislate  and  to  govern  for  whoro  they  have  scant 
respect,  and  who  in  their  legislative  capacity  are  inca- 
pable of  inspiring  popular  interest,  gives  the  Impression 
that  the  parliamentary  system,  and  consequently  the 
regime  whereof  it  is  the  basis,  are  provisional  arrange- 
ments. For  when  parliamentary  institutions,  by  reason 
of  their  composition  or  of  their  action,  are  not  respected 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  permanent ;  and  it  is  di£B- 
cult  to  foresee  who  would  protest  in  I^Vance  if  a  dictator 
treated  the  deputies  of  the  Chamber  constituted  in  1875 
as  did  Louis  Napoleon  their  more  respectable  predecesaors 
of  1851. 


CHAPTER  IV 

PARLIAMEKTABY  PROCEDURE   AND   PRACTICE 

Even  if  the  parliamentary  system  cannot  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  or  as  permanent  it  is  not  for  that  reason 
unworthy  of  study;  for  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the 
working  of  representative  institutions  which  have  failed 
in  order  to  note  the  causes  of  failure.  Moreover, 
although  the  parliamentary  system  under  the  Third 
Republic  has  not  been  successful,  it  has  not  broken  down 
in  all  its  details.  In  some  matters  of  practice  it  works 
so  well  as  to  afford  an  example  to  even  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments.  Again,  though  the  existing  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  the  creation  of  the  Constitution  of  1875, 
the  rules  which  regulate  its  procedure  are  not  the  product 
of  the  experience  of  merely  twenty  years,  but  of  four- 
score ;  as  ever  since  the  Restoration  France  has  possessed, 
under  some  form  or  other,  parliamentary  institutions 
primarily  modelled  on  the  English  pattern.  We  may 
therefore  with  advantage  examine  the  interior  economy  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  noting  what  points  are  worthy 
of  imitation,  as  well  as  those  which  display  the  incom- 
patibility of  a  democratic  parliamentary  assembly  with 
the  machinery  of  centralisation,  in  a  state  where  consti- 
tutions are  not  permanent. 

IM 


BUBEAU  OF  THE  CBAHBBR 


I 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea,  being  the 
third  person  in  the  official  hierarchy  of  the  Republic,  haa 
a  higher  precedence  accorded  to  him  than  haa  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Nevertheless  he  does  not  enjoy  in  the  Chamber  the  con- 
sideration accorded  to  the  First  Commoner'  in  the  Brit- 

>  The  FitBt  Commimer  of  England  tanks  below  Bevenl  categories  of  the 
ComrooDB  over  whom  he  presides,  as  our  anomalous  rules  of  precedence 
place  certain  commoners  (sons  of  dukes  and  marquises  and  eldest  sods  of 
earls)  higher  even  than  certain  peers.  In  France  the  only  precedence 
accorded  by  tlie  State  is  that  given  to  official  rank,  the  rules  being  adapted 
from  the  famous  decree  of  Messidor,  An  Xn.  (July,  1804)  which  Napoleon 
drew  up  after  he  had  become  Emperor,  while  the  Revolutionary  Calendar 
was  still  in  use.  By  it  the  lirst  places,  after  the  Chief  of  the  State,  were 
given  to  the  cardinals,  the  minlslers,  the  manhala,  and  the  admirals.  At 
the  fmieral  of  Victor  Hugo  in  1SS6,  an  anti-clerical  fete  to  which  the  car- 
dinals and  maiahals  did  not  flock,  the  place  afsigned  to  the  Preudents  of 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  with  their  buieanz  was  after  the  ministers  and 
high  military  commanders.  The  bureau  of  the  Chamber  protested,  so  the 
Presidents  of  the  two  Hoases  were  promoted  to  walk  behind  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Preddent  of  the  Republic,  but  their  bureaux  were  left  in  the 
place  originally  anigned  to  them.  This  called  fortli  another  protest,  when 
the  principle  was  laid  down  Uiat  the  Presidenis  of  the  two  aasomblies  can- 
not be  separated  from  their  bureaux.  It  is  needleiB  to  observe  that  squab- 
bles tor  precedence  are  as  ardent  in  democratic  republics  as  in  the  least 
enllghlened  monarchies.  At  the  gala  in  honour  of  the  Rusdan  naval 
ofGceiB  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1893,  the  state-boi  facing  that  o(  the  Pre«!- 
dent  of  the  Republic  was  allotted  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Chamber.  The  former  was  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  who,  when  ambaa- 
sador  in  London,  was  not  remarked  aa  a  rigid  exponent  of  etiquette ;  but 
on  this  occasion  his  dignity  was  offended  at  the  thought  of  the  full  height 
of  bis  rank  not  being  apparent,  so  he  insisted  on  a  screen  being  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  box,  so  as  to  display  to  the  audience  the  inferiority  of 
M.  Casimir-PMer,  then  President  of  the  Chamber.  The  next  Preddent 
of  the  Senate,  H.  I^ubet,  in  1897  being  summoned  by  a  Commission  of 
the  Chamber  to  give  evidence  on  a  matter  which  had  occurred  when  he 
was  Prime  Minister,  refnaed  to  go  to  the  PaliUs  Bourbon,  ho  the  thirty- 
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ish  Parliament,  not  only  because  his  office  is  lacking  in 
historical  tradition,  but  also  because  he  is  invested  with 
his  rank  merely  as  the  head  of  the  annually  elected 
bureau  of  the  Chamber.  It  is  this  organisation  which 
distinguishes  the  presidency  of  the  French  legislative 
assemblies  from  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
before  examining  the  attributes  of  the  President  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  the  composition  of  the  bureau  which 
surrounds  him. 

We  have  noted  that  no  gathering  of  Frenchmen  is  apt 
for  the  transaction  of  business  until  a  bureau  has  been 
formed.  The  solitary  chairman  of  English  meetings  is 
inadequate ;  and  thus  at  the  opening  of  a  session  of  Par- 
liament a  provisional  bureau,  consisting  of  the  oldest 
and  youngest  members  of  the  House,  is  solemnly  formed 
befoi*e  the  election  of  the  President  and  his  regular 
bureau  can  be  proceeded  with.^ 

The  President  for  the  ensuing  session  is  first  balloted 
for,  the  election  sometimes  being  keenly  contested.^  His 
annual  salary  is  XSOOO,^  and  he  is  lodged  in  the  Palais 
Bourbon.  Then  are  chosen  the  other  members  of  the 
bureau,  to  wit,  four  vice-Presidents,  eight  Secretaries, 

three  Commissioners  had  to  wait  on  him  at  his  residence  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg. He  told  them,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  might  do  likewise  if  similarly  summoned  by  the  Senate. 

^  The  procedure  in  the  election  of  the  bureau  of  the  Senate  is  almost  the 
same,  and  indeed  the  parliamentary  practice  of  the  two  Houses  is  identical 
in  most  respects,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  deal  with  it  in  treating  of 
the  Lower  Chamber. 

*  As  in  1S88,  when  M.  Floquet  resigned  the  Presidency  to  become  Prime 
Minister.  M.  M^line  and  M.  Clemenceau  received  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  the  place  being  accorded  to  the  former  by  reason  of  his  seniority  in 
ago, 

*  He  receives  72,000  francs  as  President,  together  with  9000  francs,  his 
salary  as  a  deputy,  making  a  total  of  81,000  francs  or  £3240. 
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and  three  Questeurs.  The  vice-Presidents  are  usually 
deputies  of  experience,  as  in  the  absence  of  the  President 
the  one  of  them  who  takes  his  place  is  inyeated  with  his 
full  prerogatives.  Foar  of  the  Secretaries  have  always 
to  be  in  attendance  in  their  appointed  places  on  the 
tribune  near  the  President,  their  duties  being  to  super- 
vise  and  to  sign  the  minutes  of  each  sitting,  and  to  count 
the  votes  taken  in  divisions.  They  are  frequently  chosen 
among  the  younger  members  of  the  House,  and  one  of 
them  is  usually  taken  from  the  Reactionary  Opposition, 
but  as  the  office  is  unpaid  this  is  not  a  great  concession 
to  the  minority. 

The  Questeurs,'  as  the  Latin  origin  of  their  name 
signifies,  attend  to  the  finances  of  the  Chamber,  and 
have  the  general  direction  of  its  internal  administration, 
all  its  branches  being  centralised  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Questure.  They  prepare  l3ie 
budget  of  the  Chamber,  which,  as  the  deputies  are  paid, 
is  considerable.^  The  office  is  much  sought  after,  as 
the  Questeurs  receive  double  the  salary  of  an  ordinary 
member,  and  are  provided  with  apartments  in  the 
palace. 

'  The  Qaeeteun  d&te  from  the  Convolau,  Frlmalre,  An  XIL  (Dwem- 
b«T,  1803).  From  1814  to  1861  their  administraUve  duties  In  the  nriooi 
leglskturea  wei«  simiUr  to  those  now  ezerciaed  by  them,  hut  under  the 
Second  Empire  the  President  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  dischiuged  most  of 
their  functions,  which  somenhat  resemble  those  of  a  "Chief  Clerk  '  In 
an  English  Government  department. 

*  It  is  also  complicated,  aa  deputies  have  deductions  made  from  their 
pay  to  provide  them  with  certain  comforU.  There  is  a  small  compulsory 
mihscTlption  for  the  buvette  or  canteen,  which  entitles  the  members  to  the 
unlimited  consnmption  of  refreshments,  a  discretion  perhaps  only  possible 
in  a  temperate  country  like  Fnnce.  There  is  a  further  dednction  of  ISO 
fraiics  a  year  made  for  the  railway  companies,  which  in  return  provide 
each  legislator  with  a  free  flrst-clsss  paes  over  oU  French  railway  systema. 
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The  bureau,  thus  consisting  of  the  President,  vice- 
Presidents,  Secretaries,  and  Questeurs,  forms  a  consul- 
tative committee  charged  to  direct  the  interior  order  of 
the  Chamber  during  the  session,  and  to  act  in  its  name 
should  the  occasion  arise  during  the  recess.  It  directs 
the  reporting  of  the  debates,  it  nominates  the  clerks,  the 
shorthand  writers,  and  the  other  officials  of  the  House, 
and  regulates  the  pay  and  promotion  of  the  staff.  It  is 
also  held  responsible  for  the  official  reports  of  proceed- 
ings. If  taken  to  task  for  any  act  within  its  province, 
it  may  become  the  subject  of  a  debate  in  the  Chamber, 
and  of  a  vote  of  confidence,  which,  if  refused,  would 
entail  the  resignation  of  all  its  members,  including  the 
President. 

The  bureau  which  surrounds  the  President  is  not  the 
only  feature  of  his  office  unlike  the  appurtenances  of  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  entire  con- 
ception of  his  position  is  different.  He  is  not  elected  to 
the  office  by  reason  of  his  impartial  temperament;  the 
choice  invariably  falls  upon  a  combatant  politician  who 
does  not  sink  his  opinions  in  the  chair,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  he  most  often  quits  to  assume  the  lead  of  a 
party.  Since  M.  Gr^vy,  its  first  occupant  under  the 
Constitution  of  1875,  left  it  to  be  Chief  of  the  State, 
all  the  Presidents  of  the  Lower  House,  excepting  one 
who  died  in  office,^  subsequently  became  Prime  Minis- 
ters, namely,  MM.  Gambetta,  Brisson,  Floquet,  M^line, 
Casimir-P^rier,  and  Dupuy;  and  each  one  save  M. 
M^line  descended  straight  from  the  chair  to  form  a 
ministry.  MM.  Perier  and  Dupuy  had  also  each  the 
curious  experience  when  overthrown  as  Prime  Minister 

^  M.  Bardeau. 
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of  being  forthwith  re-elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Chamber  which  had  just  driyeo  him  from  power. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  holder  of  that  office  to 
be  impartial  with  the  unbiassed  impartiality  which  is  the 
tradition  of  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
a  regime  shall  have  lasted  in  France  for  fifty  years,  then 
it  may  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  not  liable  to  be 
rooted  up  by  the  victoiy  of  a  party;  but  so  long  as  the 
existence  of  any  groups  in  Parliament,  however  ill- 
organised  and  discredited,  shows  that  the  duration  of  the 
regime  is  an  open  question  in  the  minds  of  a  section  of 
the  nation,  so  long  it  behooves  the  President  of  the 
Legislature  to  defend  the  constitution  of  which  he  is  the 
servant.  It  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  unstable 
government  that  officers  of  the  State,  who,  according  to 
English  ideas,  ought  to  stand  high  above  party,  are 
impelled  to  consider  themselves  as  defenders  of  the 
existing  Government  against  all  comers.  The  effect  od 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  is  of  a  somewhat  complex 
character.  He  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  am  a  guardian  of 
the  Constitution  to  suppress  demonstrations  prejudicial 
to  the  Republic,  and  to  put  at  a  disadvantage  the  depu- 
ties who  make  them.  Thus,  by  an  easy  transition,  he 
comes  to  the  same  attitude  of  mind  with  regard  to 
opponents  not  of  the  Constitution  but  of  the  Government 
of  the  moment.  Hence  he  may  be  charged  with  partiality 
when  he  feels  that  he  is  doing  his  duty  impartially  in 
meting  out  the  same  severity  to  all  opponents  of  the 
Ministry,  whether  Republicans  who  desire  no  change  in 
the  Constitution,  Socialists  who  wish  to  revise  it,  or 
Reactionaries  who  would  upset  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  signs  that  the  parliamentary  system  requires  a  per- 
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manent  and  stable  regime  in  which  to  flourish;  moreover, 
the  instinctive  attitude  of  a  President  of  the  Chamber 
towards  the  persons  holding  office  is  simply  the  inborn 
reverence  which  every  French  functionary  has  for  the 
central  Government;  while  respect  for  parliamentary 
traditions  is  obviously  an  artificial  sentiment  in  a 
Frenchman.^ 

If  the  impartiality  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  be 
not  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  circumstances  attending  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  are  dissimilar.  The  ceremony 
observed  in  the  two  assemblies  when  their  respective 

^  The  Mother  of  Parliaments  is  regarded  with  sach  a  vigilant  eye  by 
French  parliamentarians  that  the  following  appreciation  of  the  action  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  worth  noting.  It  is  from  an 
article  in  the  Temps  entitled  **  Revolution  Silencieuse/*  of  which  the  text 
was  an  utterance  of  the  Speaker  on  the  Report  stage  of  the  Agricultural 
Land  Rating  Bill,  with  reference  to  an  amendment  of  a  private  member, 
when  he  observed :  **  I  think  it  ri^t  to  point  out  that  the  amendment 
gives  to  every  person  who  buys  an  ounce  of  tobacco  the  right  to  appeal  to 
Quarter  Sessions'*  (Timet,  July  1,  1896).  On  this  the  Temps  remarked  : 
**  M.  Gully  est  en  train  de  transformer  du  tout  au  tout  les  fonctions  da 
Speaker  et  d*en  faire  im  prudent  de  chambre  continental  ou  am^cain. 
Au  lieu  d'etre  le  juge  impartial,  nMntervenant  qa'^k  la  demiftre  extr^mit^ 
d^enseur  n^  des  droits  de  la  libre  discussion,  il  tend  k  accfl^rer  le  d^bat, 
k  servir  le  gouvemement  Enfin  il  vient  de  faire  une  innovation  qui  d^ 
passe  toutes  les  autres :  avant  de  mettre  auz  voiz  un  amendement  il  s'est 
permis  de  le  r^uire  k  Pabsurde.  En  d'autres  termes,  11  a  pris  part  k  la 
discussion,  il  est  descendu  de  la  s^r^nit^  de  son  Olympe,  il  a  &it  ce  que  les 
prteidents  de  Chambre  sur  le  continent  ne  se  donnent  que  trop  licence  de 
hire,  mais  ce  qui  est  le  renversement  de  toutes  les  traditions  de  PofBce  du 
Speaker.  Et  c*est  ainsi  que  la  Chambre  des  Communes  glisse  peu  k  peu 
vers  le  parlementarisme  imparfait  ou  le  peeudo-parlementarisme  des  ^tats 
k  constitutions  Writes  et  k  r^ements  codifies.  C'est  toute  une  revolution 
— une  revolution  plus  grave  que  celles  qui  out  fait  bien  autrement  de 
bruit"  (Temps,  4  Juillet,  1896).  The  writer  was  unaware  that  former 
Speakers,  such  as  Mr.  Manners-Sutton,  were  less  judicially  neutral  persons 
than  those  whom  our  generation  has  seen. 
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presidents  enter  the  Chamber  is  perhaps  characteristic  of 
the  duties  expected  of  them.  At  the  Palais  Bourbon  the 
President  makes  his  entry  escorted  by  soldiers  to  the  roll 
of  drums,  reminding  the  deputies  that  armed  force  is 
present  within  the  walls  to  execute  discipline  if  neces- 
sary. At  Westminster  the  Speaker  takes  his  seat  to  the 
unheeded  recital  of  a  formal  prayer  to  an  unseen  power, 
suggesting  that  moral  suasion  should  suffice  to  control 
human  passions.  When  the  House  of  Commons  once 
forgot  its  orderly  ti'aditions  and  scandalised  Europe  with 
a  fray  rarely  paralleled  in  the  stormiest  sessions  of  the 
Convention,  French  parliamentarians  consoled  themselves 
by  noting  that  the  outrage  took  place  in  the  absence  of 
the  Speaker,  whose  appearance  restored  the  brawling 
assembly  to  calm.  In  the  French  Chamber  the  person 
of  the  President  has  no  greater  authority  than  that  of 
either  of  the  vice-Presidenta,  and  if,  when  one  of  the 
latter  was  in  the  chair,  a  scene  of  uncontrollable  violence 
took  place  he  would,  after  exhausting  all  other  remedies, 
summon  to  his  aid  not  his  superior  but  the  ofGcer  com- 
manding the  military  guard  of  the  palace.' 

The  official  formula  describing  the  opening  of  proceed- 
ings in  the  English  House  announces  that  "the  Speaker 
took  the  chair."  In  France  the  Journal  Offleiel  does  not 
suggest  that  the  President  assumes  a  sitting  posture, 

'  Before  proceeding  to  this  last  extremity  he  would  put  on  his  hat  and 
declare  the  sitting  Riispended  to  give  angry  paesions  Ume  to  cool.  The 
tnjlitary  hare  been  called  in  on  rare  occtaionn  only  when  this  preliminary 
remedy  has  had  no  effect  But  in  any  case  of  difficulty  the  vice-Ptesident 
would  act  on  his  own  authority  and  not  send  for  the  President.  The 
presence  of  the  milltai;  at  the  Palaiu  Bourbon  is  primarily  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keepbig  order  within  the  House,  but  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the 
Legislature  by  the  people  of  Paris,  which  has  occurred  several  times  In  the 
centmy. 
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possibly  because  during  the  whole  of  a  debate  arousing 
interest  or  passion  he  has  to  be  on  his  legs.  At  each 
moment  he  is  addressing  interjectory  remarks  to  the 
interrupters  of  the  orator,  and  the  qualities  which  he  has 
to  put  forth  are  not  those  of  a  ponderous  judge;  he 
requires  rather  the  muscular  agility  of  a  town-crier  or  of 
the  conductor  of  an  unruly  orchestra  as  he  sways  his 
paper-knife  and  agitates  his  bell  with  vain  supplications 
for  silence.  This  constant  altercation  with  the  House 
does  not  tend  to  impassiveness.  Hence  colloquies  held 
by  the  President  with  members  of  the  Chamber  must  not 
be  appraised  as  though  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  grave 
personage  elevated  to  a  position  almost  of  majesty  by  the 
tradition  of  centuries,  of  which  his  venerable  costume  is 
the  symbol. 

The  architecture  of  the  Chamber,  though  not  peculiar 
to  the  French  legislature,  does  not  favour  a  respectful 
attitude  on  the  part  of  members  towards  the  President. 
The  arrangement  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  the  President  and  the  orator  being  placed  on  a 
double  stage,  one  tribune  superposed  on  the  other,^  facing 

1  The  suppression  of  the  tribune  for  the  orator  is  a  suggestion  constantly 
made  in  the  French  press  after  unusually  violent  scenes  in  the  Chamber,  or 
when  the  question  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  is  discussed. 
The  practice  of  delivering  speeches  in  Parliament  from  a  special  platform 
dates  from  1790,  after  the  migration  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  from 
Versailles  to  Paris.  The  arrangement  favoured  revolutionary  oratory,  and 
was  continued  through  the  parliamentary  regimes  of  the  Restoration  and 
of  the  July  Monarchy.  Louis  Napoleon  suppressed  the  tribune  in  1852, 
and  during  the  period  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif 
were  not  made  public  the  members  spoke  from  their  places  as  in  England. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  significant  act  of  tyranny,  the  legislative  assembly 
being  thus  assimilated  to  a  petty  provincial  council,  and  when  M.  de  Mon- 
talembcrt  first  spoke  in  the  mutilated  chamber  (June,  1852)  the  adversa- 
ries of  dictatorship  noted  with  joy  that  the  eloquent  orator  did  not  seem 
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the  seats  of  the  deputies  ranged  in  senii-circular  tiers. 
Thus  when  the  debater  rouses  the  passions  of  the  auditory 
(to  which  he  addresses  himself  and  not  to  the  chair),  its 
cries  and  gesticulations  are  perforce  home  in  the  direc- 
tion of  thti  President,  who,  from  his  elevated  post,  must 
sometimes  be  under  the  illusion  that  they  are  aimed  at 
him.  To  a  spectator  in  the  gallery,  arriving  in  the  midst 
of  a  tumultuous  scene,  the  impression  is  that  there  are 
two  actors  on  the  platforms  at  hay  with  an  angry  audience 
in  front  of  them,  equally  hostile  to  both.  A  session  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  carried  on  under  these  archi- 
tectural conditions,  would  probably  modify  the  tone  of 
the  Speaker's  impartiality,  unless  he  were  an  automatic 
phenomenon,  for  he  would  find  himself  in  the  direct  line 
of  fire  of  the  interruptions  which  an  unpopular  debater 
provokes.  Moreover,  the  position  of  the  orator  face  to 
face  with  his  critics  aggravates  the  temptation  to  inter- 
rupt, it  being  infinitely  easier  to  shout  and  to  gesticulate 
at  an  object  in  front  of  the  comfortable  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful than  to  hurl  interjections  obliquely. 

If  therefore  in  stormy  debates  the  President  appears 
to  share  the  brunt  of  the  combat  with  the  orator  it  is  not 
surprising  that  on  days  of  calm  he  should  comment  on 
the  speeches  when  they  seem  to  call  for  his  emendation. 
With  a  slight  modification  of  the  position  of  the  tribunes 
he  might  imagine  himself  in  the  place  of  the  chorus  in 
ancient  comedy.  Such  was  the  conception  which  M. 
Floquet  ^  had  of  the  presidency.  That  conspicuous 
Republican  was  criticised  by  his  countrymen  with  exces- 

[ncommoded  b;  the  demotic  change.  In  1867  the  nibune  wu  rarlved  m 
a  sigu  of  the  advent  of  a  Liberal  regime. 

I  Pr«ddeiit  ot  the  Chamber,  1886-88  and  1889-03. 
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sive  rigour,  from  the  days  when,  with  an  ill-timed 
reference  to  French  sympathy  for  Poland,  he  greeted  the 
Tsar  of  Rnsaia  visiting  Napoleon  III.  His  foible  was  to 
pose  before  the  public  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  he  imagined  that  bis  head  resembled  that  of 
Robespierre,  who  would  have  inevitably  cut  it  off  as  not 
a  fitting  adornment  for  a  revolutionist  of  such  anti- 
autocratic  views.  When  elected  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber, M.  Floquet  magnified  bis  office,  not  without  dignity. 
If  such  a  phrase  may  be  used  of  an  anti-clerical  states- 
man, he  pontificated  before  the  Assembly;  and  when  the 
Panama  scandal  drove  him,  perhaps  rather  harshly,  from 
the  tribune  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  it  was  felt  that  under 
a  regime  remarkable  for  the  dinginess  of  its  great  men,  a 
less  picturesque  figure  might  have  been  better  spared. 
His  running  commentary  on  the  speeches  of  deputies  was 
one  of  the  more  genial  humours  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Chamber.^  Thus  when  a  Catholic  orator  dared  to  deplore 
the  influence  of  freemasonry,  M.  Floquet  rebuked  him 
with  the  intimation  that  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  a  freemason; 
and  when  shocked  members  of  the  Right  demanded  the 
authority  for  that  ex  cathedra  statement,  he  referred  them 
superbly  to  a  popular  encycloptedia  more  famous  for  its 
eclecticism  than  for  its  accuracy. 

M.  Brisson'  is  a  Radical  of  an  austerer  type,  whose 
presidential  wisdom  takes  didactic  form,  as  for  example 
when  on  the  vote  for  a  public  funeral  for  Marshal  Canro- 
bert  he  favoured  the  Chamber  with  his  opinions  on  the 

'  On  one  occasion  he  remarked  from  the  chair,  "  Si  tous  STez  le  droit 
d'eziger  un  Prudent  imp&rtiai  vous  u'&Tei  pas  le  droit  d'exlger  un  PrM- 
dent  Diuei."  December  15,  18BT. 

■  Prerident  of  the  Chamber,  1881-86;  and  from  18H. 
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right  of  soldiers  to  disobey  tbeir  officers  if  ordered  to  take 
part  in  a  coup  d'Stat,  Obituary  discourses  of  less  ungrtt- 
cious  tone  are  part  of  the  duty  of  the  President,  as  on  the 
decease  of  a  deputy  he  is  expected  to  announce  it  to  his 
colleagues  in  a  few  well-tumed  sentences  of  regretful 
biography,  in  which  party  strife  is  forgotten;  the  recog- 
nition of  death  as  a  reconciler  being  further  simulated  by 
the  selection  by  ballot  of  a  deputation  of  members  of  all 
groups  to  follow  the  remains  to  the  grave. 

The  presidency  of  Gambetta  •  is  looked  back  upon  with 
interest  on  account  of  the  prestige  of  the  man  rather  than 
of  his  conduct  in  the  chair.  During  the  three  years  that 
he  occupied  it,  his  figure  was  the  lightning-conductor 
around  which  played  all  the  political  storms  within  and 
without  the  Palais  Bourbon.  When  he  was  elected  the 
clerical  outrage  of  the  Seize  Mai  was  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  the  victorious  Republicans,  who  had  in  their 
ranks  anti-clericals  as  violent  in  their  sectarianism  as 
the  discomfited  ultramontane  zealots.  Thus  when  MM. 
Paul  Bert  and  Jules  Ferry  unfolded  their  laicising  pro- 
grammes, they  were  regarded  by  the  Reactionaries  as  the 
agents  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  who  had  de- 
nounced clericalism  as  the  enemy.  Hence  it  was  not 
possible  for  Gambetta  to  leave  in  the  chair  a  tradition 
of  calm  impassiveness. 

His  chief  enemies  were  not,  however,  his  outspoken 
Clerical  and  Monarchical  opponents.  Tliey  were  of  his 
own  Republican  household,  and  secret  intrigues  were 
plotted  gainst  him,  now  at  the  Elys^e  by  the  crafty 
Pfire  GJrevy,  and  now  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, where  Jules  Ferry  was  scheming  a  victory  other 
>  JamuiT,  18T&-N0Tember,  l&ei. 
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than  that  he  was  achieving  over  priests  and  nuns.^  At 
that  curious  period  it  was  not  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay  that 
the  chanceries  of  Europe  looked,  while  M.  Waddington 
handed  on  the  portfolio  for  foreign  affairs  to  M.  de 
Freycinet,  and  M.  Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire  succeeded 
those  able  men  when  the  first  Ferry  Cabinet  was  formed. 
It  was  to  the  Palace  next  door,  in  the  rue  St.  Domi- 
nique, that  foreign  statesmen  turned,  where  the  brilliant 
Due  de  Momy  had  died,  and  where  Gambetta  now  was 
not  dreaming  of  parliamentary  practice  or  of  abrogating 
the  Concordat.  Whatever  his  hopes  and  his  projects 
none  were  to  be  realised.  He  left  the  presidency  of  the 
Chamber  to  direct  the  brief  tragi-comedy  of  the  Grand 
Ministdre,  and  by  the  end  of  another  year  his  incomplete 
life  had  gone  out  in  mystery  in  a  suburban  cottage  at 
Ville  d'Avray. 

The  remarkable  power  which  Gambetta  exercised  in 
every  department  of  the  State  while  he  was  President  of 
the  Chamber  no  doubt  increased  his  authority  in  ruling 

^  Certain  friends  of  M.  Ferry  whose  good  faith  is  beyond  question  as- 
sure me  that  his  reputed  hostility  for  Gambetta  is  an  unfounded  legend 
but  I  cannot  accept  their  view  as  mine  is  based  on  confidences  made  by 
Gambetta  himself  in  his  last  years.  The  contrary  legend  of  their  sincerely 
amicable  relations  is  due  to  manifold  causes,  some  of  which  are  mentioned 
in  this  volume  (book  iv.  c.  6).  It  is  natural  that  men  who  were  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  the  two  statesmen,  being  loyal  to  the  memory  of  both, 
should  wish  the  belief  in  their  mutual  enmity  not  to  be  perpetuated. 
Moreover,  it  is  likely  enough  that  Gambetta  took  care,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, not  to  reveal  to  his  French  political  friends  all  his  secret  mistrust  of 
his  Republican  rivals,  which  he  certainly  did  confide  to  other  intimate 
ears.  The  public  utterances  of  the  two  men  on  their  mutual  relations 
have  no  more  value  than  similar  declarations  have  in  political  circles 
of  all  countries.  No  one  denies  M.  Gravy's  intrigues  against  Gambetta, 
yet  when  they  were  most  notorious  the  latter  went  out  of  his  way  in  a 
speech  at  Tours  to  express  his  devotion  and  respect  for  the  President 
whom  he  distrusted  (August  3,  1881). 
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over  that  assembly  at  a  dilBcult  time;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  his  tenure  of  the  chair  had  a  good  influence  on  the 
character  of  French  parliamentaiy  institutions.  If  with 
the  consolidation  of  the  Republic  the  presidency  had 
been  bestowed  on  deputies  willing  to  become  professional 
Presidents,  abandoning  active  politics,  the  parliamentary 
history  of  the  Third  Republic  might  possibly  have  been 
more  edifying.  The  fact  that  Giambetta  succeeded  M. 
Grtfvy,  promoted  to  be  Chief  of  the  State,  at  once  founded 
a  tradition  that  the  President  of  the  Chamber  was  hence- 
forth to  be  the  Dauphin  of  the  Republic;  and  since 
Gambetta  died  every  holder  but  one  of  that  office,  who 
lived  to  see  a  Congress  summoned  for  the  election  of 
President  of  the  Republic,  has  coveted  its  suffrages. 
M.  Casimir-P^rier  alone  carried  oflE  the  prize,  which  he 
quickly  let  fall;  but  M.  Floquet  profoundly  believed  that 
there  was  only  one  stop  from  the  Palais  Bourbon  to  the 
^lys£e ;  and  at  each  National  Congress  since  he  6i8t  pre- 
sided over  the  Chamber,  M.  Brisson  has  been  a  candidate 
for  the  supreme  honour. 

Glambetta  so  far  regarded  the  post  as  that  of  a  political 
leader  that  he  used  to  call  upon  himself  to  speak, 
descending  to  the  lower  tribune  and  ceding  his  chair  to 
a  vice-president,  once  making  an  impassioned  speech  on 
foreign  affairs,  and  another  time  closing  the  debate  on 
scrutin-de-liste  *  by  a  lengthy  oration,  to  carry  through 

'  Hftj  19, 1661.  On  the  former  [>cca8lon  Gambetta  was,  In  the  coune 
of  the  diacuaaion,  moved  to  improTtse  a  debaUng  speecfa,  arniouncing  his 
intention  with  the  curious  formula,  "Je  me  doniie  la  parole."  On  the 
latter  he  did  not  take  the  chair  at  aU  that  day,  but  till  the  Ume  came  tor 
him  to  wind  tip  the  debate  sat,  It  naa  obeerred.  In  the  place  which  he  had 
occupied  in  the  Corpe  Ldgielatlf  of  the  Empire,  An  amusiiig  incident  dis- 
played the  anomalous  inconvenience  of  a  President  taking  part  In  delwtee. 
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the  Lower  House  an  electoial  scheme  with  which  he 
ideotitied  himself.  In  doing  this  he  introduced  no 
innovation,  as  the  faculty  of  taking  part  in  debate  whs 
given  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Chamber  under  the 
Restoration  and  the  Monarchy  of  July.^  Since  the  death 
of  Gambetta  it  has  not  been  the  practice  for  Presidents 
to  use  this  right,  save  when  their  own  conduct  has  been 
challenged  in  matters  of  gravity.' 

Among  the  minor  attributes  of  the  President  is  that  of 
advising,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  of  the  Senat«, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  choice  of  a  new 
Prime  Minister  after  the  fall  of  a  Cabinet.  The  usage 
has  grown  up  for  the  Chief  of  the  State,  immediately 
on  receiving  the  resignation  of  a  defeated  Minister,  to 
summon  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Hous^  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  views  on  the  situation,  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  being  highly  qualified  to  foretell  what  poli- 
tician has  the  best  chances  of  forming  a  ministry  likely 

Annojed  bjr  the  Intemtptlona  of  a  Bonapkitist  deputy,  Gambetta  forgot 
that  he  was  no  longer  in  the  chair  and  exclaimed,  "  M.  LarocheJouben, 
je  Toiu  rappelle  au  silence  t"  and  bh  tMa  called  forth  the  obvioufi  retort, 
he  added,  '*  en  ma  quality  d'orat«nr." 

'  M.  Dupin,  the  well-known  President  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  Is 
SOmelimBB  quoted  as  a  model  director  of  debates  who  made  on  ezcessve 
uae  of  Mb  right  to  take  part  in  them.  We  have  of  course  in  out  House  of 
Peers  the  example  of  the  president  of  an  assemblywhois  a  party  politician 
taking  part  in  debates,  but  the  case  of  an  unelected  pre«dent  of  an  un- 
•lect«d  Chamber  does  not  aSord  much  analog;  for  representative  aseem- 
bUes,  nor  Is  the  Chancellor  charged  with  keeping  order.  The  chief 
French  authority  on  parliamentary  procedure  refers  to  the  power  enjoyed 
bj  itm  Speaker  of  the  English  Bouse  of  Commons  to  take  part  in  debates 
as  an  ordinarf  member  when  the  House  is  in  committee  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  ChairmaD  (Pierre,  Traitf  d«  i>niil  Politique,  917),  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  since  Speaker  Denison's  time. 

'  As  when  H.  Floquet  explained  bis  connection  with  the  Panama 
affair,  December  28, 1802. 
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to  survive  for  half  a  year.  Sometimes  the  PresideDt  of  the 
Chamber  himself  undertakes  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet; 
but  in  that  case  it  is  not  self-seeking  ambition  but  the 
pressure  of  others  which  impels  him  to  the  task,  involv- 
ing the  exchange  of  the  relatively  calm  secority  of  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  where,  without  rashness,  he  may  reckon 
on  being  left  undisturbed  till  the  Parliament's  end,  for 
the  troubled  tenure  of  the  premiership,  which,  with 
almost  mathematical  certainty,  will  cease  before  the  sea- 
sons have  revolved,  leaving  him  bereft  of  office  and  of 
salaiy,  if  not  damaged  in  repute. 


n 

The  Chief  of  the  Executive,  in  a  State  where  the 
principle  is  recognised  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
obviously  has  not  the  same  powers  of  convoking  the 
representative  assembliea  as  has  the  sovereign  in  a  country 
where  the  Parliament  is  still  presumed  to  be  composed  of 
the  three  Estates  of  the  Realm.  Consequently  in  France 
it  is  not  the  President  of  the  Republic  who  convokes  the 
Chambers.  They  meet  automatically  at  a  fixed  date  in 
January  for  a  session  which  must  last  at  least  five  months,* 
and  the  letters  of  convocation  are  addressed  to  members  by 
the  Presidents  of  their  respective  Houses.  If,  however, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  should  deem  an  extraordi- 

1  UC.  dn  16  JolUet,  1ST6.  The  proTision  that  Parliunent  shall  Bit  lor 
At  least  five  month*  was  intended  lo  take  th«  place  of  the  fiction  found  in 
some  French  constitutions  of  the  penuanence  of  the  aittinga  of  the  Legts- 
lature.  As  a  matter  ol  practice,  ttie  Chitmbcrs  ait  all  the  year  round,  ex- 
cepting at  the  ordinaiy  holiday  seasons,  taking  a  long  vacation  in  the 
summer  and  shorter  teceases  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  at  KaMar. 
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nary  session  necessary,  the  Constitutional  Law  empowers 
him  to  summon  the  Chambers  at  any  period  of  the  year.^ 
At  the  opening  of  a  session  no  ministerial  declaration 
is  made  corresponding  to  the  Queen's  speech.  When 
Gambetta  was  President  of  the  Chamber  it  was  his  prac- 
tice on  being  re-elected  to  pronounce  an  harangue,  which 
in  form  and  in  tone  had  the  character  of  a  manifesto  of 
the  Chief  of  the  State.^  Since  his  time  the  occupants  of 
the  chair  have  usually  been  content  to  return  thanks  for 
their  election  in  a  patriotic  discourse  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
parliament  it  is  their  practice,  after  reading  the  decree  of 
dissolution,  to  sum  up  in  vague  terms  the  progress  of  the 
Republic  since  the  previous  general  election.  The  Con- 
stitution gives  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  the  right 
to  address  messages  to  the  Chambers,^  but  it  is  rarely 
exercised,  and  no  Chief  of  the  Executive  would  be  tempted 
so  to  use  it  as  to  identify  himself  with  the  ministry  which 
happened  to  be  in  office  at  the  beginning  of  a  session. 
Nor  would  a  Prime  Minister  venture  to  announce  to 
Parliament  the  programme  of  reforms  which  he  intended 
to  effect,  remembering  that  only  twice  in  the  history  of 
the  Third  Republic  has  a  ministry  in  existence  in  January 
survived  to  the  close  of  the  year.*  No  such  fear  haunts 
British  Cabinets,  yet  they  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
French  plan  in  modifying  a  practice  which  latterly  has 
degenerated  into  a  disingenuous  flourish  of  a  specious 
and  impossible  programme,  put  into  the  lips  of  a  gracious 

1  If  an  extraordinary  session  be  decreed  in  a  hurry,  or  if  a  vacation  be 
shortened  for  reasons  of  urgency,  the  Presidents  of  the  Chambers  summon 
the  members  by  telegrams  addressed  to  them  individually. 

<  The  most  remarkable  was  his  last,  that  of  January  21,  1S81. 

•  L.C.  du  16  Juillet,  1876. 

*  See  p.  80,  note  1. 
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Sovereign,  and  with  irreverent  insincerity  committed  to 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty  —  whose  name  is  publicly 
invoked  in  England  with  a  levity  as  offensive  as  is  the 
French  official  practice  of  persistently  ignoring  it.^ 

As  there  is  no  Queen's  speech  there  is  no  address  in 
reply  to  it  involving  lengthy  and  useless  debate.  Under 
the  present  Constitution  it  would  be  impossible  to  intro- 
duce this  loquacious  method  of  wasting  time  ;  but  in  the 
days  of  parliamentary  monarchy,  when  French  states- 
men had  ever  before  them  the  English  model,  the 
practice  waa  adopted  in  the  legislatures  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  of  the  Monarchy  of  July  of  making  addresses 
to  the  Grown.'  It  is  another  curious  example  of  the 
oontrast  between  England  and  France  that  whereas  at 
that  period  the  House  of  Commons,  though  its  orators 
were  of  a  much  higher  type  than  now,  gave  only  a 
single  sitting  to  the  debate  on  the  address,  the  French 
Chamber,  likewise  rich  in  oratory,  devoted  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  days  to  brilliant  tourneys  of  eloquence. 
It  was  under  a  limited  franchise  that  French  parlia- 
mentariana  thus  let  loose  their  tongues,  while  the  House 
of  Commons  became  democratic  before  it  ceased  to  be 
bosiness-like.  In  renouncing  a  quality  which  before 
other  nations  is  the  pride  of  Englishmen  of  all  classes,  it 
has  not  retained  its  more  ornate  virtues,  the  talk  which 

1  "  Chaqne  uui^  qu&nd  nous  lisons  dans  vob  joumnnx  le  discaura  de 
la  couronne,  noos  j  trouvona  I&  mention  obllgte  de  la  divine  Providence  ; 
cette  menUon  UTire  m^canlquement,  comme  rnpoetrophe  aui  dieui  im- 
moTtela  It  U  quatribme  page  d'un  di«cour8  de  lii^rique,"  —  Taine,  LIttira- 
(ur«  AnglaiM,  "Stuart  Mill." 

*  In  1832,  for  example,  Parliament  met  on  Kovember  16,  but  the 
address  to  the  King  In  reply  to  his  speech  to  the  peers  and  depntiea  waa 
not  voted  tlU  December  S  (A-oeii  Verbal  de>  Siantet  d»  la  Chambre  d«i 
DfyviU). 
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sterilises  sessions  being  as  slovenly  as  it  is  dreary.  In 
the  comparative  study  of  representative  institutions, 
foreign  observers  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
English  Parliament,  to  which  they  all  look,  the  decay  of 
eloquence  has  been  coincident  with  the  gradual  break- 
down of  the  parliamentary  machine.  The  opposite 
might  have  been  expected,  as  rhetoric  is  rarely  practical 
and  classical  form  is  not  a  saver  of  time.  But  a  high 
standard  of  style  is  a  check  on  rash  verbosity  ;  and  the 
obligation  to  express  thought  in  well-fashioned  speech 
deters  from  the  slipshod  facility  of  unstudied  chatter, 
fatal  to  the  expeditious  conduct  of  affairs. 

French  abstract  admirers  of  the  British  Parliament 
have  a  right  to  criticise  the  garrulous  abuses  which  have 
grown  in  it  around  venerable  forms,  the  failure  of  the 
parliamentary  system  in  France  being  due  to  other 
causes.  Even  if  it  were  now  the  practice  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  raise  debates  on  the  ministerial  declara- 
tion read  by  a  new  Prime  Minister,  not  at  the  beginning 
of  a  session  but  on  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  it  the  subject  of  long  discussion, 
as  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  commonplace  generalities 
accepted  by  all  Republicans.  A  ministerial  declaration 
has  been  described  as  a  mixture  of  an  oration  before 
a  provincial  republican  club,  and  a  lesson  in  civic  duty 
in  an  elementary  school;  ^  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how 

^  Journal  des  DkhaU  on  the  declaration  of  M.  Dupuy  on  taking  office 
in  April,  1898.  As,  however,  the  general  elections  were  to  be  in  August 
he  was  wise  not  to  make  excessive  promises.  On  meeting  the  new 
Chamber  in  November  his  statement  (which  is  expected  from  the  Prime 
Minister  who  has  presided  at  the  elections)  was  likewise  of  colourless 
character,  and  this  also  showed  wisdom,  as  four  days  later  he  was  turned 
out  of  office,  though  he  came  in  again  the  following  May.    The  ex- 
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a  Minister  under  the  Third  Republic  could  be  more 
definite.  It  would  ruin  the  fancy  of  the  most  intrepid 
constructor  of  Queen's  speeches  if  he  knew  that  the 
average  duration  of  a  ministry  was  eight  months,  and 
that  the  best  hia  Cabinet  could  hope  for  was  to  make 
progress  with  the  budget  and  to  reach  the  holidays 
without  disaster. 

Moreover,  in  France  no  one  regards  the  making  of  I 
laws  as  the  primary  object  of  the  legislature.  There  are  i 
several  reasons  for  this.  The  great  reconstructor  of 
France  set  up  in  the  land  which  he  had  mastered  a  frame- 
work of  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  too  solid 
to  need  periodical  remodelling,  as  well  as  codes  of  laws 
BufBcient  for  the  wants  of  several  generations  to  come. 
Hence  during  the  century  since  Napoleon  undertook  his 
great  work,  the  chief  preoccupation  of  French  poUticiana 
has  been  to  decide  under  what  regime  shall  be  adminis- 
tered those  laws  which  survive  every  form  of  govern- 
ment. Not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  statutes  passed 
every  year  by  the  legislatures  which  have  succeeded  one 
another  under  Empire,  Monarchy,  and  Republic ;  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  they  are  not  of  the  character  which 
in  our  country  keeps  the  eyes  of  the  nation  fixed  on  the 
two  parties  of  the  state  engaged  in  promoting  and  oppos- 
ing definite  projects.     At  the  beginning  of  each  session 

perienee  of  U.  Dapuy  is  that  of  any  other  politlcluk  who  ia  among  ths 
"mlniatrablM"  of  the  day.  The  following  extract  ia  from  a  political 
catochlam  publlihed  by  a  aatlrist  on  the  occasion  of  another  ministerial 
ciisla: — "How  h  a  ministerial  declaiatlon  composed  ? "  '■  With  obscure 
phrases  which  ever;  one  can  interpret  as  he  pleBsee."  "Give  an  er- 
iimple."  "France  .  .  .  Republic  .  .  .  maintenance  of  order  .  .  .  Rer- 
nludon  .  .  .  govenunent  worthy  of  the  name  ,  .  .  equable  incidence 
of  taxation  .  .  .  sociki  solidarity  .  .  .  t^d  to  agrlcullore  .  .  .  respect  foi 
univenal  suffrage  .  .  ,"  etc 


I 
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the  Questeurs  furnish  the  deputies  with  a  voluminous 
tract,  enumerating  all  the  measures  laid  before  the 
Chamber,  and  statisticians  publish  tables  to  show  that  the 
number  of  laws  and  decrees  promulgated  under  the  Third 
Republic  is  annually  about  the  same  as  under  previous 
regimes.*  At  the  same  time  one  may  be  a  careful  ob- 
server of  parliamentary  proceedings  and  a  constant 
attendant  in  the  galleries  of  the  Chamber  without  per- 
ceiving that  any  legislation  whatever  has  been  effected 
or  even  essayed. 

The  bulk  of  the  law-making,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  of 
an  uncontroversial  character,  and  passes  unnoticed.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  the  laws,  which  under  the  Third 
Republic  have  been  the  subject  of  keen  controversy, 
j  have  had  a  q^uasi-constitutional  character.  In  a  country 
prone  to  political  convulsion  thereTis  no  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  reform,  peacefully  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
the  nation.  For  example,  the  question  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  which  for  over  half  a  century 
used  to  decide  the  fate  of  governments  in  England,  was 
settled  for  France  for  all  time  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in 
1848 ;  and  there  has  been  little  legislation  in  connection 

^  Sinco  the  importation  of  the  parliamentary  system  into  France  the 
average  annual  number  of  **acts  of  government"  which  have  passed  the 
legislature  and  been  promulgated  is  calculated  as  follows :  Under  Louis 
XVIII.,  2000  ;  Charles  X.,  2600  ;  Louis  Philippe,  2000 ;  Second  Republic, 
2400 ;  Second  Empire,  2600  ;  Third  Republic,  2600.  These  figures  only 
show  how  utterly  misleading  are  statistics  not  searchingly  analysed. 
They  would  give  the  impression  that  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  had  less 
resemblance  to  that  of  Louis  XV III.  than  to  the  Third  Republic,  and 
that  the  Second  Empire  was  a  glorious  epoch  of  parliamentary  activity 
compared  with  the  Monarchy  of  July.  Still  more  misleading  would  it  be 
to  compare  the  foregoing  with  any  statistics  of  legislation  in  the  Parlia^ 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Most  of  these  acte  of  the  legislature  could 
only  be  compared  to  provisional  orders  or  to  unopposed  private  statutes. 
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vitli  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  since  Louis  Bonapftrte 
oi^^iaed  that  RevolutioD  for  his  own  profit.  ; 

Thus  Napoleon's  great  fabric  of  laws  and  institutions,  ; 
supplemented  by  an  occasional  revolution,  has  precluded 
the  need  for  constant  reform-legislation  ;  and  tliis  indeed 
is  one  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  parliamentary  system 
in  France ;  for  it  must  necessarily  become  useless  or  dan- 
gerous if  its  chief  occupation  is  not  the  work  for  which 
it  was  constructed.  If  we  look  at  the  largest  questions 
which  have  occupied  the  House  of  Commons  of  late  years, 
we  shall  see  that  in  France  they  were  finally  settled  in 
the  organisation  after  the  Revolution,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  have  anticipated  the  dreams  uf  reformers  in  England, 
or  as  to  be  incapable  of  revision  without  fresh  revolu- 
tion. Parliamentary  franchise  has  been  mentioned.  The 
^rarian  laws,  which  make  the  House  of  Commons  devote 
undue  time  to  Ireland,  are  not  grievous  to  any  section 
of  the  population  in  France,  where  the  conditions  of 
the  occupation  of  the  soil  were  definitely  settled  three 
generations  ago.  Local  government  and  administration, 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  perforce  to  deal  with 
in  an  unscientific  and  piecemeal  fashion  without  finality, 
were  settled  at  the  same  period  in  France  on  scientific  { 
and  unchangeable  lines. 

The  relations  of  Church  and  State  also  were  organised 
by  the  same  master-hand  in  the  concordatory  arrange- 
ment, which  survives  regimes  most  antagonistic  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastic.  There  is  no  homogeneity  of  sentiment 
regarding  the  Church  throughout  the  land,  one  region 
being  attached  to  it,  and  another  neglecting  its  ministra- 
tions. Yet  no  group  of  politicians  would  propose  that 
whereas  the  population  of  Burgundy  is  notoriously  anti- 
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clerical,  its  departments^  never  returning,  out  of  a  total  of 
twenty-seven  deputies,  more  than  one  practising  Catholic, 
and  whereas  the  past  history  of  the  province  is  separate 
from  that  of  France,  its  inhabitants  in  the  Morvan  hills 
still  speaking  a  Celtic  dialect,  such  parts  of  the  four  dio- 
ceses of  Sens,  Dijon,  Autun,  and  Belley  as  are  contained 
in  the  ancient  Duchy  shall,  after  a  given  date,  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship.  Even  a  sen- 
ator, in  whose  House  questions  of  exclusively  historical 
and  antiquarian  interest  are  sometimes  discussed,  would 
shrink  from  bringing  forward  such  a  proposition. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  thought  that  there  are  no 
grievances  which  need  redressing  in  France.  All  that  is 
meant  is  that  the  great  settlement  after  the  Revolution 
anticipated  ambitious  schemes  of  legislation  which  might 
have  fiUed  a  century ;  and  for  ordinary  needs  the  unob- 
trusive enactments  which  yearly  pass  unperceived  suffice, 
or  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  are  excessive. 

The  educational  measures  of  M.  Jules  Ferry  are  an 
example  of  legislation  which  partook  less  of  the  nature  of 
interior  reforms,  deciding  the  fate  of  ministries,  than  of 
a  quasi-constitutional  policy,  involving  the  consolidation 
of  the  Republic.  The  clericals,  under  the  MacMahon 
presidency,  had  declared  themselves  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  laicising  of  the  public  education  of  the 
country  was  the  defensive  retaliation  of  the  Republicans 
when  they  came  into  power.  With  the  rightfulness  or 
wisdom  of  that  policy  we  are  not  dealing.  Its  broad 
lines  were  approved  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Republican 

1  Yonnef  C6te-d'0r,  Sadne-et-Loire,  and  Ain.  M.  Schneider  of  Le 
CreuHot  has  been  the  only  Reactionary  member  for  a  Borgundlan  con- 
■tituoncy  for  twenty  yean. 
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party,  and  it  inight  have  been  thought  that  the  posscsaion 
of  a  definite  policy  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  era  of 
ministerial  instability,  which  had  been  the  neceasary  in- 
cident  of  a  period  of  transition  and  uncertainty.  Yet 
instead  of  successive  ministries  staking  their  existence  on 
the  reform  of  public  education,  they  displaced  one  an- 
other without  that  reform  being  interrupted.  M.  Julea 
Ferry  commenced  his  educational  policy  as  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  Waddington  Cabinet  in  1879  ; 
he  continued  to  hold  the  portfolio  in  the  Freycinet  Cabi- 
net of  1880,  which  issued  the  decrees  dissolving  the 
unauthorised  religious  teaching-orders,  retaining  it  when, 
on  M.  de  Freycinet's  retirement,  he  became  Prime  Min- 
ister himself.  He  in  turn  retired  on  a  question  of  ex- 
terior politics,  and  Gambetta  formed  a  Cabinet,  making 
Minister  of  Education  M.  Paul  Bert,  who  was  practically 
the  author  of  the  "Ferry  Laws."  Then  when  the  Grand 
Ministiire  had  lived  for  two  months,  M.  de  Freycinet 
became  Prime  Minister  again,  and  M.  Ferry  resumed  his 
old  place. 

It  ia  not  for  their  steadfastness  in  educational  policy 
that  the  Republicans  deserve  criticism,  but  because,  hav- 
ing that  definite  policy  which  united  a  great  majority, 
they  displayed  to  the  world  that  the  French  democracy 
was  incapable  of  using  parliamentary  institutions.  It 
was  hot  because  leaders  were  wanting  as  in  later  days. 
It  was  precisely  because  there  was  a  popular  leader  that 
envy  and  division  fell  upon  the  Republicans ;  and  their 
advent  to  power  inaugurated  the  epoch  of  chaotic  misgov- 
ernment  which  has  brought  discredit  on  the  French  de- 
mocracy. The  political  ills  from  which  France  is  suffering 
at  the  end  of  the  century  may  to  some  degree  be  traced  to  ( 
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the  period  when  the  victorious  Republicans  split  them- 
selves up  into  factions  rather  than  be  led  and  organised 
by  Grambetta,  who  died  the  victim  of  their  jealousy. 
Hence  to-day,  if  reform  be  needed,  a  Minister  dare  not 
inscribe  it  on  his  official  programme  as  a  measure  which 
he  will  conduct  through  Parliament,^  as  after  a  few 
months'  tenure  of  office  he  is  generally  dismissed  for  for- 
tuitous reasons  unconnected  with  his  policy,  his  opinions, 
or  his  ability. 

If  party  government  could  have  been  established  in 
France,  ministries  would  have  had  longer  lives  and  more 
definite  policies,  so  possibly  they  might  have  imbued  the 
Chamber  with  the  idea  that  the  chief  end  of  a  legislature 
is  to  appear  to  legislate.  For  though  for  reasons  just 
stated  France  does  not  require  much  legislation,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  development  of  society,  new  needs  constantly 
arise  which  call  for  state-regulation.  For  example,  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour  have  great  importance  in 
a  commercial  community,  and  constant  complaint  is  heard 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  legislation  on  urgent  matters 
arising  out  of  them.  Thus  the  familiar  question  of  Em- 
ployers' Liability  has  been  before  Parliament  for  years 
without  result,  because,  in  addition  to  the  normal  conflict 
of  opinion  it  excites,  the  Chamber  has  no  time  to  legislate 
on  the  subject,  as  it  spends  its  sessions  in  occupations 
unconnected  with  constructive  law-making.      As  it  is 

^  The  only  example  I  can  find  of  a  reform  mentioned  in  a  ministerial 
declaration  being  passed  into  law  in  the  lifetime  of  the  ministry  announc- 
ing it,  was  in  March,  1892,  when  M.  Loubet,  on  taking  office,  expressed 
a  hope  that  a  law  regulating  the  labour  of  women  and  children  would  be 
passed,  as  it  was  the  following  October,  four  weeks  before  M.  Loubet^s 
Cabinet  was  turned  out.  But  even  in  this  ca«e  the  bill  in  question  had 
been  introduced  before  M.  Loubet  came  in. 
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ordained  that  the  French  shall  have  a  Parliament,  they 
would  do  better  to  make  less  use  of  it  as  a  Convention  or 
a  trihuoal  for  the  public  exposure  of  national  scandals. 
Even  the  modern  British  method  of  conducting  business, 
with  all  its  defects,  is  preferable.  If  a  sanguine  Minister 
in  Januar;  could  offer  to  the  Chamber  a  catalogue  of  proj- 
ects of  law,  it  might  at  all  events  impel  deputies  to  pre- 
sent the  illusion  that  they  were  engaged  iu  legislating  for 
their  country, 

A  French  Minister,  if  he  were  sure  of  remaining  in 
office  for  more  than  a  year,  could  promise  a  long  pro- 
gramme of  measures  with  less  disingenuousness  than  an 
English  Minister  displays  in  a  Queeu's  speech,  as  except- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  Parliament,  he  is  not  limited  to  a  sin- 
gle session  for  its  achievement.  Legislation  before  the 
Chamber  does  not  lapse  by  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
and  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  session  its  consideration 
is  resumed  at  the  point  where  it  was  left.  It  is  only  a 
dissolution  which  invalidates  all  the  uncompleted  work  of 
the  Chamber ; '  but  as  the  Senate  is  never  dissolved,  if  a 
measure  have  been  sent  to  the  Upper  House  it  can  pass 
into  law  after  the  Chamber  which  gave  it  birth  is  dead, 
and  can  even  be  sent  down  to  the  new  Chamber  for  fur- 
ther consideration  should  the  Senate  have  amended  it. 
The  Senate,  being  partially  renewed  every  three  years,  is 
not  subject  to  dissolution  ;  consequently  a  measure  might 

'  In  a  memorandDm  on  this  point  of  procedure,  supplied  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Prealdency  of  the  Chamber  to  an  official  of  the 
Belgian  Chamber,  who  wanted  infoTuistion  for  tiis  deputies,  regret  is 
expressed  that  even  at  the  end  of  a  Parliament  the  labour  of  members  is 
brongbt  to  nou^t ;  bnt  the  Secretary-Greueral  adds  that  the  membere  of 
the  succeeding  legialature  can  make  considerable  use  of  the  reports  drawn 
up  by  their  predecesaois,  in  the  case  of  measures  that  are  reintroduced.  — 
December  IT,  1892. 
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remain  under  consideration  in  the  Upper  House  for  ten 
years,  and  then  be  passed  into  law  without  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  regulations  or  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
Chamber  displays  Uttle  visible  sign  of  being  engaged  in 
legislation,  its  manifest  occupations  being  the  voting  of 
the  budget  and  the  interpellation  of  Ministers  on  subjects 
often  of  a  scandalous  character.  We  will  first  glance  at 
the  operations  followed  in  the  voting  of  the  budget,  as 
they  account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  parliamentary 
time. 

Ill 

The  whole  body  of  deputies  is  divided  by  lot  into 
eleven  bureaux,^  their  formation  being  the  first  act  of  the 
Chamber  on  meeting  after  dissolution  or  prorogation,  and 
the  operation  is  renewed  monthly.  The  first  work  of  the 
bureaux  in  the  opening  session  of  a  parliament  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  validate  the  elections  of  the  deputies ;  but 
at  ordinary  times  their  chief  duty  is  to  make  a  preliminary 
examination  of  projects  of  law  laid  before  the  Chamber. 
This  system  of  dividing  the  assembly  into  bureaux  is 
more  ancient  even  than  the  Revolution,  dating  from  the 
meetings  of  the  States-Oeneral  under  the  old  Monarchy ; 
and  in  1789  the  Third  Estate,  before  it  took  the  name  of 
National  Assembly,  decided  that  it  should  resolve  itself 
into  bureaux,  in  which  all  matters  of  interest  should  be 

1  The  number  of  bureaux  into  which  the  Legislative  Chambers  have 
been  divided  has  differed  from  time  to  time.  The  existing  arrangement 
was  made  by  the  ^^R^glement  de  hi  Chambre  des  D^put^"  of  1876, 
which  gives  about  50  members  to  each  of  the  eleven  bureaux.  The 
Senate,  which,  unlike  the  Chamber,  has  a  fixed  number  of  members,  800, 
is  divided  into  nine  bureaux,  three  of  34  members  and  six  of  33, 
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disoossed  before  being  submitted  to  deliberation.'  It  was 
thus  as  a  relic  of  the  Ancient  Monarchy  that  Louis  XVIII. 
impoBed  the  system'  on  the  new  Chamber  created  by  the 
Charter  in  1814,  and  since  then  it  has  always  been  main- 
tained under  all  the  succeeding  regimes.  The  division  of 
the  legislature  into  bureaux  is  regarded  by  publicists  as 
the  radical  initial  difference  between  the  English  and  the 
French  parliamentary  systems.  It  is  indeed  the  keystone 
of  the  French  system,  the  whole  parliamentary  procedure 
depending  on  it. 

The  bureaux  make  a  preliminary  examination  of  a  given 
project  of  law  which  is  necessarily  superGcial,  as  all  bills 
are  submitted  to  all  the  bureaux.  After  this  examination, 
each  bureau  nominates  one  of  its  number  as  its  com- 
missioner' to  support  the  opinion  of  its  majority  in  the 
special  commission,  composed  of  the  eleven  nominees  of 
the  eleven  bureaux,  which  makes  a  minute  study  of  the 
project  in  question ;  and  it  is  on  the  deliberations  and 
decisions  of  the  commission  thus  formed  that  the  fate  of 
a  measure  practically  depends. 

This  method  of  sifting  and  reporting  on  all  the  work  of 
the  legislature  in  commissions  *   no  doubt   accounts  for 

1  June  T,  1TB9. 

'  Plerra,  Traili  de  Droit  Politique  et  Farlementaire. 

*  On  some  commiasionB  each  bnre&u  nominat«s  two  or  three  memben, 
aa  we  Bhall  eee  Utei.  According  to  a  regaktion  not  always  observed  no 
member  ol  a  buieau  can  be  nomioated  to  serve  on  more  tliau  two  com- 
missions, excepting  on  the  " Commiaslona  mensuelleB"  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter.  No  Minister  can  be  pat  on  a  commiasion,  and  when  a  deputy 
become*  Hiniater  he  ipto  facto  resigns  from  the  eommisBiona  of  wliicb 
be  is  a  member. 

*  I  Qse  Ibe  English  word  "commission"  for  the  French  commitiion, 
though  some  English  writers  translate  it  by  "committee,"  presumably 
because  in  England  the  word  "  commiaaion  "  is  oaually  applied  to  extra- 
parliamentaiy  bodies.    But  as  the  commissions  of  the  French  legislature 
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the  small  proportioD  of  public  debate  in  the  Chamber  on 

projects  of  law  in  general ;  but  it  does  not  at  first  sight 

account  for  the  undue  prominence  of  the  Budget  in  the 

general  discussions  of  the  House.     We  must  therefore 

for  a  moment  notice  the  relatire  position  of  the  various 

categories    of   commissions,    as    well    as    their    way    of 

working.^ 

There  are  first  of  all  the  monthly  commissions  which 

regulate  questions  of  order  and  formality  requiring  rapid 

decision.     The  most  important  is  that  which  examines  all 

projects  of  law,  excepting  Government  measures,  before 

even  they  are  sent  for  their  preparatory  consideration  in 

the  bureaux.     The  work  of  this  commission  is  purely 

formal :  that   is  to  say,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

merits  or  details  of  the  bills.     It  simply  has  to  report  if 

they  are  of  sufficient  importance  and  of  proper  character 

to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  Parliament,  and  its 

duties  are  intended  to  be  of  a  time-saving  character  in 

putting  restrictions  on  frivolous  or  improper  propositions. 

This  ^commission  of  initiative*^  consists  of  twenty-two 

hftTe  little  in  common  with  oar  parliamentary  committees,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  less  confoaing  to  retain  the  word,  especially  as  in  the  Revolutionary 
assemblies  the  bodies  which  performed  somewhat  different  functions  were 
called  *^comit^^*  Moreover,  the  word  bureau  might  also  be  translated 
**  committee,^*  as  I  have  sometimes  rendered  it  in  the  chapter  describing 
the  work  of  the  '* bureaux  de  validation";  but  here  as  both  terms  are 
used  it  is  better  to  retain  the  French  forms.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
word  *' bureau"  has  two  distinct  senses  in  the  French  legislature,  being 
applied  to  the  committees  here  described  and  also  to  the  body  of  members 
who  assist  the  President. 

1  It  is  competent  for  the  Chamber  sitting  in  full  house  to  nominate 
commissions  otherwise  than  by  the  bureaux,  but  when  this  takes  place  it 
is  usually  not  for  an  inquiry  into  a  l^;islative  project.  For  example,  the 
commission  to  investigate  the  Panama  affidr  was  thus  named  in  Novem- 
ber, 18d2,  as  was  that  of  December,  1880,  to  inquire  into  the  oonduct  of 
General  de  Ciasey  as  Prime  Minister. 
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members,  two  nominated  by  each  bureau.  Each  of  tbe 
other  monthly  commissions  has  eleven  members,  and  their 
duties  are  to  report  on  projects  of  departmental  and  com- 
munal  interest,  to  examine  petitions,  and  to  advise  on 
deputies'  applications  for  leave  of  absence. 

The  commissions,  in  which  bills  before  Parliament  are 
pat  into  order,  only  terminate  their  existence  with  the  end 
of  the  legislature,'  unless  they  have  previously  finished 
their  work.  In  some  cases  this  never  occurs,  for  no  limit 
of  time  being  usually  put  on  their  deliberations,  it  may 
happen  that  a  proposition  which  has  been  initiated  amid 
factitious  enthusiasm  is  thus  allowed  to  die  a  natural 
death.  The  discussions  are  private,  but  the  authors  of 
projects  of  law  have  the  right  to  be  heard  in  their  sup- 
port. Each  commission  commences  its  operations  by 
appointing  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  its  most  impor- 
tant member,  a  reporter ;  it  being  a  rule  of  procedure  that 
the  work  of  a  commission  can  be  made  known  to  the 
Chamber  by  the  report  alone.'  The  report  is  the  official 
document  whereby  a  commission  submits  to  the  Chamber 
its  definite  conclusions  on  a  project  of  law  considered  by 
it.  It  is  formed  of  two  parts :  the  text  of  the  project  as 
adopted  by  the  commission,  and  the  arguments  to  sustain 
the  adoption  of  that  form.  It  is  usual  to  add  the  objec- 
tions which  the  minority  of  the  commissioners  may  have 
made  to  it.  The  report  thus  drawn  up  is  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  the  Chamber,  at  least  twenty- 

'  It  would  appear  that  commUsions  in  tlie  Senate,  wbicb,  as  we  have 
Been,  is  not  subject  to  dissolution,  are  eternal ;  but,  as  the  aged  senators 
have  not  that  quality,  It  sometimes  happens  that  all  the  original  member* 
of  a  commisBlon  have  disappeared  before  its  work  Is  done,  and  the  Senate, 
therefore,  has  to  have  special  rules  for  the  renewal  ol  its  oommlsBioai. 

■  Freddent  Floqoet :  March  29, 18S3. 
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four  hoars  before  the  "general  diBcassion"  of  the  bill  is 
placed  on  the  order  of  the  day.  The  reporter  then 
mounts  the  tribune,  and  defends  the  report  in  a  discourse, 
which,  if  the  subject  be  important,  gives  a  chance  to  the 
speaker  of  winning  swift  rencvn.  With  skill  he  may,  in 
introducing  a  Government  project,  assume  a  position  of 
greater  prominence  and  influence  than  the  Minister  him- 
•elf.  It  was  thus  that  M.  Paul  Bert  became  the  real 
author  of  the  Ferry  Education  Law ;  for  though  not  a 
member  of  either  of  the  Cabinets  which  fathered  the 
reform,  he  was  the  reporter  of  the  commission  charged 
with  its  examination. 

To  a  stranger  used  to  English  parliamentary  procedure 
and  traditions,  the  position  in  the  legislature  of  the 
reporters  of  important  commissions  seems  to  be  providen- 
tially arranged  to  counterbalance  the  inconvenience  of  the 
brief  duration  of  ministries.  But  the  French  system  of 
commissions  could  not  coexist  in  a  Parliament  with  the 
party  system.  It  can  work  in  a  simulacrom  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, as  was  the  Corps  L^gialatif  of  the  Second  Empire, 
where  an  arbitrary  Government  commanded  a  docile 
majority  and  named  the  Ministers.  It  is  a  useful  ex- 
pedient under  the  Third  Republic,  where  the  bureaux  of 
the  Chamber  nominate  the  commissions,  which  work 
steadily,  little  affected  by  the  ephemeral  ministries  which 
flit  by.  But  with  the  party  system  it  would  produce 
deadlock  and  confusion,  unless  its  initial  stage  were 
remodelled,  a  commission  being  (excepting  on  special 
occasionH)  the  nominee  of  the  bureaux,  which  are  equal 
companies  of  members  constituted  by  lot.  By  the  freaks 
of  chance,  its  majority,  reporting  oo  the  most  important 
measure  before  Parliament,  might  be  in  conflict  with  the 
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majority  of  the  House  and  with  the  Mioistrj.  In  a 
Chamber  of  600  members,  divided  into  two  organised 
parties,  wherein  the  Government  had  a  majority  of  sixty, 
if  five  of  the  eleven  bureaux,  by  the  hazard  of  the  ballot, 
contained  each  an  overwhelming  majority  of  supporters 
of  the  Government,  the  other  six  might  each  contain  a 
slenderer  majority  of  members  of  the  Opposition.  Thus 
six  of  the  bureaux  with  their  narrow  majorities  might 
nominate  six  commissioners  to  out-vote  the  five  named  by 
the  great  majorities  in  the  other  bureaux.' 

Before  examining  the  constitution  and  operation  of  the 
Budget  Commission,  we  will  look  back  for  a  moment  at 
the  method  of  preparing  the  budget  before  it  is  submitted 
to  that  body.  In  the  mouth  of  October  the  Minister  of 
Finance  performs  the  first  act  of  preparation  of  the 
budget  for  the  next  year  but  one  by  applying  to  hia 
colleagues  for  the  estimates  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments, which  the  permanent  staff  of  the  various  offices 
proceeds  to  prepare.  The  Minister  of  Finance  having 
received  them,  commences  to  adjust  the  public  expendi- 
ture with  the  revenue  estimates  made  in  bis  own  depart- 
ment, and  it  is  this  rudimentary  draft  of  a  budget  which 
he  presents  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  However  able, 
however  ambitious  he  may  be,  his  share  in  the  production 
of  the  budget  practically  ceases  here.     In  vain  he  dreams 

>  ITiiB  is  what  practically  occurred  lii  the  conatitution  o(  the  Budget 
Conimisalo&  ot  1890 ;  ihe  hazard  of  the  ballot  put  the  majority  of  the 
bureaux  in  oppodtion  to  the  Bourgeoia  Cabinet,  which  was  conWmplaUng 
grave  fiscal  changes,  but  aa  a  ministry  never  conunauda  a  stable  majority 
Id  the  French  Chamber  the  danger  of  an  acute  conflict  was  never  very 
great,  and  the  Bourgeois  Cabinet  followed  the  usual  fate  of  ila  predeceasora 
two  raontha  later.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimea  happens  that  the 
Budget  CknnmiaBioD  and  otheia  of  importance  do  not  contain  ft  single 
member  d  th»  RMCtlonai?  gronpi. 
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of  winning  tbe  fame  of  a  •■  Robert-Peel " '  or  a  Gladstone ; 
he  opines  that  if  any  fragments  of  his  budget  reach  the 
outer  air  of  public  discussion,  he  vUl  no  longer  be  at  the 
Treasury  to  recognise  them,  and  that  possibly  his  succes- 
sor will  have  followed  in  bis  wake.* 

But  even  if  the  Minister  of  Finance  remained  is  ofBce 
long  enough  to  see  his  budget  pass  through  the  Chamber, 
it  would  be  as  a  spectator,  for,  as  remarked  M.  Leon  Say 
in  his  posthumous  work,  "  The  Commission  deems  itself  a 
Government  with  its  reporters  as  Ministers";  that  being 
the  opinion  of  one  who  had  been  president  of  the  Budget 
Commission  as  well  as  seven  times  Minister  of  Finance. 
This  important  body  consists  of  33  members,  three  being 
nominated  by  each  of  the  eleven  bureaux.  The  mode  of 
nomination  is  said  to  have  special  disadvantages,  as  if  the 
chances  of  tlie  ballot  have  put  into  one  bureau  a  number 
of  deputies  of  special  competence  in  finance,  all  of  them 
but  three  are  i>erforce  excluded  from  all  share  in  or  even 
knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  the  sittings 
of  the  Commission  being  secret.     The  secrecy  of  its  pro- 

'  French  economisU,  who  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Sir  Robert  Prcl.  invariably  call  him  in  their  speeches  and  wriliogs  Robert- 
Peel.  M  though  tliat  had  become  his  patronymic  on  the  analogy  of  CasimiT- 
IMrier.  Thu  French  treat  the  name  of  the  author  of  Wavertq/  In  tbe 
ramo  viaj,  iilnaya  referring  to  him  as  Waller->Scott. 

*  Somelimps  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  a  Minister  of  France  haa 
beon  kept  on  by  a  Biicceaoion  of  Prime  Miuietcre.  In  seren  of  the  first 
fifteen  iiiiiilatrieB,  from  1ST2  to  1862,  H.  L«on  Say  held  the  portfolio  of 
finance,  onrc  being  uiullsturbed  through  tliree  succesive  administratioiia. 
M.  Tirarl  lived  through  the  Duclorc,  Fallifires,  and  Ferry  Cabinets,  re- 
inahiing  at  the  Louvre  from  1882  to  1885.  M.  Bouvier  dnularly  wm 
Minister  of  Finance  in  the  succefflive  Tiranl,  Freyciuet,  Loubet,  and  BIbot 
Cabinet*  from  1889  to  1802  ;  but  though  ibis  fltfiJ  pracUce  was  of  ad- 
VBDtAge  to  the  fliianciai  admi  nisi  ration  of  the  country,  It  in  nowise  asBimi- 
iBted  the  poslUon  of  Minister  of  Finance  to  that  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 
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ceedings  adds  a  factitious  importance  to  this  body.  It 
regards  itself  as  an  independent  council,  invested  with 
powers  which  encroach  on  Qtc  prerogatires  of  the  Cham- 
ber, whereof  it  is  merely  a  delegation,  and  on  the  rights 
of  the  Executive,  without  incurring  any  responsibility. 
Thus  the  preparation  of  the  budget  has  ceased  in  France 
to  be  an  attribute  of  Ministers.  This  confusion  between 
the  right  of  control  and  the  right  of  action,  destructive  of 
parliamentary  government,  is  a  symptom  of  the  malady 
which  has  constantly  afflicted  French  representatives  of 
the  people.^  Under  the  present  regime  the  answer  to  the 
particular  application  of  this  criticism  is  that  the  unstable 
duration  of  ministries  makes  beneEcial  an  institution 
which  would  be  pernicious  in  a  rightly  adjusted  parliar 
mentary  constitution.  It  is  impossible  to  get  out  of  the 
vicious  circle.  Once  more  we  have  demonstration  that 
the  parliamentary  system  is  unsuited  for  the  uses  of  the 
French. 

The  Budget  Commission,  after  its  election  by  the 
bureanx,  sets  to  work  with  resounding  parade  before 
subsiding  into  the  mystery  of  its  deliberations.  It  electa 
a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  four  secretaries,  a  reporter- 
general,  and  reporters  of  all  the  sub-sections  of  the  budget. 
The  president  is  usually  an  ex-Minister,  and  frequently  an 
ex-Minister  of  Finance.  On  taking  possession  of  the  chair 
he  makes  a  speech,  reported  in  all  the  journals,  in  whicli 
he  refers  to  the  great  men  who  have  previously  illustrated 

1  In  the  posthumoos  work  referred  to  above  H.  Ldon  Say  puta  this  very 
lucidly  in  a  senteDce  impossible  to  tramlaU  into  tecbnical  English :  ■'  SI 
le  coutrOleoi  snpprime  le  controls  pour  agir  b  la  pUce  du  controls,  e'en 
est  fait  dn  goavemement  pailementaire,  qui  est  alois  remplacd  par  la 
goavemement  du  Parlement;  ce  qui  est  tout  le  coDtioiro"  i_Let  Finattett, 
tivn  !.)■ 
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the  high  dignity  now  conferred  on  him ;  he  also  cooiiflels 
his  colleagues  to  bend  their  attention  to  the  ingenious  or 
praiseworthy  projects  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  A 
powerful  monarch,  promising  to  consider  the  petition  of 
his  humblest  subject,  could  not  be  more  graciously  affable 
than  this  private  member  of  Parliament  to  the  Minister 
presenting  his  budget. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  president  is  the  reporter- 
general  ;  for  when  after  months  of  silence  the  Commissioa 
produces  its  budget,  it  is  he  who  will  unfold  it  to  the 
Chamber.  It  is  he  who  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer. The  titular  Minister  of  Finance,  whether  it  be  he 
who  drafted  the  budget  or  a  successor,  is  in  some  respects 
an  inferior  personage,  having  been  nominated  only  by  the 
Chief  of  the  State;  whereas  the  real  Minister,  the  Re- 
porter of  the  Budget  Commission,  is  the  direct  nominee 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.^ 

The  budget  is  divided  into  manifold  sections  each  hay- 
ing its  reporter.  Not  only  are  reports  prepared  of  the 
financial  situation  of  the  great  public  departments,  such 
as  Interior,  War,  Marine,  and  Education,  but  commission- 
ers are  assigned  specially  to  report  upon  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  the  "  Mint  and  Medals,"  the  Prisons,  Algeria, 
and  other  channels  of  national  expenditure ;  indeed,  the 
subjects  of  special  reports,  all  printed  and  presented  to 
the  Chamber,  are  so  many  that  some  of  the  commissioners 
have  to  undertake  more  than  one.  Among  the  names  at- 
tached to  them   are   found  those   of  ex-Ministers,    who 

>  The  Minister  of  Finance  \a  called  before  the  Commission,  which 
itmially  makes  its  budget  coincide  with  the  opinions  elicited  from  him. 
Hut  this  does  not  always  happen,  and  sometimes  it  would  be  impossible, 
M  when  two  Ministers  of  Finance  of  conflicting  views  succeed  one  an- 
other during  the  sittings  of  one  Budget  Commission. 
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abound  in  the  Chamber,  and  of  other  veteran  politicians ; 
but  not  a  few  are  unknown  before  their  inclusion  in  the 
Budget  Gonuuissiou.  Here  is  a  powerful  cause  why  the 
system  smrives  criticism.  If  a  young  deputy  can  induce 
his  bureau  to  nominate  him,  he  starts  on  his  political 
career  with  chances  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  an  engi- 
neer in  his  profession  who  has  passed  out  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  with  a  high  number.  But  not  only  is  it  a 
certificate  of  capacity,  of  peculiar  virtue  in  a  Parliament 
which  gives  ofiBce  to  six  sets  of  Ministers  in  its  life  of  four 
years ;  it  also  is  an  opportunity  for  scanning  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  administrative  departments,  the  commissions 
being  armed  with  inquisitory  powers  which  put  the  whole 
public  service  in  their  ken. 

It  is  natural  that  persons  endowed  with  such  high 
functions  should  not  hurry  over  theiT  work,  so  the  spring 
and  the  summer  pass  by,  and  long  before  the  recess  is 
over  the  Commission  is  at  work  again.  What  it  does  dur- 
ing all  those  months  is  only  disclosed  by  the  revelations 
of  its  members,  its  proceedings  being  as  secret  as  those  of 
the  conclave  of  cardinals  which  elects  a  new  Pope ;  only 
the  result  of  its  work  is  made  known.  We  know  indeed 
that  the  commissioners  write  books  on  the  administration 
of  the  departments  confided  to  their  respective  inquest, 
their  voluminous  reports  going  far  beyond  purely  finan- 
cial questions.  At  all  events,  when  the  autumn  session 
arrives,  the  Chamber  has  before  it,  in  the  place  of  the 
budget  prepared  by  the  Minister  a  year  before,  a  new 
budget  presented  by  the  Reporter-General,  so  complicated 
that  few  deputies  who  were  not  on  the  Commission  ever 
master  its  details.  But  the  expenditure  of  a  State  does 
not  halt  while  ambitious  legislators  indite  essays  on  ad- 
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ministration ;  so  the  Chamber,  commencing  its  tardj 
discussion  and  examination  of  the  budget  which  will  drag 
over  into  the  ensuing  session  before  it  is  sent  up  to  the 
Senate,  has  to  provide  for  the  approaching  year  with  un- 
scientific votes  on  account. 

Delay  is  not  the  only  evil  which  results  from  the  time 
wasted  in  the  investigations  of  the  Commission.  Its 
members,  each  considering  that  he  has  a  mandate  to  re- 
form the  department  on  which  he  reports,  conceive  that 
they  are  competent  to  modify  the  organic  laws  of  the 
country  by  means  of  the  budget.  For  example,  the  re- 
porter on  the  Ministry  of  Justice  may  deem  that  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  are  too  numerous,  so  he 
writes  an  elaborate  treatise  in  support  of  his  idea,  calcu- 
lated to  rank  him  as  a  great  judicial  reformer.  Suppos- 
ing his  fellow  commissioners  accept  his  conclusions  and 
recommend  the  suppression  of  the  judgeships,  they  will 
be  abolished  by  the  eflfect  of  a  line  in  the  Finance  Act,  if 
the  Chambers  agree  with  that  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission.  French  critics  of  this  sweeping  power  ad- 
mire the  English  system  of  "  a  twofold  budget,  the  one 
established  in  permanency,  the  other  liable  to  annual  dis- 
cussion and  modification,"^  —  the  charges  laid  by  statute 
on  our  Consolidated  Fund,  including  the  Civil  List  and 
the  judges'  salaries,  not  being  annually  voted,  and  not 
being  liable  to  suppression  without  special  legislation. 
It  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  that  the  Commission  of 
the  Btidget  is  competent  to  remodel  the  whole  military 
system  of  France,  as  by  suppressing  the  pay  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  troops  in  their  third  year  in  the  ranks,  it 
could  reduce  the  term  of  compulsory  service  from  three 

^  M.  Jules  Feny :  S^nat,  20  Mans,  1886. 
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to  two  yeara.^  As  the  Chamber  accepts  from  the  Com- 
mission most  of  the  articles  of  its  budget,  the  controlliog 
power  of  the  Upper  Chamber  in  finanoiul  matters,  rarelj 
though  it  is  used,  provides  a  certain  check  on  the  misuse 
of  this  power. 

Another  evil,  which  is  in  practice  much  more  serious, 
is  of  contrary  effect.  The  custom  of  increasing  the 
estimates  during  their  passage  through  the  Chamber  is 
not  essentially  a  result  of  the  refashioning  of  the  budget 
by  a  commission ;  but  the  system  undoubtedly  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  improvident  finance  of  the 
Third  Republic.  An  irresponsible  deputy  who  makes 
of  his  report  to  the  Commission  a  manifesto  displaying 
his  genius  for  administration,  finds  it  easier  to  advise 
expenditure  than  retrenchment.  In  the  budget  referred 
to,  in  which  the  Commission  recommended  the  abolition 
of  certain  judicial  posts,  it  had  at  the  same  time  increased 
the  votes  for  other  branches  of  the  judicature ;  and  the 
spectacle  was  witnessed,  in  the  Chamber,  of  the  Reporter 
of  the  Commission  advocating  an  increase  of  ex]>onse 
in  the  maintenance  of  certain  tribunals  which  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  on  behalf  of  his  own  department  declared 
was  not  necessary.'  Thus  the  Reporter  of  the  Budget 
Commission,  though  he  assumes  the  powers  of  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  appreciates  the  tenor  of  his 
duties  in  a  precisely  opposite  sense. 

The  suppression  of  parliamentary  initiative  in  the 
opening  of  fresh  credits  would,  it  is  argued,  be  a  liniita- 

1  M,  J.  Reinacli :  Ch.  dca  Deputes,  26  Novembre,  180.>.  Tba  fullnwIiiK 
year  the  report  of  the  BiuiRet  CnmmiKsion  nil  Ihr  Ministry  ')(  Wnr  i)ni- 
poeed  the  furion  ol  the  gt&Be  of  the  Engineers  and  Artillery  — a  relorm  of 
roost  technical  character. 

■  Ch.  dealMputds:  6  IMcembre,  1866. 
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tion  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people;^ 
but  meanwhile  that  specious  theory  is  leading  the  public 
finances  of  France  to  a  condition  which  would  bring  a 
less  rich  country  and  a  less  industrious  nation  to  bank- 
ruptcy. Millions  of  the  national  wealth  are  thus  squan- 
dered by  each  Parliament  on  the  creation  of  superfluous 
posts  in  a  land  already  overburdened  with  functionaries, 
and  on  public  works  designed  only  to  advance  the  local 
popularity  of  their  promoters.  The  majority  offers  no 
opposition,  as  deputies  vote  with  reciprocal  comity  for 
one  another's  prodigalities.  The  Government  makes 
little  effort  to  restrain  them,  as  ministerial  responsibility 
before  the  electorate  for  extravagance  is  unknown  in 
a  Parliament  where  the  party  system  has  no  place,  and 
where  half-a-dozen  cabinets  succeed  one  another  between 
two  general  elections.  The  Senate,  indeed,  annually 
emits  an  academic  groan  over  these  practices,  but  rarely 
risks  its  calm  by  using  its  power  of  veto. 

All  the  great  native  authorities  on  finance,  of  every 
shade  of  political  opinion,  from  M.  Leon  Say  to  M.  Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  have  uttered  the  gravest  notes  of  warn- 
ing; and  no  words  of  an  English  statesman  have  been 
more  often  quoted  of  late  years  in  France  than  those  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  laid  down,  in  1866,  the  sound 

^  In  1S93  M.  W.  H.  Waddington,  soon  alter  his  resignation  of  the 
Embassy  in  London,  proposed  in  the  Senate  a  motion  reserving  to  the 
Oovemment  of  the  day  all  initiative  in  public  expenditure.  His  proposal 
was  treated  with  disdain  by  all  politicians  outside  the  dwindling  group  of 
the  Left  Centre.  The  Radical  Jtutiee  said  that  if  members  of  Parliament 
were  deprived  of  their  right  to  propose  augmentations  of  public  expendi- 
ture, *'one  might  as  well  vote  the  budget  for  five  or  for  seven  years  in 
advance ;  for  to  give  the  right  exclusively  to  Ministers  would  be  the  re- 
vival of  absolute  power,  the  resuscitation  of  the  old  regime. '^ — August 
38,  1803. 
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principle  that  the  constitutional  duty  of  a  legislative 
Chamber  is  not  to  augment  but  to  decrease  expenditure. 
It  is  not  only  economists  brought  up  in  the  English 
school  who  have  recognised  the  danger  of  the  system 
in  vogue.  In  1881  French  budgets,  though  only  tea 
years  had  passed  since  the  levy  of  the  crashing  war 
indemnity,  were  models  of  economy  compared  with  the 
swollen  estimates  of  to-day,  unprecedented  in  Europe 
in  time  of  peace.  Gamhetta  then,  with  singular  fore- 
sight, anticipated  the  abuses  which  hare  expanded  siuce 
his  death,  and  in  his  project  of  Revision  proposed  that 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  should  be  conceded  the 
last  word  in  parliamentary  coatroversies  on  finance  in 
consideration  of  its  renouncing  its  power  either  to  in- 
crease any  estimate  in  the  budget  presented  by  the 
Minister  or  to  open  any  new  credit.'  That  privilege 
will  last  as  long  as  the  parliamentary  system,  of  which, 
however,  it  may  hasten  the  term ;  for,  failing  war  or 
other  extra-parliamentary  cause  of  revolution,  the  nation, 
with  all  its  wealth,  industry,  and  thrift,  must  one  day 
seek  relief  from  the  ever-swelling  burden  laid  on  an 
unexpanding  population. 


IV 

After  the  general  and  detailed  discussions  of  the 
budget,  the  interpellations  addressed  to  the  Government 
fonn  the  subject  of  the  most  conspicuous  debates  of  the 

'  Le  Miniatire  Oambetta,  par  J.  Reinacb,  liv.  iv.  c.  1.  The  secretory 
ot  Oambetta  revealB  that  this  proposition  in  his  original  scheme  of  reTision 
was  rejected  by  his  owd  colleeigues  in  his  short-lived  mlniatr;,  a  fact 
nhich  is  not  GurpiUiig  judged  by  the  subsequent  parliamentary  history  ol 
certain  memben  of  the  Qraod  UlnistAre, 
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iber.  The  practice  of  interpellating  the  Ministers 
^is  a  growth  of  the  Kepuhlic.  It  was  scarcely  tnbwiT  in 
the  parliaments  of  the  Restoration  or  of  the  July  Mou- 
thy ;  and  under  the  Second  Empire,  as  it  is  founded  on 
le  theory  of  ministerial  responsibility,  the  right  was 
conceded  to  deputies  only  when  that  r%ime  tried  to 
assume  a  constitutional  mask  in  its  last  days.^  The 
effect  of  an  interpellation  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
a  motion  to  adjourn  the  House  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. The  right  of  permitting  or  of  vetoing  an  inter- 
pellation is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chamber;  but  as 
a  Government  has  rarely  a  majority  on  which  it  can  abso- 
lutely rely,  the  House  is  not  often  in  a  disposition  to 
deny  itself  its  favourite  diversion  of  seeing  a  Minister 
baited. 

In  the  days  when  M.  Clemenceau  was  the  chief 
wrecker  of  ministries  the  debates  roused  by  interpella- 
tions were  often  disorderly,  and  the  destructive  practice, 
organised  with  science,  made  chronic  in  the  parliamentary 
system  the  malady  of  ministerial  instability.  But  though 
the  periodical  scenes  of  uproar,  amid  which  successive 
Cabinets  fell,  were  undignified,  they  were  provoked  by 
questions  and  controversies  pertaining  to  legitimate 
politics.  The  method  of  discussing  them  was  unbecom- 
ing; the  result  of  the  debates  was  unsatisfactory;  but 
they  did  little  more  harm  than  that  of  proving  to  the 

1  M.  Jiilen  Simon,  shortly  before  his  death,  wrote  an  article  defending 
the  prac'ticc  of  the  Republican  Opi)Osition  under  the  Empire  of  interpel- 
lating Iho  Government  on  every  occasion  after  the  right  had  been  con- 
ceded ;  but  he  condemned  with  equal  vigour  the  same  practice  under  the 
Republic.  '*  Under  the  Empire,"  he  said,  **  the  Executive  was  all  power- 
ful, and  it  was  necessary  to  resist  it ;  under  the  Republic  it  is  languishing, 
and  it  ought  at  any  price  to  be  fortified.** 
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world  a  never  controverted  fact,  that  the  French  are  not 
a  parliamentary  people. 

Of  late  years  a  new  use  has  been  found  for  the  inter- 
pellation. It  has  been  treated  by  deputies  as  an  in- 
strument of  accusation  against  their  colleagues.  The 
Chamber  has  been  tunied  into  an  irresponsible  tribunal 
in  which  the  interpellating  member  assumes  the  airs  of  a 
public  prosecutor  to  disguise  his  true  function  of  delator. 
From  the  aspect  of  the  Chamber  at  such  a  moment  may 
be  learned  why  the  Republic  lacks  prestige,  and  why, 
notwithstanding,  it  is  fated  to  last.  Moreover,  in  illus- 
trating once  more  the  incapacity  of  the  French  to  use 
parliamentary  institutions,  it  shows,  to  those  who  know 
France,  how  little  the  elect  of  universal  suffrage  repre- 
sent the  better  qualities  of  the  nation. 

The  subject  of  the  stormy  debate  which  we  will  follow 
is  unhappily  not  novel  —  the  right  of  a  Minister  or  legis- 
lator to  accept  pecuniary  advantages  from  the  promoter  of 
a  commercial  enterprise,  the  existence  of  which  depends 
on  the  favour  of  Parliament.  The  tone  of  the  discussion 
is  painful  to  any  lover  of  representative  institutions  or  of 
France.  In  a  great  commercial  community,  where  the 
industrial  class  is  aa  upright  as  it  is  intelligent,  and 
where  experts  on  financial  subjects  are  so  esteemed  that 
the  special  term  "economist"  connoting  their  craft  has 
been  classical  for  over  a  century,^  it  might  be  thought 
that  calm  voices  of  authority  would  be  raised  in  the 
popular  Chamber  to   elucidate   such  a  point   of  ethics. 

1  The  word  feonomltte  in  its  technical  signfflcntion  is  naed  by  Yoltdre 
in  1773 :  "  Si  M.  Xeclter  blftme  lea  fconomiBtea  d'avoir  dlt  du  mal  de  Col- 
hen  il  me  paratt  qu'il  »  rai«on  "  {Lett,  de  la  Sarpt),  and  tliere  are  earlier 
instances  of  Jta  use  in  tlie  eighteenth  centorf. 
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Bat,  as  we  have  seen,  the  representation  of  the  people  is 
not  confided  to  such  as  them.  It  might  be  expected  that 
opponents  of  the  Repablic  woald  in  sober  accents  deplore 
the  recurrence  of  scandals,  bringing  discredit  on  France, 
which  have  been  more  conspicuous  under  the  present 
r%ime  than  under  the  preceding  monarchies.  But  from 
the  monarchical  benches  nothing  arises  but  incoherent 
cries  of  applause  or  abuse;  and  the  domestic  brawl 
between  Republicans  will  not  be  interfered  with. 

The  matter  is  brought  forward  bj  a  leader  of  the 
Socialists,  a  fluent  master  of  words,  whose  oratory,  of  the 
style  of  the  pretentious  denunciations  of  the  Convention, 
has  sufficient  force  to  call  forth  thunders  of  applause  from 
almost  every  bench  when  he  inveighs  against  political 
corruption,  though  he  declares  it  to  be  the  result  of  the 
social  system  of  which  he  and  his  applauders  are  typical 
representatives.  His  scathing  declamation  brings  to  the 
tribune  one  of  the  accused  deputies.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  he  has  been  at  bay  with  the  Chamber  on  a 
similar  charge,  and  it  is  not  for  a  stranger  to  judge  of  his 
culpability.  His  bold  attitude  before  a  hostile  auditory 
compels  a  certain  sympathy.  One  of  his  interrupters, 
member  for  a  constituency  adjacent  to  his  city  of  origin, 
flings  at  him  the  pregnant  insult,  ^You  had  not  a  sou 
when  you  first  took  to  politics,"  affording  him  the  occa- 
sion for  a  rhetorical  retort,  not  unplausible,  to  the  effect 
that  had  he  applied  to  his  own  business  the  time  and 
energy  he  had  given  to  public  affairs  he  would  be  in  a 
happier  position  of  fortune  than  at  present. 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  peculiar  adroit- 
ness leading  to  political  reward  under  the  Third  Republic 
ia  of  the  nature  to  induce  solid  commercial  prosperity. 
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M:re»:-rer.  ^lin  nrctn  sordid  s^g^tiooi  oi  rAXit-nukis^ 
fetm  ■:Sce.  whea  ir  Ls  rt=i*=iber*d  ih»;  ihis  nuiu  diiriuj* 
a  ifitm  -dI  jeATS  fts  sQOo«s;ve  g-oTertnaecs  fell,  tud  lb« 
giadsfacdoa  of  knowing  ihat  he  -wt^  ibe  MinUtrr  who 
coald  not  be  spared  wiihr-Qt  a  di&iurln::i.ie  in  tbe  nurkvt* 
of  France  vhich  Tuud  «i  his  irords*  it  is  DvH  unnKt$\tt- 
able  to  snppose  that  thig  grasp  of  jx>\rier.  thU  trit)* 
celebcitT  for  a  season,  more  than  made  ap  fktr  ih«  n^- 
monention  possibly  gained  in  T«ais  obsv«i*ly  i>a:^^*d  in 
a  pioTiQcial  coonting-hoose.  The  debate  is  nmi-Iudod 
br  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  moment,  a  man  of  ivtinett 
features,  who  wearily  gives  an  o£Bcial  af:6uraQCti  that  no 
goTemmental  pressure  has  been  put  on  the  nia^i^iratos 
ioTestigatiug  the  ease,  while  he  seems  to  glaiivx*  aont&j  to 
the  diplomatic  gaUeiy.  The  German  ambAssador,  who 
impassively  sits  there,  will  not  hAxe  to  inform  hit) 
Imperial  master  to-night  that  the  (tortfolios  of  War  and 
of  Foreign  Affairs  are  again  changing  hands.  The 
miaiatry  has  been  in  office  barely  two  monUiti,  and,  ibt 
hour  of  dissolution  not  having  arrived,  "the  Chamber, 
confident  in  the  assurances  of  the  Goventment,  ^utssos  to 
the  order  of  the  day."  The  sole  result  of  the  sitting  has 
been  t«  expose  another  scandal  to  Europe  without  the 
least  light  having  been  thrown  on  the  falsity  or  the  truth 
of  the  accnsations  made  at  the  tribune. 


No  matter  what  the  character  of  the  debate,  a  sitting 
of  the  French  Chamber  always  presents  one  agriiuahlo 
feature  which  is  wanting  in  the   House  of  CommoitH. 
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Whatever  the  question  at  issue,  scandalous  or  serious, 
domestic  or  exterior,  a  sitting  is  never  unduly  prolonged. 
With  rare  exceptions  it  is  begun  and  ended  between  the 
digestion  of  the  mid-day  repast  and  dinner-time.  How- 
ever grave  the  crisis  depending  on  the  debate,  in  the 
words  of  the  official  authority  on  parliamentary  proced- 
ure, *'  When  the  usual  hour  of  adjournment  has  arrived, 
or  the  Chamber  seems  visibly  fatigued,  the  President 
consults  the  House  on  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  object 
of  the  nest  sitting."  ^  The  House  of  Commons  has 
bonowed  the  closure  from  France,  because  its  members 
requii-ed  An  artificial  check  on  their  obstructive  loquacity ; 
but  it  existed  in  the  French  Chambers  not  because  legis- 
lators needed  a  bridle  on  their  tongues,  but  because  they 
liked  a  methodical  manner  of  closing  the  sittings  at  a 
wholesome  hour.'  Individual  orators  are  verbose;  but 
they  are  few,  and  their  malady  is  considered  so  innocu- 
ous that  the  regulations  actually  permit  the  President  to 
suspend  the  sitting  for  an  interval  at  the  request  of  an 
orator  whose  voice  is  tired  with  an  already  long  speech, 
in  order  that  he  may  renew  his  forces  to  complete  his 
projected  harangue.  Moreover,  not  only  is  the  reading  of 
speeches  permitted,  but  a  member  may  read  from  the 
tribune  the  discourse  of  an  absent  colleague,  provided  he 
approves  its  sentiments.' 

The  fact  that  the  President  directs  and  determines  the 

>  Pierre,  Droit  FoUUque  et  FarltmetUalre,  706. 

■  Night  sittingB  are  vory  raro  in  the  Chamber.  If  there  are  turears  of 
work  to  be  cleared  off,  it  ails  in  the  morning  from  nine  to  twelve,  instead 
of  prolonging  the  afternoon  ritting  into  the  night.  The  French  liave  a 
gieat  objection  to  transacting  business  at  night,  bnt,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  make  mach  better  use  of  the  morning  hours  than  we  do. 

'  Pierre,  Droit  Politique  et  Parlemtntaire,  890. 
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prooeedings  of  the  Chamber  in  a  manner  unknown  in    \ 
pfUfliaments  where  aTMinister  is  the  leader  of  the  House,    / 
may  partly  account  for  the  expeditious  brevity  of  sit-    j 
tings,  for  the  prolonging  of  which  no  political  reasons 
exist.     On  this  point,  as  on  others,  the  regulations  of 
the  Chamber  seem  to  have  been  framed  in  anticipation  of 
ministerial  instability  and  absence  of  party  system.     The 
Prime  Minister  of  the  minute  is  in  no  sense  leader  of  the 
Chamber,  and  still  less  is  there  a  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, or  an  Opposition  front  bench.     Consequently  it  is 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  who  has  to  arrange  the 
order  of  the  day,  consulting  the  Prime  Minister,  but  only 
as  he  consults  the  presidents  of  commissions,  and  even 
the  presidents  of  groups. 

Excessive  talking  is  so  far  from  being  the  weakness  of 
French  members  of  Parliament  that  in  order  that  a  ques- 
tion may  be  thoroughly  discussed,  experts  are  summoned 
from  outside  to  explain  to  the  House  its  technical  points. 
The  intervention  of  strangers  in  a  debate  seems  less 
anomalous  in  a  legislature  where  Ministers,  some  of 
whom  are  members  of  neither  House,  sit  in  both  Cham- 
bers. The  pitictice  of  designating  Commissioners  to  aid 
the  Government  in  submitting  measures  to  Parliament 
dates  from  the  Restoration.  It  is  justified  for  reasons 
which  are  curious  from  the  English  point  of  view.  It  is 
said  to  be  inevitable  where  the  Executive  of  a  nation 
takes  part  in  the  legislature;  because  if  it  be  the  duty  of 
a  Minister  to  present  laws  to  Parliament,  to  expound  and 
to  defend  them,  he  must  necessarily  have  coadjutors  to 
aid  him  in  this  heavy  task,  which  otherwise  would  hinder  : 
his  attending  to  the  administration  of  his  department. 

Each  Commissioner  of  the  Government  is  by  decree  of 


/ 
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the  President  of  the  Republic  appointed  specially  for  the 
debate  in  which  his  assistance  is  required;  sometimes  for 
the  discussion  of  sections  of  the  budget,  sometimes  for 
the  explanation  of  a  measure  of  technical  character.  The 
Commissioner  takes  his  place  at  the  tribune  as  though 
he  were  a  member  of  the  House,  and  usually  his  speech 
belongs  to  that  species  of  oratory,  excelled  in  by  the 
French,  which  they  call  a  "conference,"  a  word  not  sug- 
gesting the  arid  dogmatism  which  we  associate  with  the 
word  "lecture,"  but  a  lucid  exposition  adorned  with 
happy  illustration,  and  moulded  in  conversational  form. 
Thus  the  Governor-General  of  Algeria  analyses  before  the 
Chamber  the  budget  of  that  dependency,  in  a  discourse 
on  its  resources  and  progress  which  would  delight  the 
Roj-al  Geographical  Society;  or  a  scientific  soldier  ex- 
plains the  mechanism  of  a  new  weapon  of  destruction  in 
a  manner  to  charm  the  United  Service  Institution.^ 
Even  if  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  ever 
desirous  of  hearing  within  its  walls  the  sound  of  voices 
not  their  own,  constitutional  usage  and  tradition  would 
raise  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  an  exoteric 
orator  in  the  sacred  precinct'  as  grave  as  those  experi- 

1  Occasionally  the  CommisBioner  of  the  GoTemment  is  carried  away  by 
the  ardent  atmosphere  of  the  Chamber,  and  forgetting  his  official  impar- 
tiality ralUes  indiyidaal  deputies  as  though  he  were  a  coUeagne.  Thus 
Colonel  Laroque,  who  was  appointed  to  explain  to  the  Chamber  the 
mechanism  of  certain  quick-firing  guns,  ¥ras  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  observing  that  in  his  opinion  he  had  done  more  for  the  artillery 
than  all  the  speeches  of  an  eminent  deputy  who  had  taken  up  the  subject 
(Ch.  des  D^put^  28  Janvier,  1803). 

*  There  is  of  course  no  analogy  between  this  practice  and  the  ri^t 
which  the  House  of  Commons  sometimes  exercises  to  summon  strangers 
to  speak  at  the  Bar,  which,  moreover,  is  outside  the  precinct  of  the 
Chamber. 
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enced  by  Dean  Stanley  when  he  wished  to  put  a  dissenter 
in  the  pulpit  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Otherwise  it 
might  be  of  advantage  to  dispense  with  the  spectacle 
of  an  ill-informed  Minister  striding  down  the  floor  of  the 
Honse  to  be  prompted  by  the  permanent  head  of  his 
department,  who,  a  dignified  civil  servant,  sits  huddled 
under  the  gallery  with  a  mass  of  provincial  sightseers. 
It  might,  however,  detract  from  the  prestige  of  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments  if  strangers  on  returning  to  their 
native  lands  were  to  record  that  the  most  pleasing  and 
the  most  business-like  speeches  which  they  had  heard  in 
the  House  of  Commons  were  delivered  not  by  members 
of  that  venerable  body,  but  by  the  Chief  Constructor  of 
the  Navy  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

If  the  system  of  debating  by  proxy  presents  certain 
advantages,  none  can  be  imputed  to  that  of  voting  by 
proxy.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  method  of  taking 
divisions  renders  it  materially  impossible  for  absent 
members  to  vote,  except  by  the  usage  of  pairing.  This 
system  is  incomprehensible  to  the  French.  Their  text- 
book on  parliamentary  procedure  says  of  it,  "In  our 
country  of  logic  and  good  sense  we  cannot  grasp  the  idea 
of  giving  votes  in  advance"'  —  a  dictum  which  uncon- 
sciously explains  their  inability  to  adopt  the  party 
system.  Nevertheless,  in  the  French  Chamber  votes  are 
bestowed  in  advance  in  a  more  wholesale  manner  than  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  principle,  members  present 
at  a  sitting  have  alone  the  right  to  take  part  in  divisions ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  strong  protests  of  certain  Presidents, 
the  practice  of  deputies  voting  for  their  absent  colleagues 
>  Piem,  Droit  PolUiqut  et  ParltrnttOairt,  1023. 
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is  established  and  is  too  convenient  to  be  in  danger 
of  abrogation.  Each  deputy  is  furnished  with  voting 
tickets,  white  and  blue,  on  which  his  name  is  printed; 
and  when  the  attendants  of  the  Chamber  hand  to  him  the 
urn  as  he  sits  in  his  place,  he  puts  in  it  a  white  ticket  to 
signify  **  Aye  "and  a  blue  to  signify  **No."  But  when 
the  numbers  are  proclaimed  by  the  President,  they  are 
often  palpably  in  excess  of  the  handful  of  deputies  pres- 
ent ;  the  explanation  being  that  many  of  these  have  their 
desks  (of  which  each  deputy  has  one  in  front  of  his 
allotted  place)  full  of  the  tickets  of  absent  colleagues  to 
dispose  of  at  their  discretion.  The  abuse  could  not  be 
carried  to  an  extreme  without  the  connivance  of  the 
President  and  his  bureau,  as  the  regulations  distinctly 

say  that  no  division  can  take  place  unless  a  quorum,  that 

f 


1 


is  to  say  an  absolute  majority  of  the  entire  House,  be 
present;  but  in  practice  it  sometimes  happens  that  as 
;  many  as  500  members  are  credited  with  having  voted  on 
a  measure  of  importance  when  not  fifty  were  in  attend- 
ance.*    It    is,    however,    competent   for   forty   deputies 
f  present  in   the   Chamber  to  sign   a  requisition  that  a 
/   division  may  be  taken  by  public  vote  at  the  tribune,  and 
in  that  case  a  member  can  vote  only  after  answering  to 
his  name.     The  elaborateness  of  the  process  prevents  it 
from  being  put  into  frequent  practice,  but  it  is  some- 
times made  use  of  by  the  members  of  a  group,   who, 
remarking  that  their  opponents  on  a  matter  under  discus- 
sion are  not  present  in  strength,  use  it  to  snatch  a  victory. 

>  The  Journal  de»  D^hattt  of  June  11, 1S93,  described  the  division  of  the 
previoun  clay  on  an  EmployerH'  Liability  Bill,  in  wliich  votes  of  516  mem- 
ben  wore  recorded,  while  there  were  barely  fifty  present,  and  called 
attention  to  It  a«  an  abtise  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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If  members  are  not  assiduous  in  their  attendance  they 
are  tenacious  of  their  seats,  and  resignations  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  though  the  only  foi-mality  required  is  the 
despatch  of  a  letter  to  the  President,  who,  haviug  com- 
municated it  to  the  Chamber,  intimates  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  that  the  seat  is  vacant.  Tenacious  also 
are  deputies  of  their  privileges,  though  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  use  that  word  in  a  sense  unknown  iu  the  land 
of  the  birth  of  parliamentary  privilege.  That  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  should,  before  the  prosecution  on  a 
criminal  charge  of  a  member  of  either  Chamber,  have  to 
ask  the  House  to  withdraw  from  him  his  parliamentary 
immunity,'  is  an  adaptation  of  a  constitutional  form  of 
respectable  tradition  from  another  land  where  privilege 
of  Parliament  has  had  a  real  signiticauce  in  the  national 
history.  But  many  members  conceive  that  a  deputy  is 
a  privileged  citizen  outside  the  precinct  of  Parliament 
in  all  relations  of  civic  life. 

This  conception  reSects  the  spirit  pervading  the  French 
legislature,  which  is  bom  of  the  confused  political  history 
of  France  for  a  hundred  years.  There  never  has  been  and 
there  never  will  be  a  State  in  which  the  separation  of  the 
powers  ia  clearly  defined  according  to  the  rigid  lines  of 
theonsta.  In  the  best  ordered  constitution  there  must 
■  always  be  overlappings  of  jurisdictions  and  oversteppings 

1  The  Chamber  aeenva  to  be  unduly  aenaitiTe  on  this  subject,  conaider- 
ing  how  dopeDdeot  the  Executive  and  the  Judicial  powera  arc  on  the 
Legjalatnre.  Id  1892,  during  the  Panama  aflair,  a  Government  was  npeet 
and  a  Public  Prosecutor  made  to  retire  because  the  Cbaraber  insisted  on 
having  submitud  to  it  the  indictmenls  not  only  of  deputies  but  ot  other 
persons  accused  of  malpnkclices  in  connection  with  that  affair.  Tlie  inci* 
dent  was  an  example  of  the  contusion  of  the  Legislative  and  Judicial 
powers  under  the  Third  Republic,  and  also  showed  that  privilege  of  Par- 
lUment  had  little  similitude  to  what  we  understand  b;  that  expression. 
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of  boundaries.  The  most  effective  assurance  against  con- 
fusion of  the  powers  or  acute  conflict  between  them  is  a 
strong  Executive  or  a  long  tradition.  The  latter  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  parliamentary  Government  in 
France;  the  former,  if  restored,  would  probably  recon- 
struct beyond  recognition  French  parliamentary  institu- 
tions.^ But  while  neither  of  those  restraining  forces 
exists,  the  wonder  is  that  the  usurpation  of  functions 
beyond  its  province  by  the  legislative  power  is  not  even 
more  aggressive. 

Here  is  a  Parliament,  not  the  gradual  construction  of 
ages  but  a  new  &bric  run  up  swiftly  and  fortuitously, 
which  has  to  seek  its  precedents  and  procedure  in 
regimes  swept  away,  which  with  no  tradition  of  its  own 
is  constantly  bidden  to  find  its  models  in  the  Revolution. 
It  is  not  strange  that  its  members,  to  whom  the  Judges 
of  the  land  look  for  promotion,  should  conceive  that  they 
form  a  high  judicial  tribunal  like  their  forerunners  of  the 
Convention.  Here  is  a  democratic  legislature  existing 
side  by  side  with  a  centralised  administrative  Govern- 
ment, organised  for  manipulation  by  one  strong  hand. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  deputy,  often  finding  himself 
of  greater  importance  than  a  passing  Minister,  should 
deem  it  his  proper  function  to  govern,  to  administer, 
to  direct  by  the  agency  of  the  bureaucracy  which  he 

1  M.  Jules  Ferry,  daring  the  debates  on  the  ReTision  of  the  ConsUtn- 
Uon  in  ISB4,  expressed  that  opinion.  After  pointing  out  that  the  Consti- 
tuUon  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  quoted  as  the  most  favooraUe 
for  effective  separation  of  the  powers,  coold  not  with  its  Federal  system 
provide  any  example  for  France  to  follow,  he  said  :  **  Dans  un  pays  cen- 
tralist comme  Test  le  ndtre^  dans  on  pays  unitaire  od  Tadministration  eat 
aussi  forte,  cette  ind^pendance  de  Texteutif  vis-A-vis  dn  ligislatif  con- 
duirait  vite  4  la  domination  de  Tex^utif  sor  le  l^gislatif.*' 
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nominates.  Here  are  Ministers  who,  endowed  for  a 
moment  with  vast  powers,  unknown  in  constitutional 
countries,  are  after  a  fleeting  touch  of  them  dismissed 
hy  the  caprice  of  deputies  whose  parliamentaiy  practice 
authorises  them  to  regulate  and  investigate  the  depart- 
ments of  the  State.  The  iuevitahle  result  is  confusion 
between  the  legislative  and  the  executive  powers  so 
inextricable  that  the  constitutional  revision  to  remedy  it 
could  scarcely  be  initiated  without  a  revolution. 


CHAPTER  V 

ICIKI8TKR89  MCnSTBIESy  A^TD  THE  PARLIAJOENTABT 

SYSTEM 


A  0TRANOBR  arriving  one  Snndaj  by  train  at  a 
French  provincial  city  observes  ah  air  of  nnwonted  ani- 
mation in  the  station.  Outside  in  the  coartyard,  nsually 
occupied  by  the  omnibuses  sent  from  the  hotels  for  the 
commercial  travellers,  their  chief  patrons,  is  drawn  up 
a  squadron  of  cavalry,  while  the  straight  avenue  leading 
to  the  town  is  lined  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  with  the 
red  and  blue  of  the  infantry.  The  scene  is  as  pleasing 
as  it  is  unex{)ected ;  the  word  of  command  in  the  morn- 
ing air,  the  sound  of  bugle  and  of  trumpet,  the  flash  of 
stiHil  and  glow  of  uniform  in  the  sunlight  send  a  thrill 
through  the  spectator  who  recognises  the  cuirassiers  of 
the  deadly  charge  at  Reichshofen,  and  the  colours  of  the 
foot-sdhliors  which  had  been  carried  to  victory  at  the 
Alma  and  Solferino  before  the  fatal  day  of  Sedan.  TVliat 
patriotic  festival  has  he  lighted  on,  the  wayfarer  won- 
dei'H,  as  the  troops  present  arms  to  the  strain  of  the 
Marseillaise,  which  the  coldest  critic  of  1792  cannot 
hear  without  emotion  in  the  presence  of  French  soldiers. 
Hut  his  thoughts  of  Valmy  and  Jemmapes  are  disturbed, 
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for  as  the  band  crashes  out  "  Aux  armes,  citoyeDS  1  "  a 
group  comes  forth  from  the  station.  It  would  seem 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  martial  display,  hut  for 
the  attention  manifestly  paid  to  it,  the  central  figure 
being  a  person  of  inoffensive  mien,  as  palpably  a  civilian 
as  the  others  around  him,  all  clothed  in  that  attire  which 
in  England  is  called  evening  dress,  and  in  France,  being 
worn  at  interments,  weddings,  and  other  solemn  func- 
tions, is  a  costume  of  ceremony  by  daylight.  As  the 
personage  drives  away  saluted  by  horse,  foot,  and  artil- 
lery, the  perplexed  stranger  is  informed  that  it  is  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  come  to  unveil  the  bust  of  a 
deceased  Republican  deputy. 

Not  the  garrison  alone  is  called  on  to  honour  this 
member  of  the  Government,  who,  a  doctor  by  profession, 
was  a  month  ago  as  innocent  of  agriculture  as  of  arms. 
From  the  palace  by  the  cathedral  comes  forth  the  Car- 
dinal'Archbiahop  with  his  Vicar-General,  his  carriage 
blocking  the  way  to  the  prefecture  of  the  procession  of 
the  Judges,  who,  like  his  Eminence,  are  hastening,  robed, 
to  present  their  respects  to  the  Minister.  When  some 
months  hence  he  has  retired  from  the  splendours  of  the 
ministerial  residence  to  his  modest  home,  he  will  recall 
two  fine  sensations  of  his  official  existence :  the  one 
when,  arriving  in  a  town,  the  order  rang  out  to  the 
troops  to  present  arms  to  him,  a  man  of  peace  ;  the  other 
at  the  prefecture,  when  a  prince  of  the  Church,  with 
conciliating  words,  bowed  before  him,  an  anti-clericnl 
free-thinker.  The  contrasts  which  a  Minister  of  the  Re- 
public thus  experiences  recall  the  adventure  of  Chris- 
topher Sly,  with  whom  he  must  be  disposed  to  exclaim, 
"I  Itave  had  the  bravest  dream  that  ever  thou  heard'st 
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in  all  thy  life."  If  he  be  acquainted  with  the  usages 
of  the  country  of  that  hero,  he  will  know  that  the  most 
powerful  Minister  that  England  ever  had,  visiting  a 
provincial  city  on  a  political  mission,  would  have  to 
walk  from  the  station  if  the  local  members  of  his  party 
did  not  provide  a  carriage ;  while  to  greet  the  Minister 
of  War  himself  not  a  single  volunteer  or  militiaman 
would  don  his  uniform. 

These  signal  honours  paid  sometimes  on  a  single  day 
to  five  or  six  Ministers  on  various  points  of  the  territory 
are  not  exacted  by  the  pride  of  place  of  the  recipients, 
nor  indeed  are  they  a  growth  of  the  Third  Republic. 
The  homage  seemingly  paid  by  army,  clergy,  and  mag- 
istracy to  the  casual  holder  of  a  ministerial  portfolio  is 
in  reality  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of 
modem  France.  In  1804  the  statute-books  underwent 
a  slight  transformation.  The  binding,  the  type,  and  the 
paper  remained  the  same,  and  the  revolutionary  dating 
was  unchanged ;  but  volume  twenty-one,  published  in 
"Flor^al  An  XII."  comes  from  the  "Imprimerie  de  la 
Republique,"  while  number  twenty-two,  issued  in  "  Bru- 
maire,"  bears  the  stamp  of  the  "Imprimerie  Imperiale." 
The  First  Consul  had  become  Emperor  of  the  French 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  constitutions  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  one  of  his  first  acts,  given  at  the  Palace  of  St. 
Cloud,  was  the  celebrated  Decree  of  Messidor,^  to  regu- 

1  Dfecret  Imperial  du  24  Messidor,  An  Xn.  The  Revolutionary  Cal- 
endar, which  came  into  use  in  September,  1793  (Vendfemiaire,  An  11.) » was 
not  discontinued  until  the  end  of  1805,  when  Napoleon  had  been  Emperor 
nearly  two  years,  the  Treaty  of  Presbourg,  dated  6  Nivose,  An  XIV.  (and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  December  26, 1805),  being  about 
the  last  official  document  on  which  it  was  used.  Vend^miaire,  Septem- 
ber 22  to  October  21,  was  the  first  month  of  the  year,  Brumaire,  Frimaire, 
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late  public  ceremonies,  precedence  and  honours,  civil  and 
militAry,  which  still  determines  the  state  functions  of  the 
Third  Republic.  Certain  clauses  prescribing  the  honours 
due  to  objects  of  reverence  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
Blessed  Sacrament,  named  first  in  the  decree,  is  now  not 
publicly  recognised  save  when  a  municipal  council  prose- 
cutes a  priest  for  bearing  it  la  procession  through  the 
streets.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Princes  and  grand 
dignitaries  of  his  house,  who  are  next  mentioned,  no 
longer  require  military  salutes.  But  the  Ministers,  next 
on  the  list,  flourish  in  greater  abundance  than  at  any 
period  in  the  history  of  France,  and  it  is  as  members 
of  the  constituted  body  founded  by  the  great  Emperor 
that  they  claim  their  fifteen  guns  and  their  escort  of 
cavalry. 

Question  one  of  these  Republican  politicians  as  to 
the  significance  of  the  military  pomp  which  acclaims  a 
simple  citizen  in  broadcloth,  and  he  may  tell  you  tiiat  it 
is  because  he  incarnates  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Possibly  he  believes  the  theory;  but  whether  he  holds 
this  doctrinaire  fancy,  or  more  humanly  dreams  for  a 
moment  that  some  of  the  hom^fe  is  meant  for  a  states- 
man of  geniuB  on  his  upward  career,  he  is  mistaken. 
The  honours  accorded  to  Ministers  are  a  significant  relic 
of  the  epoch  when  they  were  members  of  the  great 
military  household  which  superintended  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  France.  If  we  examine  this  Decree  of  Messidor 
and  the  others  in  the  volume,  we  find  them  countersigned 
with  modest  names  soon  to  disappear  from  the  statute- 
book    when    Maret,  Secretary  of    State,  and   Regnier, 

Nivdae,  PluTiAse,  TentOse,  0«rminal,  Flortal,  PraiiUI,  Heasidor,  Therml' 
dor,  and  Fraotldor  following  In  the  order  named. 
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Hinister  of  Justice,  became  dukes,  taking  their  titles 
of  Bassano  and  Massa  from  vaaqoished  Italy,  just  like 
HarshaU  OudiDot  and  Maasena,  to  whom  the  conqueror 
gave  the  ducliiea  of  Reggio  and  of  RivoIL  Napoleon  did 
not  adorn  these  peaceful  functionaries  with  titles  of  the 
sound  and  origin  of  those  conferred  on  his  warriors  to 
prove  that  to  sit  on  an  office-stool  was  as  glorious  an 
achievement  as  to  Bght  a  battle.  His  system  had  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  aim  and  effect.  He  said  to  his 
civilian  servitors.  Do  mj  work  well  and  you  shall  have 
ibe  supreme  reward  within  the  reach  of  human  beings ; 
yon  shall  be  recompensed  with  the  honouis  otherwise 
reserved  for  victorious  soldiers.  And  thus  it  is  because 
the  one  tangible  result  of  the  Revolution  was  the  recon- 
struction of  Prance  bj  a  soldier  that  the  drums  are  beat 
and  the  cannon  fired  when  a  Minister  of  the  Third 
Republic  visit«  a  country  town. 


n 

Although  it  is  important  to  notice  that  a  Minister  oa 
his  travels  appears  to  the  populace  as  the  Bjmbol  of  the 
Napoleonic  settlement  of  the  Revolution,  his  other  attri- 
butes differ  considerably  from  those  conferred  on  his 
predecessors  under  the  Empire.  Napoleon's  Ministers 
were  simply  his  clerks,  with  less  discretion  left  to  them 
than  to  his  military  lieutenants.  A  Minister  of  the 
Third  Republic,  on  the  contrary,  while  he  remains  in 
office  is  invested  with  absolute  and  wide-spread  powers. 
The  centralised  authority  organised  by  Napoleon  is 
divided  in  the  hands  of  several  Ministers  whose  admin- 
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istration  may  be  regarded  as  dictAtorship  in  commission 
—  though  that  term  does  not  fully  express  the  plenitude 
of  a  French  Minister's  powers  if  it  implies  that  he  is  in 
their  exercise  answerable  to  his  colleagues.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  responsible  to  Parliament,  but  as  the  par- 
liamentary machine  is  not  adapted  for  supervising  a 
bureaucracy,  ministerial  responsibility  takes  the  form  of 
ministerial  instability.  If  the  Ministers  of  France  habit- 
ually held  office  undisturbed  for  several  years,  the  most 
vigilant  Parliament  would  with  difficulty  control  their 
extensive  powers,  and  so  the  failure  of  the  parliamentary 
system  has  by  hazard  provided  a  remedy  against  minis- 
terial irresponsibility.  But  tor  this  it  would  have  been 
better  to  examine  their  functions,  in  conjunction  with 
the  atti-ibut«B  of  the  Chief  of  the  State,  as  nominally 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Minbters  together 
form  the  Executive.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  in 
the  most  centralised  departments  of  the  Government  the 
power  is  exercised  less  by  its  titular  head  than  by  depu- 
ties or  senators,  who  have  acquired  an  irregular  authority 
in  controlling  the  bureaucratic  machine  outside  their 
corporate  capacity  as  members  of  Parliament. 

Since  1879  aU  the  Ministers  of  the  Republic  have 
been  Republicans,  chiefly  of  the  Opportunist  and  Radical 
groups,  and  from  that  date  to  the  formation  of  the  Meline 
Cabinet  in  1896,  130  different  persons  filled  the  various 
ministerial  posts.  As  in  that  interval  twenty-five  Cabi- 
nets were  formed,  each  of  about  eleven  members,  it  is 
clear  that  the  same  persons  have  often  held  office  more 
than  once.  Indeed,  there  was  only  one  of  these  Cabi- 
nets which  did  not  contain  one  or  more  members  of  the 
Ministry    immediately    preceding    it,  and    in    it    were 


tfa  icmsixRs  and  moistbies  ■& 

ieren  Ministers  who  had  held  portfolioe  in  recent  (jot- 
enunents. 

ThoB  the  resignation  of  a  Ministry  and  the  formation 
of  a  new  one  is  nsnallj  nnder  the  Third  Republic  a  mere 
reconstracti(Hi  of  the  conncil,  the  defeated  Prime  Minis- 
ter himself  sometimes  accepting  a  subordinate  place  in 
the  new  combination.  But  a  Minister  has  been  per- 
mitted to  hold  the  same  post  in  successire  Cabinets  only 
in  offices  the  prolonged  tenure  of  which  puts  no  inordi- 
nate power  in  the  hands  of  the  holder.  We  hare  seen 
how  M.  Jules  Ferry  remained  Minister  of  flducation  for 
a  qpecific  purpose  during  several  administrations,  and 
how  a  Minister  of  Finance  has  occasionally  been  left 
undisturbed  in  his  office,  half  its  prerogatives  being  ap- 
propriated by  the  Commission  of  the  Budget.  But  gen- 
erally when  a  Minister  thus  retains  his  portfolio,  it  is 
because  he  is  unformidable  and  the  office  unimportant.^ 
A  striking  exception  was  the  retention  by  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet  of  the  Department  of  War  through  five  ministries, 
from  1888  to  1892 ;  but  the  War-Office  is  considered  to 
present  no  domestic  danger  while  a  civilian  directs  it. 
Indeed,  M.  de  Freycinet  was  left  there  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  soldier  until  the  pas- 
sage had  been  forgotten  of  Greneral  Boulanger,  whose 
first  popular  glory  was  partly  due  to  the  Imperial  Decree 
of  Messidor  quoted  above,  which,  according  special  mili- 


*  £.g.  M.  Cochery  was  perpetual  liinister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs 
(a  post  fdnce  abolished)  while  eight  Cabinets  fell  from  1879  to  1886. 
M«  de  Mahy,  the  Creole  deputy  for  Reunion,  being  an  authority  on 
colonial  questions,  remained  Minister  of  Agriculture  through  three  min- 
istries. M.  Viette  was  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  1892-93  during  four 
successive  administrations. 
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tary  honours  to  the  Minister  of  War,  gives  an  amhitioos 
irearer  of  an  uniform  peculiar  opportunity  of  display. 

The  great  offices  of  central  administration  are  those  in 
which  a  minister  is  not  allowed  to  stay  long.  The  Keeper 
of  the  Seals  has  the  appointment  of  eight  thousand  judges 
and  judicial  officers,  so  a  new  Minister  of  Justice  is  usually 
appointed  with  every  new  Cahinet.  But  it  is  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  which  excites  the  most  watchful  jealousy ; 
and  only  once '  since  M.  Grevy's  accession  has  the  holder 
of  that  office  in  a  fallen  Cabinet  been  effectively  kept  on 
to  handle  the  wires  which  from  the  Place  Beauvau  move 
the  administrative  Government  of  France.  M.  Constans, 
as  the  penalty  of  that  privilege,  aroused  such  feelings  of 
disquiet  and  odium  that  his  three  years'  tenure  of  the  re- 
doubtable portfolio  put  an  end  to  his  ministerial  career. 
His  offence  was  that  he  did  his  work  too  well.  When 
he  was  called  to  the  office  early  in  1889,  after  General 
Boulanger's  triumphant  election  as  member  for  Farts,  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  Exhibition  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
Revolution  would  be  opened  by  that  popular  hero,  instead 
of  by  President  Carnot.  M.  Constans,  whose  curious  past 
had  invested  him  with  a  legend  of  strength  and  dexterity 
untroubled  by  scruple,  was  called  in  as  the  sole  strong 
man  capable  of  upsetting  the  people's  idol,  who,  five  weeks 
after  the  entry  of  the  new  minister,  was  in  flight.     When 

1  Then  vere  two  other  occasioiiB  when,  a  Cabinet  being  patched  up  to 
linger  for  a  few  weeks,  the  Hiniater  of  the  Interior  viae  not  dixturbed. 
In  1883  M.  FalUares  and  in  1802  M.  Loubct  each  retained  the  portfolio  of 
the  Interior  in  two  Buccesaive  Cabinets,  and  in  each  case  the  second  com- 
bination did  not  last  for  twent7  days.  AJbq  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ortyj 
Presidency,  M.  Waddington  retained  in  hia  Cabinet  M.  de  Marcfire,  who 
had  been  M.  Dutaure's  Hiniater  of  the  Interior  in  tlie  last  Cabinet  under 
Harshal  MacMahon.  But  these  exceptions,  mentioned  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  are  not  inipoitant. 
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the  ministry  fell,  Boulangism  being  not  quite  dead,  M. 
Constans  retained  his  portfolio  in  the  new  Cabinet,  which 
had  an  abnormal  life  of  nearly  two  years.  Thus  he  be- 
came the  object  of  malign  attack  unequalled  even  under 
the  Third  Republic,  where  the  capabilities  of  an  unlicensed 
press  have  grown  beyond  the  dreams  of  anarchy ;  and  the 
rancour  of  defeated  Boulangism,  in  rooting  up  buried 
fragments  of  his  private  life,  was  encouraged  by  his  politi- 
cal allies,  who  viewed  with  euvious  dismay  the  machine  of 
centralisation  worked  without  interruption  by  a  bold  and 
vigorous  hand. 

While  care  is  thus  taken  to  prevent  a  minister  becoming 
master  of  a  powerful  department,  the  same  names  recur  so 
frequently  in  the  composition  of  Cabinets  that  an  epithet, 
not  of  complimentary  sound,  has  been  invented,  ^^mini- 
strable,''^  to  designate  the  politicians  who  are  oftenest 
found  in  ministerial  combinations.  The  most  notable 
example  under  the  Third  Republic  was  M.  de  Freycinet. 
Between  1877  and  1892  he  was  for  nearly  eight  years  a 
Minister  in  ten  different  Cabinets,  over  four  of  which  he 
presided,  holding  the  portfolios  of  War,  Public  Works, 
and  Foreign  Affairs.     Usually  the  "  ministrables "  most 


1  **  Ministrable/*  a  word  not  found  in  the  latest  sapplement  of  Littr^^s 
Dictionary,  is  formed  presumably  on  the  analogy  of  the  Italian  papabile, 
though  its  signification  in  nowise  corresponds  with  the  epithet  applied  to 
the  cardinals  who  are  thought  to  have  a  chance  of  election  to  the  papal 
chair.  Although  **  ministrable  **  is  used  in  an  uncomplimentary  sense,  it 
is  not  80  offensive  as  our  expression  *^  party  hack/*  as  it  is  applied  to 
capable  men  who  frequently  obtain  office  as  well  as  to  mediocrities.  The 
Journal  des  Dkhats^  which  is  a  jealous  guardian  of  the  French  language, 
though  it  is  a  defender  of  the  parliamentary  system,  defined  a  **  mini- 
strable **  as  one  who  having  been  Minister  can,  without  too  much  scandal, 
take  a  place  in  a  ministerial  combination,  adding  ''  pour  parler  de  ces 
ohoees  il  faut  oublier  qu^il  y  a  une  langue  Fran9aise.'* 
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frequently  in  office  have  been  politicians  less  conspicuous, 
such  as  M.  Fallieres,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  decade,  was 
a  minister  for  six  years,  and  M.  Tirard,  who,  in  a  like 
period,  held  office  for  five  years,  each  of  them  having  been 
Prime  Minister.  The  period  of  the  Panama  scandal  intro- 
duced a  new  generation  of  "  ministrables."  A  number 
of  habitual  office-holders  were  involved  in  it,  and  several 
of  their  best-known  colleagues  died  about  the  same  time. 
The  proportion  of  members  of  the  legislature  who 
attain  ministerial  rank  has  some  bearing  on  the  working 
of  the  parliamentary  machine,  and  a  comparison  between 
the  French  and  English  systems  is  interesting.  While 
in  the  seventeen  years  after  the  accession  of  M.  Grevy 
in  1879,  a  hundred  different  senators  and  deputies  were 
Ministers  in  the  rapidly  dissolving  Cabinets  of  France 
(itbout  thirty  posts  having  been  given  to  persons  not  in 
Parliament),  in  England  during  the  same  period  sixty- 
five  different  members  of  the  two  Houses  sat  in  our  more 
durable  Cabinets.  But  we  cannot  confine  the  comparison 
to  Cabinet  Ministers,  for  this  reason.  In  France  (since 
Under-Secretaries  after  a  fitful  trial  were  practically 
abolished  as  being  useless  under  a  constitution  which 
allows  a  Minister  to  sit  in  both  chambers),  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  has  consisted  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
at  the  heads  of  the  great  departments,  and  of  no  one  else. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Government  consists 
of  over  forty  ^  members  of  the  two  chambers,  of  whom 
sixteen  on  the  average  form  the  Cabinet,  thirty  of  the 
ministerial  places  being  usually  distributed  in  the  House 

'  IVot  counting  tbe  honaehold  appointments,  M  the;  tiave  no  connter- 
part  In  a  Republic,  tliongh  aome  of  our  nomJDal  coortiera  are  active  pollti- 
clanj  who  repreaent  in  Parliameut  adminlstraiive  depanmenla. 
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of  Commons.  Thus  while  in  France  100  different  sena- 
tors and  deputies  have  held  portfolios,  250  different 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  have  enjoyed  office. 
Moreover,  the  average  annual  ministerial  salaries  touched 
by  French  legislators  have  been  £20,000,^  while  the  pay 
of  Ministers  in  England  has  amounted  to  more  than 
£160,000  a  year. 

In  France  there  are  eleven  Ministers,  all  told,  who  hold 
the  portfolios  of  War,  Marine,  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior, 
Justice,  Education,  Finance,  Commerce,  Public  Works, 
Agriculture,  and  Colonies,^  of  whom  the  first  two  are 
usually  not  members  of  Parliament,  the  Foreign  Minister 
being  sometimes  in  the  same  case.  Thus  we  may  reckon 
that  nine  ministerial  places  are  on  the  average  distributed 
among  aU  the  senators  and  deputies.  Two  of  them  are 
generally  allotted  to  the  Senate,  so  that  seven  appoint- 
ments are  within  the  reach  of  580  deputies,  instead  of 
thirty  which  usually  fall  to  the  share  of  670  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

1  When  this  was  written,  a  French  Cabinet  of  average  composition  was 
in  office,  in  which  there  were  seven  deputies  and  two  senators,  their  united 
salaries  at  60,000  francs  being  640,000  francs  minus  03,000  francs  reim- 
bursed by  the  seven  deputies,  who,  while  they  are  in  office,  forfeit  their 
deputy  *s  salary  of  9000  francs,  senators  by  a  curious  anomaly  being  allowed 
to  cumulate.  This  makes  a  total  of  477,000  francs  —  £19,080.  But  as  in 
England  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  Minister,  the  salary  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added  for  the  purpose  of  the  comparison, 
though  he  is  never  a  Bimister,  it  being  72,000  francs  =  £2880.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  compare  satisfactorily  the  two  systems,  as  all  the  conditions  and 
features  are  dissimilar.  For  example,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is 
sometimes  a  Biinister  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  salary  attached 
to  his  exceptional  post  alone  amounts  to  more  than  all  the  combined  sala- 
ries of  Ministers  who  are  members  of  the  two  French  Houses. 

*  The  portfolio  of  Public  Worship  is  held  either  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  of  Education,  or  of  the  Interior;  that  of  Fine  Arts  is  almost 
always  attached  to  that  of  Education. 
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It  is  the  Lower  Chumber  in  both  coantries  which  gen- 
erally has  the  power  of  reversing  ministries,  and  we  must 
try  to  picture  the  House  of  Commons  onder  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
We  will  imagine  not  that  practices  were  introduced 
foreign  to  the  British  Constitution,  such  as  the  facul^ 
given  to  Ministers  of  sitting  in  both  Houses,  or  their  ap- 
pointment outside  Parliament,'  but  merely  that  ministerial 
posts  were  reduced  to  strict  limits  of  utility,  and  that  the 
sole  holders  of  places  of  profit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  seven  Ministers,  and  four  or  live  Under-Secretaries 
to  represent  departments  presided  over  by  peers.  Such 
a  reform,  by  undermining  party  discipline,  would  prob- 
ably reduce  the  British  House  of  Commons  to  a  state 
of  anarchy  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  French 
Chamber. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  of  late  years  shown  symp- 
toms of  the  evils  formerly  held  to  characterise  Continental 
imitations  of  the  British  parliament,  a  spirit  of  disorder 
and  a  tendency  to  break  up  into  groups.  The  one  is  to 
some  extent  the  corollary  of  the  otiier,  and  the  former  evil 
is  kept  in  check  by  the  party  system  not  less  than  the 
latter  ;  as  when  the  unseemly  conduct  of  individuals 
brings  discredit  on  a  numerous  body  to  which  they  owe 
allegiance,  stronger  influences  can  be  exerted  to  restrain 
it  than  if  it  reflected  on  the  character  merely  of  a  small 
group.  Now  in  the  presence  of  those  symptoms,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  party  loyalty  would  stand  the  strain  of  the 
extinction  of  two-thirds  of  its  rewards.     If  on  the  meet- 

1  The  occMioiua  InabiUt;  of  an  Iriah  Law  Officer  to  And  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commou  does  Dot  affect  the  general  strictnew  of  our  usual 
constitutional  pncticp. 
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ing  of  a  new  Parliament  the  places  bestowed  on  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  limited  to  ten  or  a  dozen, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  their  recipients  would  be 
allowed  to  occupy  them  undisturbed  for  five  or  six  years. 
The  best  disciplined  party  would  reveal  unsuspected  ma- 
terial for  revolt  or  schism.  It  might  be  thought  that  in 
a  party  of  400  members  it  would  not  matter  to  the  rank 
and  file  whether  390  of  them  were  uncalled  to  office  or 
870.  But  a  lottery  offering  thirty  prizes  to  400  ticket- 
holders  is  three  times  as  popular  as  one  which  gives  but 
ten,  and,  save  a  few  of  the  greatest,  the  places  distributed 
to  his  followers  by  an  English  Prime  Minister  partake  of 
the  nature  of  prizes  in  a  lottery. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  comparison  is  not 
that  we  should  put  an  end  to  our  Junior  Lords,  and  Fi- 
nancial Secretaries  and  Law  Officers,  as  it  is  possible  that 
the  cost  of  their  superfluous  places  is  an  insurance  against 
government  by  group  and  parliamentary  anarchy.  Nor 
is  it  that  the  French  Republic  should  invent  a  number  of 
useless  ministerial  posts  in  the  hope  that  enlarged  min- 
istries would  be  durable,  for  during  the  existence  of 
Under-Secretaryships  the  average  life  of  a  Cabinet  was 
not  an  hour  longer  than  after  their  practical  abolition.^ 
It  is,  moreover,  to  the  credit  of  the  Republic,  not  usually 

^  After  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  of  1875,  the  appointment 
of  Under-Secretaries  was  very  irregular,  some  Cabinets  being  entirely 
without  them,  and  some  attaching  them  to  the  majority  of  the  Ministers, 
but  down  to  their  practical  abolition  in  1886  there  was  never  a  Cabinet 
with  its  full  complement  of  Under-Secretariea  From  1886  to  1893  one 
single  Under-Secretary  was  attached  first  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Commerce,  for  the  direction  of  the  Colonies,  until  a 
separate  colonial  department  was  established  in  18M.  Again  in  1896  an 
Under-Secretary  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  was  attached  to  the  Ministiy  of 
Commerce. 
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severe  Id  the  repression  of  useless  places  of  profit,  that 
they  were  abolished,  as  their  retention  might  have  been 
pleaded  for  on  the  ground  of  their  having  introduced 
to  ofUcial  life  some  of  the  most  respectable  office-holders 
of  the  Republic,  all  its  Presidents  who  had  ever  held  a 
ministerial  portfolio  having  each  commenced  his  career  as 
Under-Secretary.  1  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that 
the  parliamentary  system  is  a  complicated  construction, 
the  growth  of  hgea,  its  stability  dependent  on  a  combina- 
tion of  conditions  which  cannot  be  created  at  will — tradi- 
tions, sentiments,  anachronisms,  anomalies.  The  more 
deeply  we  examine  French  efforts  to  maintain  it,  the  moie 
clearly  it  appears  to  be  for  ever  doomed  to  fail.  The 
party  system,  we  have  seen,  is  one  essential  for  its  good 
working.  But  the  party  system  requires  party  discipline, 
and  even  if  the  French  succeeded  in  imitating  its  organi- 
sation for  a  season,  they  have  none  of  the  materials  for  its 
discipline,  which  in  England  we,  predisposed  to  respect 
authority,  have  to  seek  in  precedents  and  practices,  and 
even  in  abuses,  handed  down  from  the  past ;  while  the 
French,  who,  outside  official  circles,  have  not  that  predis- 
position, have  to  improvise  or  to  borrow  their  details  of 
parliamentary  machinery. 

Thus  we  see  that  under  the  Republic,  whether  minis- 
tries provide  many  or  few  places  for  office-seekers,  their 
instability  is  unaffected.  But  the  result  would  be  the 
same  under  whatever  conditions  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem was  essayed  in  France.  There  are  French  admirers 
of  representative  institutions  who  firmly  believe  that  their 

1  H.  Caalmir-Fdrier  Id  the  Dufaure  CBbinet  of  187T,  M.  Camot  In  the 
Waddington  ud  Frefciuet  Cabinets  of  18T9,  and  H.  Fdlix  Fanre  In  the 
Grand  Mlnistere  ol  1881. 
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Government  could  thrive  under  them  if  circumstances 
were  changed.  They  say  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Republic ; 
or  that  universal  suffrage  is  responsible  for  the  character 
of  the  Ministers  successively  hurried  from  office.  But 
France  has  tried  the  parliamentary  system  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  a  Republic,  when  the  finnchise  was  lim- 
ited, when  deputies  were  not  salaried,  and  when  ministers 
were  statesmen  illustrious  throughout  Europe  — and  the 
lifetime  of  Ministries  was  of  the  same  average  duration 
as  under  the  present  regime. 

After  the  Revolution  of  July,  Louis  Philippe's  Srst 
Ministry  contained  a  list  of  names,  the  lustre  of  which 
IB  unsurpassed  in  any  British  Cabinet  of  the  century. 
M.  Guizot  was  at  the  Interior;  M.  Mole  (with  Talley- 
rand Ambassador  in  London)  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  at 
the  Ministry  of  Education  was  Due  Victor  de  Broglie; 
while  MM.  Casimir-Perier,  Laffitte,  the  financier,  and 
Dupin  were  Ministers  without  portfolios.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  King  could  not  decide  which  of  them  to 
call  to  preside  over  the  others,  or  indeed  that  so  talented 
a  combination  should  have  dissolved  in  three  months.  M. 
Laffitto  then  became  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Mon- 
archy iif  July,  and  his  Government  lasted  for  five  months. 
Then  M.  Casimir-Perier  formed  a  Cabinet  in  May,  1831, 
luul  there  are  few  pages  of  later  French  history  more 
pathetic  than  that  describing  the  struggles  of  the  veteran 
parliamentarian,  who  illustrated  the  bourgeoisie  of  the 
Hovolution,  till  he  was  struck  down  a  victim  to  the  choL 
era.  The  crisis  after  his  death  lasted  for  months,  and 
then  waa  formed  another  marvellous  combination.  Mar- 
shal Soult,  with  the  portfolio  of  War,  presided  over  it, 
the  Due  de  Broglie  became  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Goizot 
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tranBferred  his  talents  to  Public  Instruction,  and  M. 
Thiers  came  upon  the  scene  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
That  Cabinet  had  a  relatively  long  life,  but  it  underwent 
so  many  reconstructions  aud  changes  of  Prime  Minister 
tbat  it  is  not  clear  when  the  end  came  of  the  famous 
Ministry  of  October  11,  1832. 

Finally,  when  the  Orleans  dynasty  quitted  France  after 
occupying  the  throne  for  seventeen  years  and  a  half,  it 
had  been  aided  by  the  counsels  of  eighteen  ministries ; ' 
and  if  the  last  of  them  was  long-lived  it  did  not  display 
the  advantage  of  longevity,  as  when  it  fell  it  brought 
down  the  Monarchy  with  it.  No  doubt  the  same  Minis- 
ters often  returned  to  ofRce,  and  the  "  ministrables  *'  of 
those  days  made  a  better  figure  in  Europe  when  they 
were  called  Guizot  and  Thiers  (each  of  whom  sat  in  eight 
Cabinets)  than  under  the  Third  Republic,  when  M.  Ttrard 
was  perhaps  the  most  respectable  type  of  the  recurring 
holders  of  portfolios.  But  the  ultimate  effect  was  even 
more  disastrous  than  that  of  the  parliamentary  regime 
which  this  generation  has  witnessed ;  and  the  Monarchy 
of  July,  which  has  left  its  name  to  a  period  of  commercial 
prosperity,  literary  brilliancy,  and  political  eloquence,  dis- 
appeared in  a  street-brawl  unworthy  of  the  name  of  revo- 
lution ;  a  catastrophe  inexplicable  but  for  the  fact  that 
parliamentarism  is  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  French. 

'  This  wM  the  calcnlation  of  M.  Joles  Simon,  who  u  a  ^oung  nun  was 
a  nltneafi  of  the  DomerouH  miDisteiial  crises  and  reconstructions  of  the 
Tirst  part  of  the  reign.  The  ministry  of  October  2S,  1940,  had,  however, 
mi  abnormal!;  long  life,  as  in  reality  M.  Gnliot  was  Prime  Minister  from 
iu  formation  to  the  Bevolutlon  of  Febniuy,  1848.  Nominally  he  only 
btc»me  Preddent  of  the  Council  In  September,  184T,  Marshal  Soolt 
liuving  been  till  then  Utnlar  Prime  Minister.  Tbe  mlniiterlal  initabllity 
iinclpr  tlie  Restontion  la  mentioned  on  p.  344. 
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So  we  866  that  under  Monarchy  or  Republic,  with  a  nar- 
row or  a  wide  suffrage,  with  deputies  unpaid  or  paid, 
with  Ministers  illustrious  or  obscure,  the  parliamentary 
system  in  France  has  had  one  consistent  result,  —  minis- 
terial instability  with  its  corollary  governmental  anarchy. 

Ill 

In  the  fifty  years  which  elapsed  after  Lord  John 
Russell  formed  his  Government  in  1846  only  eight  men 
filled  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  England,  while 
eight  different  men  filled  the  same  office  in  France  in 
the  last  seven  years  of  that  half  century.  All  that  this 
statement  proves  is  that  England  has  been  governed 
under  a  regime  which  suits  the  national  temperament, 
and  that  that  is  not  the  case  of  France.  Moreover,  mere 
length  of  days  in  a  ministry  does  not  necessarily  bring 
to  a  nation  domestic  felicity,  honour,  and  abundance ;  or 
the  Victorian  age  would  pale  before  the  period  when  the 
Regency  mellowed  into  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  under 
Lord  Liverpool's  Premiership  of  fourteen  years,  the  days 
of  the  Luddites  and  of  Peterloo,  of  the  trials  of  Thistle- 
wood  and  of  Queen  Caroline.  No  doubt  the  converse 
state  of  things  leads  to  anarchy ;  but  ministerial  stability 
is  not  in  its  essence  a  public  benefit,  for  clearly  the  long 
continuance  of  a  bad  Minister  at  the  direction  of  affairs 
is  an  evil.  It  is  of  advantage  in  popular  Governments, 
because  it  is  a  sign  that  the  regime  is  pleasing  to  the 
people  and  that  its  officers  have  inspired  them  with  con- 
fidence. 

There  is  another  species  of  ministerial  stability  also 
cited  with  admiration  in  France.     When  Prince  Lobanoff 
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in  1895  became  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Russia, 
it  was  recorded  with  envy  that  since  1813  there  bad 
been  only  three  occupants  of  that  high  office,  —  MM.  de 
Nesselrode,  Gortchakof,  and  De  Giers ;  while  France  had 
employed  more  than  enough  titularies  of  the  post  to 
supply  H  new  one  every  other  year.  M.  de  Nesselrode's 
term  was  so  long  that  to  compete  with  it  in  France  it 
would  be  oecessary  to  establish  not  only  ministerial  sta- 
bility, but  stability  of  regime,  as  it  had  begun  before  he 
came  to  Paris  to  negotiate  the  downfall  of  the  First 
Empire,  and  did  not  end  till  after  the  Crimean  war; 
lasting  through  First  Restoration,  Hundred  Days,  Second 
Restoration,  Monarchy  of  July,  Second  Republic,  to  Sec- 
ond Empire.  The  span  of  human  life,  apart  from  politi- 
cal vicissitude,  does  not  often  permit  of  such  experience ; 
but  to  institute  terms  of  service  even  as  long  as  those  of 
Prince  Gortchakof  or  of  M.  de  Giers,  who  together  served 
for  the  third  of  a  century,  Frauce  has  only  to  adopt  the 
Russian  method  of  government,  or  to  resume  her  own 
form  of  autocracy,  which  M.  de  Nesselrode  and  his  mas- 
ter, Alexander  I.,  took  such  pains  to  upset  in  1814.  The 
homage  paid  by  France  to  Russia  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  been  one  of  the  most  curious 
international  spectacles  ever  presented  to  Europe,  re- 
garded either  as  the  attitude  of  one  great  power  before 
another,  or  as  that  of  a  democracy  before  a  despotism. 
As  one  deeply  attached  to  France,  while  watching  the 
phases  of  the  Franco- Russian  alliance,  and  studying 
French  institutions,  I  have  sometimes  been  moved  to 
regret  that  France  should  not  go  to  Russia  for  her 
models  of  government,  and  to  England  for  her  friend- 
ships, which  in  any  case  would  not  do  her  the  harm 
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she  has  suffered  in  her  efforts  to  adopt  the  British  paiv 
liamentarj  system. 

If  nations  were  subject  to  the  same  unjust  resentments 
as  human  beings,  France  might  well  dislike  England  for 
the  very  reason  of  having  imported  an  institution  mod- 
elled on  one  of  hers,  and  of  having  found  it  a  failure.  It 
is  as  though  a  man,  whose  affairs  had  been  managed  with 
irregularity,  should  behold,  with  envious  admiration,  a 
neighbour  in  the  possession  of  a  machine  which,  patiently 
constructed  and  steadily  driven,  performed  fairly  well  its 
appointed  task,  sometimes  being  improved  as  new  needs 
arose.  He  suddenly  decides  in  a  moment  of  crisis  to 
have  one  manufactured  on  the  same  pattern,  reckless  of 
the  fact  that  neither  the  material  he  has  to  produce  nor 
the  overseers  and  labourers  who  will  have  to  work  the 
machine  bear  any  resemblance  to  those  of  his  neighbour. 
But  he  has  one  swiftly  put  together  by  unpractical 
theorists,  with  the  aid  of  books,  and  it  starts.  It  is 
constantly  exploding;  it  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants 
sometimes  with  terror,  sometimes  with  scorn ;  it  periodi- 
cally kills  a  manager,  and  gangs  of  foremen  are  at  short 
intervals  discharged  maimed,  while  the  workmen  are 
perpetually  fighting  and  disfiguring  one  another  in 
quarrels  as  to  the  way  of  handling  it;  but  it  rattles 
on,  sometimes  under  one  class  of  management,  sometimes 
under  another  quite  different,  and  never  doing  a  good 
day*s  work  in  any  case.  Once  it  was  stopped  for  a 
season,  and  no  one  was  any  the  worse  for  the  cessation ; 
but  because  the  manager  who  shut  it  up  came  to  a  bad 
end  after  partially  reviving  it,  it  was  brought  out  again 
after  his  dismissal,  and  patched  up  to  look  like  a  new 
machine.     It  has  blundered  on,  with  fewer  fatal  accidents 
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it  is  tme,  bat  with  much  more  din  and  odour  than  it 
ever  made,  firat-class  artisans  being  rarely  employed  on 
it  in  these  d&ys. 

It  is  the  fault  of  M.  de  Montesquieu.  Had  he  never 
met  Lord  Chesterfield  at  Venice,  our  polite  ambassador 
to  Holland  would  not  have  sought  him  out  at  the  Hague 
in  1729,  and  conveyed  him  in  his  yacht  to  England, 
where  his  sojourn  of  two  years  has  had  more  effect  on 
the  history  of  France  since  the  Revolution  than  perhaps 
any  other  single  event  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Eiprit  dea  Lott  would  have  added  its  legions  of  Romans 
and  Greeks  to  the  forces  of  antiquity,  which  carried  on 
the  French  people  to  upset  their  monarchy ;  but,  had 
Montesquieu  not  gone  to  England,  there  would  have 
been  in  his  immortal  work,  which,  in  spite  of  its  fantastic 
extravagances,^  turned  the  course  of  human  thought,  no 
eulogies  of  the  British  Constitution  among  his  disquiet- 
ing praises  of  the  republics  of  old.  So  the  French  Re- 
public having  turned  into  Empire  after  about  as  many 
weeks'  of  duration  as  the  years  of  the  life  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  before  it  gave  birth  to  the  Caesars,  the  doc- 
trinaires of  the  Revolution,  when  they  scented  the  com- 
ing downfall  of  Napoleon,  passed  by  the  chapters  of  the 
Esprit  del  Loit  on  the  virtues  of  republics,  and  pondered 
those  extolling  the  beauties  of  the  English  Constitution. 

1  Volt^re'fl  Commentaire  »vr  I'Egprit  dti  Loit,  for  any  one  famlUu 
nttb  MonI«sqDieu,  providea  hnlf  an  hour'g  most  facetious  reading. 

^  The  Republic,  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire,  May  8,  1804,  had 
lattted  II  yeaiH  and  nearly  B  monlhs,  or  barely  600  weeks;  the  Roman 
Riipublic  L8  calculated  to  have  lasted  between  500  and  600  years.  But 
tlie  Republic  really  ended  on  November  9,  1709  (IB  Bnimalre),  after  litUe 
more  than  seven  yean  of  existence,  having  been  proclaimed  on  September 
^1,  1T92,  though  its  name  was  nfHcially  retained,  not  only  through  the 
Conmilate,  but  In  the  first  years  of  the  Empire. 
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There  was  no  more  talk  about  Athens  and  Sparta,  now 
associated  with  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  guillotine,  and 
other  institutions  unknown  in  ancient  Greece.  The  Eng- 
lish Constitution  was  on  the  lips  of  the  new  regenerators 
of  France  in  the  last  days  of  the  Emperor,  who  disliked 
England  and  neglected  Montesquieu.^ 

In  1792  Marie  Antoinette,  recalling  how  the  King  had 
scouted  the  idea  of  his  functions  being  reduced  to  those 
of  an  English  monarch,  lamented  that  the  British  Con- 
stitution had  not  been  established  in  France;  but  the 
unhappy  Queen  regretted  many  other  expedients  of  a 
very  different  order,  which  might  have  spared  her  and 
hers  from  the  grim  abyss,  to  the  verge  of  which  she  was 
already  dragged.  Mme.  de  Stael,  who  related  the  anec- 
dote,^ adds,  that  for  the  twenty-five  troubled  years  previ- 
ous to  the  Restoration  it  had  been  the  practice  for  people 
in  France  to  invoke  the  British  Constitution  when  they 
were  in  distress,  and  to  neglect  it  when  circumstances 
changed.  Yet  even  at  the  outset  of  that  period,  when 
the  old  edifice  was  overturned  in  1790,  and  when  France 
miglit  have  made  a  new  start,  could  the  anarchy  have 
been  quelled,  the  British  Constitution,  which  Necker  and 
other  moderate  men  counselled  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly to  establish,  was  the  one  fabric  which  could  not  have 
been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ancient  Regime,  for  one 
among  many  reasons,  that  its  essential  virtue  lay  in  its 
gradual  growth  of  ages.     But  the  idea  of  tacking  it  on, 

*  **  Son  Mucation  avalt  ^t^  fort  incomplete.  Par  exemple,  il  n^avalt 
pas  lu  Montesquieu  comme  il  faut  le  lire."  —  Stendhal,  MSmoires  sur 
KapoUon.  He  had,  however,  read  Montesquieu  in  a  fashion  in  the  days 
of  his  youth  with  his  compatriot  and  subsequent  enemy,  Pozzo  di  Boi^go, 
who  records  the  fact  in  his  Notes  sur  la  Corse. 

'  Considhations  sur  la  BevoltUion  FrariQaise,  Ire  partie,  c. 
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in  1814,  to  tbe  solid  new  construe tioo  fashioned  by 
Napoleon,  was  to  the  last  degree  empirical. 

The  accomplished  daughter  of  Necker  was  one  of  those 
who  preached  its  introduction  into  France,  and,  referring 
to  Napoleon's  rivalry  with  our  country,  said  that  "  the 
only  way  of  becoming  equal  to  England  is  to  imitate 
her."  Mme.  de  Stael's  Connd4rationB  sur  la  Revolution 
I^anpaise,  which  only  appeared  on  her  death,  two 
years  after  the  second  and  more  stable  establishment  of 
Louis  XYIII.  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  show  how 
all  the  Liberals,  whether  they  shared  her  hatred  of  Napo- 
leon, or  had  accepted  his  rule,  were  impregnated  with  the 
idea  that  the  British  Constitution  contained  elements  for 
the  regeneration  of  all  governments.  In  perusing  it  and 
similar  works  of  the  period,  one  sees  how  it  oame  to  pass 
that  the  Senate,  bidden  by  the  Allies  to  present  a  charter 
for  Louis  XVIIL  to  accept  when  he  came  to  Saint-Ouen, 
in  a  day  or  two  drew  one  up  according  to  English  princi- 
ples and  precedents,  even  before  Napoleon  had  started  for 
Elba.  Mme.  de  Stael,  long  before  her  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land, bad  acquired  a  deep  admiration  for  our  institutions 
from  her  father,  who,  in  her  childhood,  had  gone  to 
London  before  his  first  term  of  office,  and  it  is  due  to  her 
bright  intelligence  to  recognise  that  no  one  more  lucidly 
than  she  contrasted  the  differences  in  the  bases  of  society 
in  the  two  countries. 

That  clearness  of  view  is  not  perceptible  generally  in 
the  writings  of  the  constitutional  doctrinaires  and  Lib- 
erals, who  at  this  period  engaged  in  the  sport  of  chasing 
false  analogies,  which,  diverting  in  the  playing-fields  of 
dialectic,  is  dangerous  when  appUed  to  the  government 
of  human  societies.     As  Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVL  were 


*_«^^^^^^E       ^H 
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fated  to  die  by  the  hands  of  their  subjects,  it  would  have 
been  of  benefit  to  the  French  people  if  the  EnglJah  king 
bad  fallen  at  Naaeby  or  been  secretly  despatched  at  Ca- 
risbrook,  like  Edward  II.  at  Berkeley;  or  if  Loois  had 
perished  at  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries,  or  had  been  mas- 
sacred the  next  month,  like  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe. 
For,  as  the  two  monarchs  were  both  publicly  beheaded 
on  scaffolds  after  mock  trials,  it  was  clear  to  the  French 
Liberals  that  the  English  and  the  French  Revolutions 
were  identical  phases  in  the  history  of  two  countries. 
It  did  not  matter  that  the  causes,  political,  fiscal,  and 
ecolesiaatical,  were  unlike  ;  that  the  relations  of  the  re- 
spective kings  with  church,  nobility,  and  people,  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  Three  Estates  were  entirely  dis- 
similar ;  that  no  single  movement  in  the  two  civil  wars 
could  be  compared ;  that  every  circumstance  leading  to 
and  following  the  two  regicides  was  different  —  England 
had  decapitated  her  king,  France  had  decapitated  hera, 
therefore  the  French  Revolution  corresponded  to  the 
English  Revolution,  the  Bourbons  to  the  Stuarts,  and 
BO  on. 

Hence  the  reflections  of  the  French  Liberals  on  the 
sequel  to  the  Great  Rebellion  were  auxiliary  to  the  Res- 
toration of  Louis  XVIII.  by  the  Allies,  and  when  it  was 
accomplished  they  had  no  further  douht  that  every  stage 
of  the  English  Revolution  would  have  it«  counterpart  in 
France.  Thus  half  a  generation  later,  the  dethronement 
of  the  legitimate  king  in  favour  of  another  member  of 
the  royal  family,  not  next  in  succession,  was  prefigured 
beforehand  in  artificial  public  opinion  on  the  lines  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688,  aided  by  circumstances  and 
by  the  hereditary  willingness  of  Orleans  princes  to  iO' 
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trigue  against  their  anointed  relatiTes.  Perhaps  if  the 
children  of  Louis  Philippe  had  all  died  young,  like  the 
infants  of  Queen  Anne,  M.  Guizot  would  have  unearthed 
some  Eleotresa  Sophia,  sprung  from  the  Bourbon  alliances 
with  the  Palatinate,  to  provide  a  German  dynasty  for 
the  throne  of  France,  corresponding  with  our  Hanu< 
verian  succession.  But  his  analogy-huatiag  would  have 
received  a  check,  as  the  nation  was  sick  to  death  of 
parliamentary  government,  and  threw  itself  into  the 
arms  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  to  be  compared  with  whom 
no  member  of  the  house  of  Cromwell  had  existed. 

The  comparison  of  the  superficial  aspects  of  the  two 
Revolutions  is  as  well  known  as  it  is  now  discredited ; 
but  one  has  to  peruse  the  literature  of  the  time  to  realise 
how  far  the  mania  was  carried  by  the  school  which  fain 
would  institute  a  perfect  harmony  of  the  Revolutionary 
gospels  of  the  two  nations.  There  are  pamphlets  by 
M.  Guizot  which,  when  one  comes  across  them  in  old 
libraries,  appear  to  be  at  first  glance  historical  sketches 
of  past  episodes  in  English  history,  so  crammed  are  they 
with  English  names  and  seventeenth  century  dates,  in- 
stead of  being  polemical  essays  on  contemporary  French 
events.  Here  is  one,  Iht  gouvemement  de  la  France  de- 
puit  la  Beitauration  et  du  Minittere  Actuel,  published  in 
1820,  wherein  recur  more  frequently  the  names  of  South- 
ampton and  Clarendon,  of  Ashley  and  Arlington  than 
those  of  MM.  Decazes,  De  Feltre,  Royer-CoUard,  and 
C&mille  Jordan,  who  are,  with  far-fetched  fancy,  com- 
pared with  the  statesmen  of  Charles  IL  There  is  another 
of  a  year  later,  De»  OoTupirations  et  de  la  Justice  Politique^ 

>  In  tliia  punpUet  the  preface  consuls  of  a  traiwlalion  of  Rrskine's 
panegyric  of  the  BrlUah  ConBtltutlon  iiirmounced  M  the  trial  of  Hadfleld 
in  1800  tor  firing  at  Geor^  III. 
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in  which  M.  Guizot  transcribes  whole  pages  from  Cob- 
bett's  State  Trials;  for  France  clearly  could  oot  enjoj 
her  Restoration  without  a  Rye  House  Plot  and  a  trial 
of  Algernon  Sidney,  without  a  Dr.  Titus  Oates  and  a 
Judge  Jeffreys.  So  also,  a  dozen  years  later,  when  the 
Legitimists  had  become  Jacobites,  we  find  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  solemnly  discussing  the  treatment  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Berry  by  the  light  of  British  precedents 
in  the  case  of  the  young  Pretender.' 

It  is  instructive  to  study  with  some  detail  this  curious 
phase  of  French  history,  when  on  the  morrow  of  Waterloo 
aspirants  to  popular  favour  boldly  proclaimed  the  perfec- 
tion of  British  institutions  and  precedents,  because  the 
ministerial  instability  and  other  features  of  governmental 
anarchy  of  the  present  day  must  be  referred  to  the  events 
of  that  period.  Political  France  of  to-day  was  made  in 
the  generation  succeeding  the  Revolution.  The  progress 
of  civilisation ;  the  changes  in  the  material  conditions 
of  the  population ;  certain  reforms  fortuitously  produced, 
such  as  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  1848  ;  the  disastrous 
war  with  Germany,  which  left  a  shadow  on  the  spirit  of 
the  people  :  all  these  factors  must  be  considered  in  study- 
ing the  French  nation  as  a  whole  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. But  political  France  of  to-day,  though  its  outward 
form  and  aspect  have  been  altered  by  minor  revolutions 
and  changes  of  regime,  examined  beneath  the  surface  is 
the  creation  of  the  thirty  years  succeeding  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille  in  1789.  The  period  may  roughly  be  divided 
into  three  stages.  In  the  first  was  destroyed  the  Ancient 
Regime ;  in  the  second  Napoleon  raised  on  its  ruins  the 

'  Frocto-verbat  dea  g^nces  de  la  Chambie  des  IMputte,  NoTembT«, 
lliaembre,  1B32. 
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solid  fabric  of  centialisatioD  demanded  by  t^e  tempera- 
ment and  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  French  people  ; 
in  the  third  the  parliamentary  system  was  imported  from 
England  and  incongruously  tacked  on  to  the  national 
edifice. 

The  British  Cooatitution  deserves  most  of  the  praise 
that  has  been  applied  to  it ;  but  its  name  implies  that  it 
is  admirable  as  a  working  machine  within  the  realm  in 
which  it  has  slowly  developed.  As  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land says  of  one  of  its  sacraments,  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
"  carried  about  or  worshipped,"  and  this  is  how  the  French 
doctrinaires  treated  it.  Far  different  was  the  attitude  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Commonwealth.  All  of 
them  were  familiar  with  and  appreciative  of  the  merits 
of  the  British  Constitution  ;  many  of  them  were  the  sons 
of  makers  of  its  parliamentary  system ;  some  of  them 
were  impregnated  with  the  doctrines  of  Montesquieu ; 
but  the  result  of  their  experience  and  knowledge  was 
that  they  recognised  that  no  mere  adaptation  of  British 
institutions  would  flourish  even  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
munity, and  they  produced  a  constitution  which  is  a 
durable  monument  of  human  wisdom.  Instead  of  read- 
ing Montesquieu  as  a  mere  eulogist  of  the  Constitution  of 
their  ancestors,  they  expounded  his  treatise  rather  as  a 
laudatory  criticism  of  the  British  system,  and  they  took 
from  him,  by  the  light  of  their  own  experience,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  the  powers  more  clearly  defined 
than  it  ever  was  in  England. 

Thus  in  completely  separating  the  executive  from  the 
legislature  they  made  impossible  the  establishment  of 
the  parliamentary  system,  of  which  an  essential  feature 
is  the  responsibility  of  Ministers  to  Parliament.     As  Mr. 
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Bryce  points  out,  the  results  of  their  clear  division  of  the 
legislative  power  from  the  executive  have  been  farther 
reaching  than  they  anticipated,  for  the  motive  which 
urged  the  Americans  to  keep  Ministers  out  of  the  legis- 
lature was  the  fear  lest  it,  by  the  Ministers,  should  become 
the  servant  of  the  Chief  of  the  Executive,  who  might 
assume  certain  prerogatives  of  the  British  sovereign  which 
were  greater  then  than  now.^  We  have  nothing  to  do 
here  with  the  developments  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  if  the  French  doctrinaires  had  turned 
their  attention  to  it  instead  of  remaining  in  indiscriminate 
ecstasy  at  the  perfection  of  the  English  system,  the  his- 
tory of  government  in  France  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury' might  possibly  have  been  less  chequered. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  parliamentary  system  gained  admission 
to  France.  The  Constitution  of  1814  was  not  like  that 
of  the  United  States,  the  deliberate  work  of  grave  dele- 
gates firm  in  their  convictions,  discussed  at  leisure  amid 
profound  peace  in  the  calm  of  the  Quaker  city  —  at  a  time 
when  calm  was  not  yet  banished  from  the  American  Conti- 
nent. By  senators,  owing  their  position  to  having  dis- 
simulated from  the  Emperor  their  Liberalism,  it  was 
improvised  in  five  days  amid  the  wild  agitation  of  Paris, 
then  a  camp  of  victorious  Cossacks  and  Prussians,  with 
Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau  not  yet  dissuaded  from  strik- 
ing another  blow  to  renew  the  bloodshed  which  had  now 
reached  the  walls  of  the  capital. 

By  the  most  curious  of  the  ironies  of  political  history, 
the  permission  to  the  French  to  enter  into  the  privilege  of 
parliamentary  government  was  announced  to  them  by  the 

^  American  Cammomoealth,  part  i.  c.  xzv. 
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aatocrat  of  Russia.  Talleyrand,  always  in  haste  to  betray 
a  falling  master,  had  lodged  the  Tsar  at  his  house,  whence, 
on  March  31,  1814,  was  sent  to  be  placarded  on  the  walls 
of  Paris  the  announcement  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  that 
the  Emperor  had  resumed  ^ain  his  simple  style  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  and  that  the  nation  was  free  to  give  itself 
a  constitution ;  the  proclamation  bearing  the  sole  signa- 
ture of  Alexander  with  the  countersign  of  his  minister, 
Nesselrode.  After  another  occupation  of  Paris  fifty-seven 
years  later,  when  a  Prince  of  Prussia,  who  bad  first  come 
in  1814  with  the  Allies,  returned  as  German  Emperor,  his 
servant,  Prince  Bismarck,  who  had  brought  him  thither, 
expressed  the  hope  that  France  might  maintain  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  as  being  more  likely  to  prolong 
her  isolation  among  the  monarchical  powers  of  Europe. 
One  might  almost  fancy  that  a  similar  thought  crossed 
the  mind  of  the  sagacious  autocrat  when  he  invited  the 
French  people  to  repudiate  autocracy,  and  was  the  most 
urgent  of  the  Allies  in  forcing  the  Constitution  on  Louis 
XVIII.,'  discerning,  perhaps,  that  a  nation  which  had 

>  MontgftiUard,  In  bia  HUMre  de  France  itpvU  la  Jin  du  rigne  dt 
LouU  XVI.  (Puis,  182T),  lelatM  thU  "  on  the  20tii  of  April,  the  Emperor 
AleiimdeT  viaited  Louis  XVm.  U  CompiAgDe  and  stiongly  insisted  on 
the  King,  prior  to  his  entry  Into  the  capital,  promliing  by  procUmatJon 
a  Liber&l  Constitation.  Aftenwds  be  sent  to  St.  Onen  three  eonrierg 
to  the  King,  the  last  with  the  meesage  that  if  the  promise  were  not  thua 
made,  he  should  not  enter  Parts.  The  proclamation  was  drawn  up  (by 
M.  de  Tslleyrand  it  was  said)  and  the  draft  sent  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, who  correct«d  two  or  three  passages,"  etc.  Mme.  de  Staei  liad 
written  to  him  on  April  28:  "Sire,  the  English  Constitution  has  be«n 
from  all  time  regarded  by  all  publicists,  from  MouUsquien  to  M.  Necher, 
as  the  highest  point  of  perfection  to  which  human  society  could  attain." 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  Tsar's  determination  in  1814  that  France 
aboald  have  a  parliamentary  constitution,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at 
the  mixed  motlvea  which  Impelled  the  autocrat  to  be  its  chief  advocate. 
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never  shown  sign  of  aptitude  for  parliamentary  instita- 
tions  would  find  that  they  demanded  such  attention  as  to 
make  improbable  its  marching  to  another  Austerlitz  or 
Friedland. 

IV 

Instead  of  enjoying  in  peace  the  fruit  of  his  victories, 
consolidating  his  dynasty  together  with  the  glories  and 
resources  of  France,  Napoleon  by  his  insensate  ambition 
made  the  Restoration  with  some  species  of  representative 
government  inevitable ;  and  it  being  necessary  to  restrict 
the  powers  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  whose  impenitent 
theories  were  well  known,  the  parliamentary  system 
became  the  heritage  of  that  difficult  period,  fated  to 
survive  other  constitutional  importations  then  essayed. 
The  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  then  made  its 
entry  into  France^  for  it  is  needless  to  take  seriously  its 

His  tator,  FrM^ric  Laharpe.  the  Swiss  Liberal,  had  educated  him  in  his 
ideas,  and  the  Emperor  may  hare  had  a  doctrinaire  pleasure  in  imposing 
an  experiment  on  a  nation  outside  his  own  demesne,  which  he  repeated 
in  a  modified  form  and  without  great  success  in  Poland.  According  to 
Pozzo  di  BoTgo.  who  was  left  in  Paris  in  1814  as  Russian  ambasBador  after 
the  departure  of  the  allied  soTereigns,  the  Tsar  had  greatly  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  France ;  but  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Allies,  meant 
the  inability  of  France  to  be  a  terror  to  foreign  powers,  and  Europe  saw 
in  the  nsestablishment  of  the  Bourbons  imder  a  Constitntion  the  guaran- 
tee of  a  long  peace,  which  was  imperatively  needed.  But  Alexander's 
particular  anxiety  was  to  prevent  Austria  from  becoming  paramoont  in 
France.  No  one  thought  that  Louis  XVllL  had  ten  years  to  live.  So  the 
speedy  suoceE<sion  was  anticipated  of  Charies  X..  who  was  in  the  hands  <rf 
the  priests,  and  the  Tsar  believed  the  Jesuits  to  be  working  at  the  orden 
of  Mettemich.  The  Tsar  no  doubt  thought  that  parliamentary  institntioiis 
might  counteract  clerical  influence,  but  he  aUo  tried  to  get  a  personal 
share  in  the  government  of  France  by  doing  his  utmost  to  marry  his  sister 
to  the  Due  de  Berry,  an  alliance  which,  opposed  to  Talleyrand,  mi^bi 
have  changed  the  history  of  the  century. 
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introductioD  at  the  RevolutioD,  when  enunciated  in  the 
Constitution  of  September,  1791,  the  King  being  then 
prisoner  at  tJie  Tuileries  after  the  flight  to  Varennea. 
One  reason  for  its  not  having  worked  well  is  that,  for 
its  well-working,  it  needs  a  Parliament  imbued  with 
traditions.  The  relatioua  of  Parliament  and  Ministers 
in  England  are  founded  on  slowly  developed  usages  and 
fictions  which  cannot  be  put  into  a  new  constitution. 
For  example,  the  doctrine  of  niinist«rial  responsibility 
drafted  into  a  written  constitution  cannot  be  enforced 
unless  it  be  laid  down  that  the  Ministers  are  collectively 
as  well  as  individually  responsible ;  otherwise  an  ambi* 
tious  political  leader  to  evade  the  rule  need  only  get  him- 
self named  Minister  without  portfolio.  Moreover,  at  ihe 
outset  a  Council  of  Ministers  baa  to  be  by  law  established, 
although  the  English  Cabinet,  from  which  it  is  copied, 
has  no  officially  recognised  existence. 

Again,  while  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility 
to  Parliament,  borrowed  from  England,  is  the  one  feat- 
ure which  is  found  in  all  the  constitutional  regimes  set 
up  in  France,  monarchical  or  republican,  the  French 
have  never  adopted  the  English  conception  of  the  posi- 
tion and  attributes  of  Ministers.  The  separation  of  the 
powers  which  Mont«squieu  admired  in  our  Constitution 
is  not  clearly  defined  in  France.  In  England,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  legislative  power  from  the  executive  is  in 
theory  so  distinct  that  Ministers  sit  in  the  elective  Cham- 
ber of  the  legislature  not  by  virtue  of  their  being  Min- 
isters, but  in  spite '  of  that  fact ;  so  a  commoner  who 
receives  an  appointment  from  the  Crown  has  to  receive 
a  new  mandate  from  the  electorate  before  he  can  sit  in 
the  Lower  House.     In  France  a  minister  sits  and  debates 
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in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  his  capacity  of  minister. 
The  Constitution  permits  ministers  to  be  chosen  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  Chamber ;  but  there  is  no  reason, 
constitutional  or  utilitarian,  for  selecting  them  among 
members  of  Parliament.  In  practice,  under  the  Third 
Republic,  only  the  three  portfolios  of  War,  Marine,  and 
Foreign  Affairs  are  ever  given  to  persons  who  are  not 
senators  or  deputies ;  but  the  holders  of  them  are  three  of 
the  most  important  ministers,  whose  conduct  in  troubled 
times  might  haye  the  gravest  consequences.  Anomalous 
as  is  the  confused  French  system,  the  faculty  of  appoint- 
ing experts  to  fill  ministerial  posts  calling  for  technical 
knowledge  is  not  without  advantage,  and  I  have  heard 
a  Secretary  of  State,  impatient  of  the  place-hunting  solici- 
tations of  constituents,  declare  that  to  be  a  minister 
without  being  a  member  of  Parliament  was  the  ideal 
situation  of  French  political  life. 

But  though  such  ideal  situation  be  filled  by  a  heaven- 
sent minister  he  has  usually  to  depart  from  it  after  a  few 
months'  tenure  of  it,  when  the  Republican  Chamber,  inter- 
preting the  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility  in  the 
same  spirit  as  did  its  Royalist  and  Orleanist  predecessors 
under  the  Restoration  and  the  Monarchy  of  July,  upsets 
the  Cabinet.  In  considering  the  working  of  the  parlia- 
mentary system  in  France  we  always  get  into  the  same 
series  of  vicious  circles.  If  to  remedy  ministerial  insta- 
bility ministers  were  no  longer  responsible  to  Parliament, 
the  machinery  of  centralisation  might  faU  into  the  power 
of  an  ambitious  band  who  would  dispense  with  the  legis- 
lature in  governing  France.  Or  if  the  nomination  of  the 
ministers,  no  longer  responsible  to  Parliament,  passed,  in 
reality  as  well  as  nominally,  into  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of 
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the  State,  he,  if  popular  and  capable,  would  be  subject  to 
the  temptation  of  making  himself  dictator  by  nominating 
his  own  creatures,  who  would  abet  his  schemes  of  autoc- 
racy by  means  of  the  redoubtable  machinery  confided  to 
them.  Consequently  there  is  no  remedy  under  s  regime 
of  representative  government.  Ephemeral  ministries  must 
succeed  one  another  at  brief  intervals,  the  office  of  minister 
must  remain  in  misesteem,  and  parliamentary  anarchy 
must  continue,  because  France  possesses  a  centralised 
system  of  administration  essential  to  her  existence,  and 
because  the  French  have  an  ever-latent  longing  to  be 
governed  by  a  master. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  1876  which  pre- 
scribes that  a  ministry  shall  resign  in  consequence  of  an 
adverse  vote  in  the  Chamber.  All  that  the  Constitutional 
Law  says  on  the  subject  is  that  "  Ministers  are  jointly  and 
severally  liable  before  the  Chambers  for  the  general  policy 
of  the  Government";*  but  as  in  England  a  defeat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  usually  entails  the  resignation  of  a 
Cabinet,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  would  lose  its 
character  as  a  constitutional  regime  did  it  not  imitate  that 
venerable  precedent.  To  an  onlooker  the  necessity  is  not 
self-evident.  If  a  British  ministry  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  remained  in  office,  the  malcontent  majority 
might  refuse  to  vote  Supply,  and  by  bringing  the  business 
of  the  country  to  a  standstill  might  force  a  dissolution  or 
excit«  a  popular  agitation.  In  France  the  adventitious 
majority  which  puts  a  ministry  out  is  no  more  representa- 
tive of  the  nation's  opinions  or  even  of  its  temporary 
sentiment  than  is  the  minority  which  supports  it.  The 
voting  of  Supply,  owing  to  the  system  of  the  Budget 
» L.C.  26  F«»rier,  1876,  Mt.  6. 
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Commission,  has  not  the  same  importance  in  the  French 
Chamber  ^  as  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Moreover,  it  is 
never  certain  that  the  improvised  majority  which  upsets 
a  Government  will  retain  its  unity  of  action  for  a  week ; 
while,  excepting  at  crises  of  acute  excitement,  such  as 
when  M.  Jules  Ferry  fell  on  the  Tonkin  question,  or  when 
the  Panama  scandals  roused  public  passion,  the  fate  of  a 
ministry  has  no  more  power  to  stir  popular  feeling  either 
in  the  country  or  in  the  streets  of  Paris  than  has  the  elec- 
tion of  the  mayor  of  a  suburban  commune.  This  is  not 
an  exaggerated  statement.  When  it  is  considered  what 
vast  issues  may  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  persons  sent 
to  direct  the  Foreign  Office  or  the  War  Office,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  French  public  at  the  change  of  a  ministry  is 
phenomenal.  It  is  not  merely  the  frivolous  cosmopolitan 
society  of  Paris,  with  its  disdain  for  the  Republic,  nor  cult- 
ured circles  which  have  no  taste  for  politics ;  it  is  the 
man  in  the  street  and  the  democracy  generally  that  the 
fall  of  a  ministry  fails  to  move,  and  the  news-vendors  in 
the  kiosks  declare  that  during  a  ministerial  crisis  the  sale 
of  journals  does  not  perceptibly  increase  in  the  capital. 

When  a  ministry  after  a  few  months'  tenure  of  office  is 
defeated  on  a  question  of  confidence,  the  Prime  Minister 
is  expected  to  convey  his  resignation  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  who  urges  him  to  reconsider  his  decision ; 

1  The  withholding  of  Supply  can  only  be  used  as  a  means  of  putting 
preaBiiro  on  a  Government  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  When  the  Coup 
d*fitat  of  the  Seize  Mai,  1877,  took  place,  Supply  had  been  voted,  and 
Marshal  MacMiilion  could  brave  the  hostile  majority  in  the  Chamber ;  but 
when  111  Novemlwr  of  the  same  year  he  forced  upon  the  new  Chamber, 
after  the  elocMions,  the  Rocheboliet  Ministry,  it  was  compelled  to  resign  in 
A  few  w(H«kH,  as  the  Chamber  refused  to  vote  Supply,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
coiuitry  were  on  tlio  verge  of  being  brought  to  a  deadlock. 
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and  on  his  refusal  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  are  summoned  to  the  Elysee  to  counsel  the 
Chief  of  the  State.  The  result  of  their  advice  is  that  on 
the  succeeding  days  politicians  of  various  Republican 
groups  are  sent  for  by  the  President,  and  it  is  officially 
announced  that  one  of  them  is  authorised  to  form  a  new 
Cabinet.  The  English  practice  is  not  at  this  point  foU 
lowed.  The  member  of  Parliament  so  honoured  has  not 
his  door  beset  with  crowds  of  anxious  placemen.  It  is  he 
who  has  to  seek  out  his  possible  colleagues,  and  the  news- 
papers record  his  drives  about  Paris  in  a  cab  in  search  of 
a  ministry,  until  he  returns  to  the  Elysee  fatigued  and 
usually  unsuccessful,  as  the  tradition  is  that  the  first  per- 
son entrusted  with  the  task  shall  not  succeed.  At  last  a 
more  fortunate  essay  is  made,  and  the  journals  announce 
that  a  politician  of  more  or  less  note,  though  rarely  des- 
ignated in  advance  by  public  opinion,  has  formed  an 
Opportunist,  a  Concentration,  a  Radical,  or  a  Moderate 
Government.  To  a  stranger  attempting  to  study  French 
institutions  it,  in  most  cases,  appears  that  the  composition 
of  the  Cabinet  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  cause  of 
the  downfall  of  its  predecessor,  for  indeed  it  sometimes 
happens  that  places  are  impartially  found  in  the  new  one 
for  deputies  both  of  the  majority  and  of  the  minority  in 
the  division  which  produced  the  crisis- 
After  their  formal  introduction  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  without  the  administration  of  oath  or  other 
ceremony,  the  first  business  of  the  members  of  a  new 
ministry  is  to  take  possession  of  their  official  dwellings ; 
for  they  are  all  sumptuously  lodged  in  palaces  or  at  least 
have  the  option  of  so  living  during  their  term  of  office. 
The  residence  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  the  Place 
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Beauvau  is  considered  compulsory ;  for  as  the  chief  agent 
of  the  centralised  power,  he  ought  always  to  be  on  the 
spot  to  direct  it.  Of  the  others  there  are  a  few  who 
resist  the  temptation  of  brief  magnificence,  and  not  dis- 
turbing their  hearths,  never  set  foot  in  the  gilded  saloons, 
excepting  to  hold  an  official  reception.^  But  as  a  role 
the  new  ministers,  sometimes  urged  by  domestic  pressure, 
like  to  taste  all  the  joys  of  their  passing  greatness,  and  in 
this  they  are  perhaps  not  to  blame,  in  spite  of  the  satire 
of  the  wits  of  the  boulevards.  Certain  politicians  who 
frequently  return  to  office  have  a  varied  knowledge  of 
the  charms  and  deficiencies  of  the  different  ministerial 
residences,  regarding  them  somewhat  as  a  wandering 
idler  compares  the  furnished  houses  which  he  tenants,  less 
inexpensively,  one  winter  at  Nice,  the  next  summer  at 
Deauville,  and  the  next  season  at  Pan.  In  an  English 
ballad,  the  popularity  of  which  has  for  many  years  given 
a  debased  idea  of  our  poetical  and  musical  instinct,  the 
hero  declares  his  preference  for  his  humble  home  to  the 
palaces  wherein  he  periodically  roams.  Such  vicissitudes 
are  not  within  the  experience  of  the  British  concert- 
goers  who  disingenuously  applaud  the  sentiment.  Yet 
he  is  not  a  mere  creature  of  the  poet's  fancy;  he  is  a 
French  Minister  under  a  constitutional  regime,  extracting 
philosophy  from  the  working  of  the  parliamentary  system 
in  France. 

The  oft-recurring  installation  of  fresh  Ministers  is  a 

1  M.  de  Freycinet,  who  was  Minister  of  War  for  the  phenomenally 
long  period  of  nearly  five  consecutive  years,  never  went  to  live  in  the  me 
St.  Poniiniquo ;  and  M.  M^line,  who  has  had  an  unparalleled  length  of 
experience  of  office,  having  been  an  Under-Secretary  in  the  Jules  Simon 
Ministry  of  1870,  also  prefers  the  security  of  his  own  home,  as  do  some  of 
the  more  promishig  younger  ministers. 
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fertile  subject  for  Parisian  humour.  If  the  new-comer 
be  a  "  miniatTsble  "  who  is  not  in  hia  first  term  of  official 
life  he  falls  at  once  into  the  routine  of  hia  department. 
But  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaucracy  are  said  to  be  apt  to 
patronise  the  inexperienced  statesman.  First  in  apparent 
dignity  in  a  French  Govemment  office  is  the  Huissier 
of  the  Minister,  who  somewhat  corresponds  in  rank  to 
the  functionaries  known  at  Whitehall  as  "messengers," 
though  greatly  superior  to  those  worthy  servants  of  the 
Crown  in  grandeur  and  importance ;  for  the  ante-cham- 
bers of  a  French  Minister  are  thronged  with  a  crowd  as 
vast,  if  not  as  picturesque,  as  that  which  freqaented  the 
corridors  at  Versaillea  while  the  King  was  being  dressed. 
No  wonder  that  the  seekers  of  place  and  promotion,  or 
even  the  senators  and  deputies  who  come  to  protect  them, 
should  respect  the  stately  wearer  of  the  silver  chain  as 
the  personification  of  stable  government ;  for  he  is  always 
there  to  receive  them  when  they  come  in  the  spring  or 
return  in  the  autumn  ;  whereas  the  minister  who  prom- 
ises a  place  has  often  to  leave  the  decree  conferring  it  for 
a  successor  to  sign.^ 

A  member  of  the  Embassy  at  Paris  which  is  reputed 
to  be  the  best  informed,  and  which  has  tiie  greatest 
need  to  be  vigilant,  once  said  to  me  that  the  Huissier  at 

>  The  tradition  of  the  Huifflier  as  the  BTinbol  of  goTenuoentftl  stability 
dates  (rom  before  the  Third  Republic.  The  Due  d'Aumale  used  to  relate 
that  big  father  at  the  lirnt  reception  which  he  gave  aa  King  of  the  French 
in  1830  was  familiarly  f^reeted  by  an  aged  Huissier  who  bad  been  intro- 
ducing ihe  company  to  the  Rojal  presence ;  and  be  explained  that  he  was 
on  duty  in  the  ante-chamber  of  Danion  in  1703,  when  the  young  Louis 
I'liilippe  brought  to  the  Convention  the  despatches  of  Dumouriez  am- 
imuiiclug  the  victory  of  Valmy.  The  Hniasier  had  performed  the  same 
I'liiciions  under  all  the  nicceeding  regimes  with  fewer  vicisaitndea  than 
those  experienced  by  the  King. 
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the  Qoai  d'Orsay  xras  the  representative  of  continuitjr  of 
policy  at  the  French  Foreign  OfBce  ;  and  the  sarcaam, 
■tripped  of  its  offensiveneas,  has  some  truth  in  it,  for  it 
was  a  tribute  from  unfriendly  Itps  to  the  debt  which 
France  owes  to  its  permanent  bureaucracy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  continuity  of  foreign  policy  has  been  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  parliamentary  anarchy 
of  the  Third  Republic,  aud  the  cause  of  it  has  been  recog- 
nised by  the  public,  which  displayed  satisfaction  when  an 
accomplished  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
who,  with  his  colleagues,  had  raised  the  position  of  France 
in  Europe,  was  made  titular  Secretary  of  State  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  politician. 

Although  the  bureaucracy  of  France  has  infinitely 
more  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  country  than  has 
the  civil  service  in  England,  the  position  of  the  most 
important  permanent  officials  is  less  conspicuous  in  Paris 
than  in  London.  In  England  each  department  of  the 
central  administration  is  directed  by  a  permanent  Under- 
Secretary,  the  perpetual  head  of  the  office,  whose  name  as 
the  representative  of  its  tradition  is  constantly  before  the 
public.  In  France  in  each  Ministry  there  are  several 
directors,  each  having  under  his  control  a  separate  branch 
of  the  office ;  mid  above  them  all  is  the  one  man  concen- 
trating ill  his  person  all  the  powers,  the  casual  politician, 
hero  ti>-d(iy  and  gone  to-morrow,  but  in  theory  the  all- 
powerful  Minister,  whose  nominal  attributes,  conferred  by 
ftutooraoy.  are  still  the  object  of  outward  marks  of  honour. 

If  a  French  minister  remained  in  office  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  his  principal  private  secretary,  the  chief  of  his 
onbinet,  as  he  is  officially  called,  would  become  practi- 
cally the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  the  position  in  an  ad- 
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mmistrative  sense  having  generally  a  greater  importance 
ihttn  the  corresponding  post  in  the  English  public  service. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment  of  France  is  carried  on  under  the  combined  sys- 
tem partly  invented  by  Napoleon  and  partly  imported  from 
England.  Although  a  French  minister  may  not  be  a  per- 
son of  importance  when  he  takes  ofiBce,  and  though  he  may 
resume  his  original  condition  when  he  quits  it,  during  its 
tenure  he  is  almighty.  In  Paris  lodged  like  a  prince,  oo 
bis  progress  through  the  country  he  is  saluted  like  a  vice- 
roy, journeying  at  the  public  cost.'  A  more  futile  method 
of  spending  public  money  in  honour  of  ministers  deserves 
mention.  If  a  Cabinet,  in  temporary  command  of  a  ma- 
jority in  either  House,  be  struck  with  admiration  at  a 
speech  of  one  of  its  members,  the  assembly  is  asked  to 
authorise  its  being  printed  and  posted  among  the  official 
proclamations  in  all  the  36,000  communes  of  France. 
Why  importance  is  attached  to  the  privilege  is  difficult  to 
say,  for  though  on  many  an  Hotel  de  Ville  and  Mairie, 
urban  and  rural,  I  have  seen  placarded  parliamentary  ora- 
tions on  manifold  topics,  I  have  never  once  been  disturbed 
in  my  perusal  of  them  by  a  French  citizen,  or  even  by  a 
non-elector  of  tender  years.* 

'  The  expenses  ot  miniUerial  jourDe;a  Bometimu  provoke  an  ioeffecUn 
debate  In  the  CLamber.  M.  Tves  Guyot,  when  charged  with  thus  epend- 
log  too  much  public  monef,  proved  that  there  were  miiilBlers  wboM 
journeys  were  mora  ezpeiuiTe  than  his.  In  1889  be  being  Minister  of 
Public  Works  cost  the  country  £200  for  his  journeys,  while  in  1888  his 
two  predeceasors  together  spent  £680  in  travelling.  M.  Yves  Guyot 
added,  "  The  ministeis  never  see  a  centime  of  the  jioney,  most  of  which 
goes  in  presents  u>  railway  olBclals  and  in  ent«rt(uning  mayors  and  mu- 
nicipal aiithoriliea"  (Chambre  des  D^pulAi,  14  Mai,  1803).  It  should  be 
said  that  the  cost  of  conveyance  of  ministers,  including  special  trains,  has 
to  be  borne  by  the  Railway  Companies. 

'  This  waste  of  pubUc  money  Is  sometimes  accorded  tiy  the  Chamtwr  to 
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It  IB  difficult  to  pass  a  definite  judgment  on  the  ability 
and  character  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Third  Republic. 
Leaving  out  of  the  question  Gambetta,  who  had  practi- 
cally no  ministerial  experience  after  the  War,  and  M. 
Leon  Say,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers,  was  as  we 
have  seen  never  included  in  any  of  the  twenty  Cabinets 
formed  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  it  would 
be  rash  to  say  that  the  regime  has  produced  a  politician 
worthy  of  the  name  of  statesman.  M.  Jules  Ferry  was 
by  far  the  most  capable  Minister  of  the  Republic  after  the 
advent  to  power  of  the  Republicans,  but  as  his  most 
marked  achievements  were  first  to  sow  everlasting  ran- 
cour and  division  in  the  nation  in  carrying  his  educational 
measures,  and  then  to  draw  upon  himself  unmerited  un- 
popularity in  directing  a  patriotic  colonial  policy,  he 
showed  himself  destitute  of  an  essential  quality  of  a 
statesman,  —  the  faculty  of  gauging  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  he  is  called  upon  to  govern. 

While  the  proportion  of  distinguished  men  is  lamenta- 
bly small  in  the  ministries  of  the  Republic,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  accept  without  qualification  the  picture 
drawn  of  ministers  by  the  contemporary  French  press 
which  is  wont  to  describe  the  successive  governors  of  the 
country  as  persons  of  abject  character  and  parts.  No 
doubt  few  of  them  represent  the  best  elements  in  the 
French  nation,  and  most  of  them  are  much  inferior  to  the 
ministers  with  whom  the  Republic  commenced  its  career 
under  M.  Thiers.      But  many,  though  unsuited  to  the 

tho  (liflcourses  of  private  members.  The  belief  in  the  advantage  of  the 
**  afticliage  ^^  of  a  speech  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  was  formerly 
a  privilege  prohibited  to  members,  even  when  they  offered  to  do  it  at 
their  own  expense,  unless  authorised  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber.  Now  any 
deputy  can  placard  his  speeches  at  his  owu  expense  or  at  that  of  bis  group. 
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situation  of  »  Minister  of  France,  are  men  whose  abilities 
might  have  secured  them  an  honourable  position  in  their 
professions,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  level  of  a  new  type  of  English  minister,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  seen  in  both  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive administrations.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as 
there  are  no  other  offices  than  those  of  cabinet  rank  at  the 
disposition  of  French  members  of  Parliament,  a  politician 
of  the  class  of  one  who  in  our  country  would  be  a  subor- 
dinate official  for  a  term  of  years,  is  in  France  entrusted 
with  a  ministerial  portfolio  for  a  term  of  months. 

Moreover,  the  composition  of  the  ministrieti  must  needs 
refiect  the  inferior  composition  of  the  legislature.  Seven 
out  of  the  nine  members  of  Parliament  in  a  Cabinet  are 
usually  deputies,  and  our  analysis  of  the  Chamber  haa 
shown  that  it  does  not  contain  material  for  relays  of  min- 
isters who  woold  do  credit  to  the  French  nation.  From 
the  election  of  M.  Camot  in  1887  to  the  formation  of  the 
Meline  Cabinet  in  1896  —  not  counting  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  held  the  portfolios  of  War  and  Marine  — 
about  sixty  different  persons  were  ministers.  Of  them 
twenty-two  were  advocates,  seven  doctors,  seven  joar- 
nalists,  seven  persons  connected  with  commei-ce,  six  pro- 
fessors, and  the  remaining  dozen  were  made  up  of 
ex-functionaries,  retired  officers,  engineers,  with  M. 
Casimir-Perier,  the  solitary  representative  of  the  wealthy 
and  leisured  class.  The  lawyers  and  doctors,  from  whose 
ranks,  as  we  have  seen,  come  most  of  the  professional 
politicians,  have  thus  supplied  about  half  the  ministers  in 
this  period,  the  lawyers  being  out  of  all  proportion  even 
to  their  large  number  in  Parliament,  and  the  moat  gener- 
ous estimate  could  not  impute  distinction  to  more  than 
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two  or  three  of  these  representatives  of  law  and  physic. 
The  professors  and  the  engineers,  though  only  nine  in 
number,  include  three-fourths  of  the  Ministers  whose 
names  convey  any  idea  to  their  countrymen.^ 

The  result  of  this  analysis  seems  to  be  that  of  the  poli- 
ticians who  attain  office  under  the  Third  Republic  the 
most  creditable  examples  are  those  who  have  undergone 
the  technical  training  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  or  the 
University ;  that  few  of  the  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other 
professional  politicians  rise  above  mediocrity ;  and  that 
there  are  scarcely  any  men  of  business  among  them 
whose  commercial  aptitude  would  fit  them  to  administer 
a  department  of  the  State.  To  one  acquainted  with 
the  different  phases  of  French  society,  the  contrast  is 
painfully  striking  between  the  level  of  intelligence  of 
political  circles,  and  that  of  the  financial  and  industrial 
world.  At  Lyons,  at  Bordeaux,  and  other  industrial  or 
commercial  centres,  the  men  who  develop  the  wealth  and 
maintain  the  prestige  of  those  cities,  by  their  high  char- 
acter, their  public  spirit,  and  their  manifest  ability,  seem 
to  be  designated  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  country; 
but  if  by  rare  hazard  one  of  them  is  elected  to  Parlia- 

1  MM.  M^line  and  Floquet  were  the  best-known  advocates  who  have 
been  ministers  during  the  period  :  none  of  the  doctors  are  famous.  The 
professors  and  engineers  have  been  men  of  ability.  Of  the  three  engineers 
MM.  de  Freycinet  and  Cavaignac,  both,  like  M.  Camot,  pupils  of  the 
"kcole  Polytechnique,  were  much  above  the  average  of  ministers.  All  the 
six  professors  were  men  of  talent :  MM.  Berthelot,  Constans,  Burdeau, 
Dupuy,  Lebon,  and  Rambaud.  The  last  two  became  Ministers  imme- 
diately on  entering  the  Chamber  and  Senate  respectively.  If  M.  Lebon 
be  reckoned  as  a  professor,  perhaps  M.  Ribot,  whom  I  have  counted  as  an 
ox-functionary,  should  be  added,  both  of  them  having  been  lecturers  at 
the  £cole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  and  not  in  the  public  service  of 
the  University,  wh'ch  strictly  alone  gives  the  title  of  professor. 
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ment,  he  remaine  a  private  member.'  It  would  almost 
seem  as  though  the  taint  of  trade  were  aa  grave  an 
obstacle  to  entering  a  Radical  or  Opportunist  Cabinet 
under  the  Republic  as  it  was  under  the  Old  Regime  to 
getting  a  conuniasion  in  a  royal  regiment  of  nobles. 

M.  Felix  Faure,  for  example,  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  was  a  man  of  better  parts  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  lawyers,  doctors,  and  journalists  who  were  ministers 
during  the  fourteen  years  that  be  sat  for  Havre ;  yet 
though  be  showed,  by  accepting  under-secretarysbips, 
his  wiUingness  to  take  office,  he  never  attained  cabinet 
rank  until  six  months  before  his  election  to  the  supreme 
power.  During  those  years,  in  twenty  consecutive  Cabi- 
nets, in  only  three  of  them  was  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
a  man  of  business.'  The  direction  of  the  department  of 
trade  by  men  versed  in  commercial  affairs  would  not  save 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  France  on  the  continent; 
but  it  is  significant  that  she  has  lost  that  position  during 
the  heyday  of  the  parliamentary  regime,  while  it  is  cer- 
tain that  under  no  other  system  the  administration  of  the 
laws  which  in  France  stringently  regulate  the  national 
commerce  and  industry  would  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main in  inexpert  bands  at  such  a  crisis. 

In  finding  fault  with  the  exclusion  from  public  affairs 

>  E.g.  H.  Ayii&rd,  a  diBiJngiiEBhed  banker  and  leading  citizeo  of  Lyoiu, 
wbo  bad  as  litUe  chance  of  being  included  in  a  Cabinet  as  M.  JAon  Say, 
to  whose  Bchool  he  belonged, 

*  The  Minister  of  Commerce  is  sometimes  chosen  tor  carioua  reawns. 
One  politician  who  held  that  office  in  two  Cabinets  was  a  provincial  en- 
gineer chiefly  known  in  Paris  a&  a  composer  whose  operas  had  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  a  theatrical  niajiager.  President  Grtivy  insisted  on 
a  portfolio  being  given  to  one  of  the  deputies  of  a  department  which  had 
strengthened  tbe  Republican  cause,  and  thia  hazard  pat  the  Miniatr;  of 
Commerce  into  the  baoda 
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of  the  most  practical  class  which  France  produces^  I  am 
not  advocating  the  principle,  never  accepted  in  England, 
that  a  minister  should  be  chosen  for  professional  qualifi- 
cations. Indeed,  while  under  the  Third  Republic  lawyers 
administer  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  and  doctors  that 
of  Ag^culture,  in  certain  departments  that  principle  is 
strictly  recognised,  the  practice  of  setting  an  admiral  over 
the  Navy,  and  a  general  over  the  Army,  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  Foreign 
Office  official  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  By  a 
curious  paradox  the  press  had  accepted  with  equanimity 
for  many  years  the  appointment  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  manifestly  untrained  politicians.  One 
had  been  Minister  of  Agriculture,  another  was  strange  to 
office,  a  third  was  a  provincial  lawyer.  Yet  when  one  day 
a  man  of  science  of  European  renown  was  sent  to  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  the  uproar  raised  was  such  that  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  history  of  the  Third  Republic  might 
have  thought  that  under  it  the  exterior  policy  of  France 
had  been  directed  by  a  series  of  Metternichs  or  Bismarcks. 
If  M.  Berthelot  was  not  an  ideal  Foreign  Secretary,  he 
was  superior  to  many  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  was 
well  spoken  of  by  both  French  and  foreign  diplomatists. 
Nevertheless,  it  being  rare  for  a  politician  to  be  known 
by  name  beyond  France  in  any  capacity,  the  journalists 
made  merry  over  the  idea  of  a  chemist  being  Foreign 
Minister.  To  an  onlooker  the  attacks  seemed  to  be 
directed  not  against  the  inappropriateness  of  the  appoint- 
ment, but  against  the  personal  superiority  of  the  man 
above  the  mediocrity  which  seems  to  be  accepted  in 
political  France  as  the  necessary  standard  for  its  rulers, 
'i'ho  rife  spirit  of  revolt  against  distinction  and  superi- 
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ority  receives  satisfaction  from  the  restilts  of  the  parlia- 
mentary system.  The  wonder  is  that  France  is  not  worse 
governed  tinder  it,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
considering  who  the  majority  of  the  ministers  are,  and 
what  has  been  their  previous  training,  they  acquit  them- 
selves with  remarkable  success  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  get 
through  their  brief  terms  of  office  without  serious  mishap. 
This  is  in  chief  measure  due  to  the  organisation  of  the 
bureaucracy ;  but  it  may  also  in  part  be  accouated  for  by 
a  certain  instinct  which  the  French  undoubtedly  have  for 
improvising  political  functions.  An  English  usher  of 
lowly  birth  who,  after  rising  to  be  assistant  master  in 
provincial  grammar  sclioolst  got  into  Parliament,  would 
probably  be  both  uncomfortable  and  ridiculous  if  he  found 
himself  Prime  Minister  seven  years  later;  but  when  this 
happens  in  France  the  promoted  school-master,  without 
any  pretension  to  singular  talent,  gets  through  his  work 
at  the  Place  Beauvau  and  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  with  as 
easy  assurance  as  though  he  were  teaching  a  class  in  a 
country  Lycee. 

This  is  a  tradition  of  the  Revolution.  When  all  the 
sons  of  the  new  era  considered  that  politics  began  in  1789 
it  was  evident  that  in  1790  no  one,  whatever  hia  age  or 
experience,  could  have  had  more  than  a  year's  political 
training.  The  guillotine,  and  later  Napoleon,  hindei-ed 
the  experiment  being  tested  of  the  production  of  full- 
blown statesmen  without  preliminary  cultivation  ;  but  the 
theory  survived.  At  the  outset  of  the  change  of  things 
Dumont  of  Geneva,  the  interpreter  of  Bentham,  who 
knew  England  and  France  equally  well,  having  been  the 
tutor  of  Lord  Shelburne's  children  at  Bowood  till  he 
came  with  Romilly  to  Paris,  where  ho  became  the  friend 
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and  helper  of  Mirabeau,  wrote  :  ''  If  a  hundred  people  in 
London  and  in  Paris  respectively  were  stopped  in  the 
streets  and  asked  to  undertake  the  government  of  the 
country,  ninety-nine  would  refuse  in  London  and  ninety- 
nine  would  accept  in  Paris,  —  a  Frenchman  believes  him- 
self capable  of  tackling  all  difficulties  with  un  pen 
d'esprit."  I  know  not  if  that  modesty  lingers  in  Eng- 
land; but  the  buoyant  confidence  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  still  abounds  in  France,  and  is  extremely  useful 
to  the  working  of  the  brief-ministry  system  under  the 
parliamentary  regime.  The  Revolutionary  time  inspired 
ordinary  men  with  confidence  to  undertake  with  a  light 
heart  even  mightier  responsibilities  than  the  direction  of  a 
ministry  of  the  State.  States  themselves  had  rulers  im- 
provised for  them  in  France  in  that  astounding  epoch. 
When  it  was  coming  to  an  end,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having 
been  law  student  and  army  commissary.  King  of  Naples 
and  King  of  Spain,  and  having  descended  from  both 
thrones  even  before  Fontainebleau  and  Elba,  used  to  criti- 
cise the  acts  of  his  Imperial  younger  brother,  complaining 
that  had  it  not  been  for  Napoleon  he  would  have  continued 
peacefully  his  reign  till  the  Escurial  claimed  him.  "  Noth- 
ing astonished  Joseph  in  his  incredible  fortune,"  said  one 
who  had  heard  him  speak.  When  one  thinks  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  those  vertiginous  days,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Frenchmen  and  sons  of  the  Revolution  accept  placidly 
such  minor  gifts  of  fate  as  are  distributed  under  a  parlia- 
mentary regime. 


CHAPTER  VI 


COBBUPTION  UNDBR  THB   BBPUBUC 


I 

At  tbe  entrance  of  the  most  imposing  of  the  ayenaes 
which  flank  the  Champs  Elysees,  there  stands  a  substan- 
tial house  of  somewhat  pietentious  architecture.  The 
stately  thoroughfare  named  after  the  victory  of  Napoleon 
most  cherished  by  the  French  abounds  in  sumptuous 
dwellings,  so  in  the  Arenue  d'lena  this  hStel  is  not  con- 
spicuous among  it^  neighbours;  yet  it  is  endowed  with 
a  notoriety  painful  to  passers-by  who  are  honest  lovers 
of  the  Republic,  whose  President  reared  these  walls  with 
savings  gathered,  it  was  said,  during  bis  tenure  of  the 
chief  magistracy.  The  suspicion  that  M.  Grevy  had 
turned  his  high  office  to  profit,  and  the  certainty  that  he 
bad  allowed  a  near  relative  to  make  of  the  Elysee  a 
centre  of  corruption,  would  have  infallibly  terminated 
the  Republican  regime  in  France  bad  not  its  opponents 
acted  with  a  combination  of  feebleness  and  baseness 
which  characterised  the  Boulangist  movement.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  recapitulate  the  incidents  which  drove 
M.  Gr^vy  from  power,  as  the  Wilson  scandals  were  a  few 
years  later  made  insignificant  by  others  which  showed 
that  political  corruption  was  wide-spread  in  the  Repub* 
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lie ;  but  the  tradition  attaching  to  the  house  to  which  he 
retired  makes  it  a  sad  monument  to  warn  doctrinaires 
that  virtue  is  not  the  special  appurtenance  of  any  one 
form  of  government. 

The  association  of  purity  of  morals  with  the  republican 
form  of  government,  for  which  history  furnishes  no  justi- 
fication, is  one  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  pseudo- 
classical  basis  of  the  French  Revolution.  Like  many 
other  influences  which  have  turned  the  course  of  history 
in  modern  France,  much  of  it  may  be  attributed  to 
Montesquieu,  who,  before  Rousseau  had  begun  to  up- 
heave society  with  his  sentimental  sophistries,  had,  in 
the  Usprit  des  Lois^  with  illustrations  from  antiquity, 
declared  that  virtue  is  not  the  principle  of  monarchical 
government  and  that  morals  are  purer  in  a  republic.^ 
The  French  theorists  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  their 
disciples  did  not  as  a  rule  go  to  original  texts  for  their 
ideas.  They  contented  themselves  with  translations  and 
versions,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  two  priests  and 
courtiers,  bom  at  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years,  were 
perhaps  the  chief  agents  for  disseminating  in  the  king- 
dom of  France  the  theory  of  the  virtuousness  of  the 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  One  of  them,  a  humanist 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Jacques  Amyot,  was  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  Henri  II.  when  he  finished  his  PlutarcV^ 
Lives^  for  which  his  pupil  Charles  IX.  made  him  grand 
almoner;  the  other,  the  Abbe  Barth^lemy,  owed  to  the 
Court  the  thirty  years  of  leisure  needful  to  produce  his 
TraveU  of  the  Young  AnacharsiM  in  Greece^  which  attrac- 
tive picture  of  life  in  the  Athenian  Republic  was  pub- 
lished on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution. 

*  De  V Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  iil  c.  6,  and  liv.  iv.  c.  2. 
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Fire  yeais  earlier,  in  1783,  had  appeared  a  popular 
new  edition  of  Amyot's  Plutarch.  Ita  title-page  an- 
nounced that  it  was  printed  "with  the  approbation  of 
the  King "  whose  downfall  was  to  be  hastened  by  this 
publication,  which  put  into  the  hands  of  the  theorists 
concrete  figures  to  diape  with  the  vague  doctrines  of 
Rousseau.  The  classical  allusions  which  inflate  the 
oratory  of  the  Revolutionary  assemblies  are  mostly  drawn 
hence  or  from  Anachartii,  and  the  author  of  the  latter 
owed  his  escape  from  the  massacres  of  September,  1792, 
to  the  renown  of  his  book,  which  had  enabled  the  over- 
turners  of  the  monarchy  to  evoke  the  humanity  and 
purity  of  republican  government,  whereof  Marat  and 
Danton  were  the  first  exemplars.  When  Charlotte  Cor- 
day  came  from  Caen  the  next  year  to  send  the  former  to 
bis  fate,  in  her  scanty  baggage  she  brought  a  volume  of 
Amyot's  Lives.  Of  Madame  Roland  one  who  had  seen 
the  Revolution  wrote:  "She  devoured  Plutarch  and  St. 
Augustine:  her  spirit  became  Republican  and  her  soul 
Christian,"  Thus  in  every  phase  of  the  Revolution, 
in  every  party,  all  who  took  part  in  it  were  steeped  in 
the  pseudo-classicism  of  which  the  first  superficial  prin- 
ciple was  that  virtue  could  only  thrive  under  a  republic, 
so  that  M.  Brunetidre,  who  sometimes  puts  verities  in 
epigrammatic  form,  once  said  to  me,  "It  was  Plutarch 
who  made  the  French  Revolution." 

It  is  needless  to  indicate  the  falseness  of  the  analogy 
which  the  theorists  of  the  last  century  drew  between  the 
republics  of  old,  with  their  servile  populations,  and 
modern  democracies,  every  member  of  which  was  to  have 
equal  righte.  Moreover,  all  that  was  corrupt  at  Athens, 
as  well  as  all  that  was  beautiful  and  good,  developed 
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under  republican  iiLstitutions;  while  at  Rome,  long  be- 
fore the  sombre  narrative  of  Tacitus  and  the  vehement 
stanzas  of  Juvenal  had  portrayed  for  posterity  the  Empire 
at  its  zenith,  pens  not  less  immortal  had  related  the 
enormities  of  Catiline  and  of  Clodius,  both  products  of 
the  Republic.  The  very  sound  of  that  word  to  doc- 
trinaires seemed  vaguely  to  suggest  virtue,  though  its 
meaning  no  one  quite  apprehended,  and  even  Montes- 
quieu defined  it  in  a  manner  which  might  include  the 
British  Monarchy  as  at  present  constituted.^  In  our 
country  the  austerity  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  reaction  of  the  Restomtion,  gave  a  certain 
plausibility  to  the  theory;  but  the  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
well was  rarely  cited  by  the  forerunners  of  the  French 
Revolution,  who  neither  admired  its  ethical  doctrine  nor 
regarded  it  as  a  democratic  government. 

When  France  got  a  Republic  its  chief  domestic  occupa- 
tion at  first  was  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  Republicans ; 
but  when  the  leaders  of  all  the  groups  had  guillotined 
one  another,  a  period  of  relative  peacefulness  at  home 
ensued,  and  the  Directory  must  be  considered  the  first 
experiment  of  republican  government  in  France.  The 
now  rulers,  not  content  with  reviving  the  licentiousness 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  inaugurated  in  France  the 
era  of  corruption  under  popular  government,  and  the 
decadence  of  republican  ideas,  displayed  in  the  readiness 
with  which  Bonaparte  was  acclaimed  as  its  master  by  the 

*  Before  Monte8quieu*8  time  the  term  *'  la  R^publique  *'  was  often  used 
by  FnMioh  writers  (La  Fontaine  for  example)  in  the  general  sense  of 
•Mho  Hl4ito.*'  Thus  undor  the  Thinl  Republic  priests  of  monarchical 
NynipathtoN  nminttiin  that  they  can,  without  outrage  to  conscience,  entone 
tho  Jhtminet  aahtxin  fac  Jiempithlicam,  prescribed  by  the  Government 
uiiilor  the  Conooniat,  at  tlie  end  of  mass.    See  p.  408. 
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nation,  was  due  not  merely  to  the  gOTemmental  anarcti;, 
but  to  the  corrupt  regime  of  the  Republic,  whicli  disil- 
lusioncd  the  doctrinaires  of  the  Revolution.  Since  then 
there  liave  been  in  Europe  no  other  republics  of  suflioient 
size  and  importance  to  afford  material  for  inference;  bat 
on  the  great  continents  of  the  West,  where  states  enjoy- 
ing that  democratic  form  of  government  abound,  the 
standard  of  public  morals  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  be 
the  envy  of  the  monarchies  of  the  Old  World. 

The  tradition  of  republican  purity  is  like  that  of  the 
smoothness  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  survives  the 
adverse  testimony  of  the  ages;  for  since  the  Teucrians 
seeking  the  Latian  shores  were  buffeted  by  .^Golus  at 
Juno's  prayer,  or,  centuries  later,  the  apostolic  shipmen 
were  driven  up  and  down  in  Adria  by  a  tempestuous 
wind  called  Euroclydon,  that  dolorous  sea  has  ever  been 
subject  to  the  agitations  which  to-day  disturb  the  theories 
of  travellers  fleeing  the  storm-clouds  of  the  north  and 
hoping  to  And  the  coasts  of  Carthage  or  of  Italy  bathed 
with  sunlit  ripples.  There  are  days  of  flawless  perfec- 
tion on  the  Mediterranean  just  as  there  are  men  of  spot- 
less repute  in  republican  governments ;  but  days  of 
exceeding  beauty  are  perhaps  less  rare  on  seas  without 
pretensions  to  calm,  and  upright  statesmen  are  perhaps 
more  common  in  mon&rehies  which  have  no  peculiar 
attribute  of  purity. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  unfair  to  expect  a  higher 
standard  of  morals  under  the  Third  Republic  than  under 
the  Second  Empire,  but  for  the  reproaches  uttered  against 
that  regime  by  Republicans  who,  under  Louis  Napoleon, 
ascribed  all  the  ills  which  befell  humanity  in  France  to 
the  Imperial  rule,  and  who,  in  their  optimist  belief  in 
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the  purifying  effect  of  their  cherished  form  of  govern- 
ment, used  to  cry,  "  Only  let  us  found  the  Republic,  and 
then  you  will  see  the  moral  reform  we  shall  effect  in 
France."^  The  utterance  of  that  aspiration  and  its 
failure  to  be  realised  point  once  more  to  the  tendency 
of  the  French  to  find  in  formulas  and  theories  cures  for 
the  ills  inherent  to  human  societies.  After  the  First 
Empire,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  British  Constitution 
which  was  to  reinvigorate  the  nation ;  during  the  Second 
Empire  it  was  the  Republic  which  was  to  cleanse  France 
of  corruption  in  high  places.  Towards  the  close  of  M. 
Camot's  Presidency  a  popular  and  mordant  caricaturist* 
depicted  the  Republic  as  an  obese  demi-rep  decked  out 
in  an  attire  unbecoming  to  her  mature  age,  and,  as  she 
passes  in  review  before  a  group  of  elderly  politicians, 
they  exclaim,  "And  to  think  how  lovely  she  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Empire."  If  such  a  portrait  of  the  Republic 
exaggerates  her  defects,  it  is  certain  that  her  form  and 
character  little  resemble  the  ideal  honestly  hoped  for  by 
some  of  those  who,  inspired  by  a  sincere  and  Utopian  love 
of  liberty,  strove  to  upset  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  glitter  of  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  having  dazzled 
all  Europe,  and  the  second  downfall  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty  having  involved  France  in  irreparable  disaster, 
the  expositors  of  the  causes  of  the  French  defeat  laid 
such  stress  upon  the  public  and  private  corruption  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Imperial  regime,  whether  politicians, 
functionaries,  courtiei*s,  or  speculators,  that  the  idea 
grew  that  the  new  rulers  of  the  land  were  to  be  the 

1  **Laissez-nou8  fonder  la  R^publique  et  vous  verrez  comment  nous 
moraliserons  la  France'^  (Eugene  Pelletan). 
a  M.  Forain. 
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incarnation  of  a  chastened  nation.  Tliat  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  court  did  not  encourage  a  high  tone  of 
morality  is  undisputed.  That  the  embellishment  of  the 
capital,  to  form  a  sumptuous  setting  for  the  fStes  which 
attracted  thither  all  the  pleasure-seekers  of  the  globe, 
fostered  a  spirit  of  jobbery  infecting  all  the  departments 
of  the  State  cannot  be  doubted.  That  the  mal-oigani- 
satioQ  of  the  army  which  succumbed  to  the  forces  of 
Germany  was  partly  due  to  the  dishonest  incapacity  of 
persons  in  authority  is  one  of  the  accepted  causes  of  the 
rout  of  France.  At  tihe  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  had 
Louis  Napoleon  been  more  sagacious  in  diplomacy,  had 
he  treated  Italy  with  more  foreseeing  skill  at  Villafranoa, 
and  not  left  Austria  to  be  crushed  at  Sadowa,  he  would 
not  have  had  to  take  the  field  alone  gainst  united  Ger- 
many; and  with  French  arms  victorious  the  world  would 
have  heard  very  little  of  the  demoralisation  of  the  Second 
Empire,  though  not  one  moral  fault  had  been  uncom- 
mitted of  those  laid  to  its  charge.  If  the  cannonading 
of  Saarbriick,  a  bombardment  ad  u«um  Delphint,  had  with 
the  aid  of  an  effective  ally  been  followed  by  a  Magenta 
and  a  Solferino,  instead  of  by  Mars-la- Tour  and  Sedan, 
the  presence  of  a  child  of  fourteen  on  a  battle-field,  instead 
of  being  reprobated  as  the  final  meretricious  display  of  a 
corrupt  system,  would  have  been  cited  as  a  feat  not  less 
meritorious  than  that  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Cr^^y;  and, 
when  the  Prince  Imperial  had  succeeded  as  Emperor  of 
the  French,  Meissonier  would  have  added  the  "  Baptism 
of  Fire"  to  his  gallery  illustrating  the  Napoleonic 
legend. 

Laxity  of  morals,  whether  public  or  private,  displayed 
by  persons  in  authority  is  of  more  detrimental  example 
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in  a  republican   government  than  in  a  monarchy;  and 
conversely,  an  exemplary  court  has  a  greater  effect  for 
good  in  a  nation  than  has  an  ill-regulated  one  for  evil. 
In  England  a  continuance  of  the  practices  of  Carlton 
House  would  not  have  corrupted  the  nation,  but  would 
have  terminated  the  Hanoverian  succession;   while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pure  example  of  the  court  of  Queen 
Victoria   was   an   unmixed   advantage   to   the    English 
people,  and  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  with- 
drawing that  influence,  was  probably  the  most  important 
national  event  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    But  in  this  respect  no  comparison  can  be  insti- 
tuted between  England  and  France.     We  take  pride  in 
the   Crown   of  England  as  the  symbol  of  the   British 
Empire  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  British  race ;  but  we 
have  a  peculiar  reverence  for  our  royal  house,  due  to  our 
affection   for  the   Sovereign,   who  has  set  a  blameless 
example  to  two  complete  generations  of  her  people,  and 
also  due  to  the  fact  that  in  a  nation  where  there  has 
never  been,  as  formerly  in  France,  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  nobility  and  commonalty  the  royal  family  alone 
stands  aloft  as  a  caste  apart, —  for  which  special  reason 
marriages  of  its  members  with  subjects  are  to  be  depre- 
cated.    In  modern  France  dynasties  are  only  temporary 
expedients,  never  accepted  by  a  unanimous  nation,  so 
that  the  most  upright  of  sovereigns  could  have   little 
opportunity  of  making  his  example  felt.     In  the  case 
of  the  Second  Empire,  if  its  frivolous  influences  were 
unduly  extensive,  it  is  because  the  preponderant  position 
of  Paris  in  the  country,  and  the  perennial  tendency  of 
that  city  to  gaiety  caused  the  luxurious  excesses  of  the 
Tuileries  to  bo  reflected  over  the  French  people  to  an 
abnormal  degree. 
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The  converse  proposition  that  Itixity  of  morals  in  a 
republican  regime  is  more  widely  pernicioufi  than  under 
a  moaarcfay,  requires  so  special  qualification  when 
applied  to  France.  If,  therefore,  the  malady  which 
tainted  an  autocracy  reappears  under  a  republic  with  its 
purifying  pretensions,  the  last  state  of  the  country  is 
worse  than  the  first.  After  the  Irish  famine  economista 
ascribed  its  baleful  consequences  to  the  fact  that  the  diet 
of  the  peasantry'  was  the  simplest  of  food-stuffs,  so  that 
when  the  potato  failed  starvation  was  inevitable.  Thus 
also  if  France,  having  reduced  herself  to  the  simplest 
regimen,  finds  that  it  fails  to  supply  her  with  moral 
sustenance,  it  is  clear  that  she  is  in  a  situation  more 
unfavourable  than  when  the  Republic  existed  only  as  a 
resource  to  fall  back  upon. 


n 

Of  the  various  parliamentary  scandals  with  which  the 
career  of  the  Republic  has  been  chequered,  the  most 
typical  was  the  Panama  affair;  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  French  public  perpetuates  the  sordid  legend  is 
a  symptom  of  its  demoralising  belief  in  the  venality  of 
legislators.  The  thrift  of  France  had  subscribed  fifty 
millions  sterling  for  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  undei-taken  by  M.  de  Lesaeps,  the  maker  of  the 
Suez  Canal;  and  in  1892,  most  of  that  money  having 
disappeared,  it  was  known  that  he  and  others  were  to  be 
tried  on  the  charge  of  misappropriating  it.  Considering 
the  colossal  sum  lost  by  the  French  public  in  this  enter- 
prise, little  interest  was  taken  in  the  coming  trials  till  it 
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was  suddenly  stirred  by  the  dramatic  suicide  of  a  well- 
known  financier,  closely  connected  with  the  Panama 
Company  and  with  leading  politicians,  driven  to  death, 
it  was  said,  by  menaces  and  demands  of  blackmail. 
Then  succeeded  a  period,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  witnessed  in  a  great  capital  save  at  a  time  of  revo- 
lution. In  the  Chambers  wholesale  denunciations  of 
ministers,  senators,  and  deputies  took  the  place  of  debate. 
A  parliamentary  committee  was  charged  to  sift  accusa- 
tions brought  against  members  of  selling  their  votes 
which  passed  the  law  authorising  the  Panama  Company 
to  solicit  money  from  the  public;  but  the  inconclusive 
proceedings  excited  rather  than  allayed  the  popular  thirst 
for  scandal.  The  people  of  Paris  seemed  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  of  corruption  and  of  delation.  Morning  and 
evening  the  journals  announced  each  day  the  arrest  of 
some  prominent  politician,  or  the  details  of  a  midnight 
domiciliary  search,  and  the  sinister  query  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  was  often  on  men's  lips  ^^d  qtiand  une  nouvelU 
eharrette  t " 

Emotion  reached  its  height,  and  the  sense  of  national 
shame  its  depth,  when  the  Prime  Minister  of  France 
ordered  the  prosecution  of  two  of  his  own  chosen  col- 
leagues in  the  Cabinet  for  corrupt  traffic  of  their  office, 
demanding  of  the  Chamber  that  parliamentary  immunity 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  men  who  sat  by  him  at  the 
council  board.  These  two  ministers  were  eventually  dis- 
charged by  the  magistrates,  after  a  secret  inquiry,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  prosecutions  were  set  on  foot  with 
undue  recklessness.  But  the  error  was  even  more  sig- 
nificant than  would  have  been  the  conviction  of  the 
ministers.     Had  proofs  of  their  guilt  been  made  public 
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it  would  have  beea  said  that  the  Cabinet  to  save  its  own 
good  name  was  forced  to  pursue  its  unworthy  members; 
but  that  the  first  Minister  of  the  Republic  should  have 
been  moved  thus  gratuitously  to  compromise  his  ministry 
and  his  party  by  announcing  to  the  civilised  world,  with- 
out overwhelming  proof,  that  the  colleagues  he  had 
chosen  to  govern  France  were  suspected  criminals,  re- 
vealed his  belief  that  the  political  society  in  which  he 
lived  was  sapped  with  corruption. 

M.  de  Lesseps,  tried  without  a  jury,  received  a  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment,  afterwards  quashed  on  a  technical 
point;  and  his  son,  arraigned  at  the  assizes  with  a  band 
of  politicians  for  giving  and  receiving  bribes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  passing  of  the  Panama  Bills,  was,  with  one 
or  two  persons  of  no  importance,  found  guilty  and  sent 
to  gaol.  A  hundred  deputies  and  senators  were  said  to 
be  implicated  in  the  matter.  Eleven  only  were  prose- 
cuted by  the  Government,  of  whom  six  had  been  Cabinet 
Ministers,  one  having  been  Premier,  and  two  others 
holders  of  the  Seals  of  Justice.  Only  four  of  these 
members  of  Parliament  appeared  before  a  jury,  the  prose- 
cutions during  the  secret  preliminaiy  inquiry  being 
abandoned  f^inst  the  best  known  of  the  accused.  Of 
the  four  who  st<x>d  a  public  trial,  M.  Baihaut,  an  insig- 
nificant ex-Miniater,  confessed,  unluckily  for  himself, 
and  received  a  severe  sentence;  but  the  jury  acquitted 
the  others,  interpreting  the  general  sentiment  that  the 
real  criminals  would  be  further  screened  if  these  minor 
offenders  were  punished.  Public  opinion  was  thus  left 
in  a  state  of  unsatisfied  suspicion.  The  proceedings  in 
the  courts  and  in  Parliament  had  stirred  up  the  mud  of 
the  political  moraaaes  without  cleansing  the  land  of  those 
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malarial  deposits.  Nothing  was  clear  but  that  millions 
had  disappeared,  and  that  the  persons  punished  could 
account  for  only  a  trifling  sum.  It  was,  indeed,  incon- 
ceivable that  the  entire  nation  should  have  been  thrown 
into  agitation,  and  that  ministers  should  have  been 
moved  to  arraign  their  own  colleagues,  if  the  real  cause 
of  the  emotion  were  the  paltry  peculation  of  one  minor 
politician. 

It  is  a  delicate  matter  for  a  stranger  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  charges  brought  by  Frenchmen  against  Frenchmen; 
but  as  no  study  of  parliamentary  institutions  under  the 
Republic  would  be  complete  without  some  account  of  the 
unhappy  scandals  which  periodically  affect  the  legislat- 
ure, one  may  avoid  the  invidious  task  by  noting  their 
moral  effect  on  the  nation,  together  with  the  opinions  of 
French  people  on  the  subject.  In  this  way  light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  theory  that  representative  institutions 
reflect  the  character  of  a  people ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
French,  as  a  nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  integrity, 
which,  combined  with  self-denying  industry,  is  of  a  high 
order;  yet  no  Frenchman  would,  without  serious  qualifi- 
cation, predicate  the  same  of  the  whole  body  of  legislators. 
I  therefore  propose  to  deal  with  this  question  by  citing 
the  statements  of  persons  implicated  in  the  Panama  affair, 
and  the  comments  upon  it  of  some  of  those  who  worthily 
represent  the  average  sentiment  of  the  French  nation. 

The  sentence  passed  on  the  aged  M.  de  Lesseps  pro- 
duced wide-spread  indignation  in  France,  although  his 
sanguine  recklessness  in  projecting  a  repetition  of  his 
Egyptian  triumph  had  ruined  thousands  of  French  homes. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  his  previous  popularity  quickened 
that  feeling,   it  having  been  won  on  the  eve  of  the 
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national  diaastera  by  a  durable  achievement,  which  had 
caused  its  author  to  be  acclaimed  abroad,  when  he  crossed 
the  mutilated  frontier,  as  the  upholder  of  the  geoius  of 
France,  further  discredited  since  the  War  by  politiciana 
for  whose  sordid  sins  he  was  now  the  scapegoat.  Elected 
to  the  Academy,  he  was  not  asked  for  the  wonted  literaty 
credentials,  for,  as  Renan  said  to  him  at  his  reception,' 
"After  Lamartine,  you  have,  I  think,  been  the  man  the 
moat  beloved  of  otir  century  " ;  ominous  words  in  the  lips 
of  a  master  of  irony;  for  the  lyrical  promoter  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  had  to  compare  him- 
self before  he  died  to  the  vanquished  of  Fharsalia,  to 
Belisarius,  and  to  other  neglected  heroes  fallen  from  a 
high  estate. 

M.  Baihaut,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  having  taken  a 
Iwibe  of  jE12,000  when  Minister  of  Public  Works,  was 
one  of  those  statesmen  produced  in  abundance  under  the 
Republic  whose  names  convey  no  idea  to  their  country- 
men. He  was,  however,  in  intellectual  training  the 
superior  of  many  of  his  political  peers,  having  been 
educated  as  an  engineer  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and 
it  woa  in  a  Cabinet  presided  over  by  another  pupil  of  that 
school,  M.  de  Freycinet,  that  he  held  a  portfolio.  His 
confession  threw  an  instructive  light  on  the  psychological 
attitude  to  their  public  duties  of  politicians  of  a  certain 
type.  "In  proposing  the  bill  legalising  the  Lottery 
Loan,"  he  said,  "I  considered  that  I  was  performing  a 
useful  and  laudable  action  which  might  have  saved  the 
Panama  Company.  Having  brought  in  the  hill  I  was 
assailed  by  the  temptation  to  consider  myself  merely  as 
an  engineer,  and  aa  having  in  that  capacity  aided  a 
>  AprU  23,  1866. 
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company  in  economising  its  fonds,  thus  acquiring  the 
consequent  right  to  a  share  in  the  profits."^ 

This  member  of  a  respectable  profession  who  had  left 
it  for  the  more  lucrative  trade  of  politics,  hastening  to 
secure  in  it  a  comfortable  competence,  conscious  of  the 
brief  duration  of  ministries  and  of  the  uncertainty  of 
return  to  office,  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  a  solitary  exam- 
ple of  the  results  of  the  parliamentary  system.  He  was 
the  only  politician  punished  for  the  traffic  of  his  vote, 
and  sympathy  for  him  might  have  been  greater  but  for 
the  fact  that  four  years  before,  amid  the  applause  of  his 
party,  he  had  obtained  the  condemnation  for  libel  of  one 
who  had  anticipated  his  own  confession.  In  his  election 
address  of  the  same  year,  referring  to  the  clearing  of  his 
character,  he  declared  that:  *'It  behooved  devoted  Repub- 
licans to  repress  the  licence  of  a  press  which  does  not 
shrink  from  calunmiating  and  sullying  even  the  best  of 
citizens."  So  proud  was  the  ex-Minister  of  this  senti- 
ment, that  he  had  it  appended  to  his  biography  in  the 
official  handbook  of  the  Chamber  of  1889,  from  which  he 
was  expelled. 

Dr.  Cornelius  Herz  is  a  witness  whose  unsupported 
evidence  might  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  but  he  only 
echoed  general  opinion  in  France  when  he  said,  ^^Bai- 
haut's  real  crime  was  his  confession ;  for  there  is  many  a 
colleague  of  his  in  the  Chamber  who  ought  to  be  his 
colleague  in  Etampes  gaol."  The  events  which  termi- 
nated the  French  career  of  Dr.  Herz  may  have  biassed  his 
judgment  against  the  politicians  of  the  Republic,  but  no 
one  in  Europe  had  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  lives 
and  methods.      The   cosmopolitan  financiers  who,  from 

^  Proems  de  Corruption,  Coiir  d' Assises  de  la  Seine,  Mars,  1803. 
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lands  beyond  the  Rhine,  have  croeaed  the  Vosges  and  the 
Jura  to  regulate  the  riches  of  France,  have  not  perhaps 
all  the  influence  ascribed  to  them  by  anti-Semitic  zealots ; 
but  Dr.  Herz,  who  was  as  curious  a  figure  as  any  por- 
trayed by  Balzac,  was  undoubtedly  a  potent  manipulator 
of  the  finances  and  politics  of  the  Republic.  For  the  part 
he  played  in  the  Panama  affair  he  incurred  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  passed  in  bis  absence,  but  his  acte  thus 
requited  were  committed  at  a  time  when  Republican  min- 
isters and  politicians  vied  with  one  another  to  do  him 
honour.  The  offspring  of  Bavarian  Jews,  he  esteemed 
so  lightly  the  accident  of  his  birth  in  a  French  frontier 
department  that  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  official  register  records  that  it  was  as  an  Ameri- 
can savant  that  he  received  from  the  Republic  an  exalted 
rank  in  the  Legion  of  Honour, —  so  high  that  it  was  never 
attained  by  Charcot,  whose  scientific  attainments  were  of 
more  popular  celebrity.  But  "science"  is  not  an  exact 
term,  and  the  peculiar  knowledge  possessed  by  Dr.  Herz, 
which  ministers  splendidly  recognised,  perhaps  deserved 
to  be  thus  denominated. 

Of  the  money  abstracted  from  the  Panama  funds  for 
illegitimate  purposes,  apart  from  the  amounts  said  to 
have  been  spent  in  direct  bribery,  enormous  subsidies 
were  made  to  persons  who  claimed  that  they  could  be 
useful  to  the  Company  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press. 
The  magnitude  of  the  sums  paid  by  commercial  enter- 
prises in  France  to  organs  of  publicity  is  an  important 
feature  of  journalism  in  a  country  where  the  lucrative 
commodity  of  advertisement  takes  a  less  well-defined 
form  than  is  usual  in  English  newspapers.  If  a  journal 
which  demands  an  exorbitant  payment  for  its  recommen- 
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dation  of  a  speculative  undertaking  be  owned  by  a  senator 
or  a  deputy,  the  subsidy  cannot  perhaps  be  described  as 
the  purchase  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  though  it  may 
affect  a  vote  when  the  project  is  submitted  to  the  Cham- 
bers. But  this  subsidising  of  the  press  has  produced  an 
abuse  more  dangerous  and  subtle  than  that  of  the  direct 
bribery  of  individual  legislators.  M.  Floquet's  connec- 
tion with  the  Panama  affair  cost  him  the  Presidency  of 
the  Chamber,  though  he  was  not  deemed  to  have  made 
personal  profit  out  of  it.  Nevertheless,  he  avowed  that 
when  Prime  Minister  he  had  laid  hands  upon  £12,000  of 
the  funds  subscribed  by  his  humble  countrjrmen  for  the 
piercing  of  the  Isthmus,  and  had  utilised  it  in  combating 
the  enemies  of  the  Government  on  questions  unconnected 
with  the  Panama  Canal.  He,  moreover,  justified  his 
action :  he  would  not  deign,  he  said,  to  plead  that  he  had 
an  exceptional  crisis  to  cope  with  (the  Boulangist  move- 
ment being  at  its  height  in  1888);  he  took  his  stand  on 
the  general  principle  that  under  normal  circumstances  it 
was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  a  ministry  to  supervise  the 
distribution  of  such  subsidies  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
being  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Government.^ 

No  theory  more  perilous  was  ever  enunciated  in  a 
representative  assembly.  It  is  a  monstrous  doctrine  that 
the  chief  of  a  ministry  should  sanction  and  legalise  the 
misappropriation  of  private  property  by  demanding  a 
share  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  State ;  or  that  the  mere 
announcement  by  company  promoters  that  they  have 
money  to  bestow  on  persons  likely  to  procure  them  the 
countenance  of  Parliament  and  of  Executive  should  jus- 
tify a  minister  in  soliciting  quietly  a  share  of  the  bounty, 

1  Chambie  des  D^putte :  Stance  du  23  D^cembre,  18d2. 
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thuH  coinmittiog  the  Government  to  the  sapport  of  the 
enterprise,  whatever  its  meiits.  Requests  for  money, 
moreover,  addressed  by  ministers  to  a  company  depend- 
ent on  ministerial  favour  have  the  effect  of  commands: 
ttipendia  orant;  precet  erant  sed  qjtibus  cuntradici  non 
pottet.^  It  was  not  to  supply  electioneering  funds  that 
the  peasant  or  the  shopkeeper  offered  his  frugal  savings 
to  the  promoters  of  the  Canal ;  and  that  the  ministry  of 
the  moment  had  the  right  to  make  such  a  levy  was  a 
sophistry  worthy  of  an  unscrupulous  despotism.  The 
pretence  was  that  the  investors  were  members  of  the 
electorate  which  had  entrusted  the  Government  with 
the  general  interests  of  the  nation;  but  even  if  French 
ministries  lasted  for  years,  and  were  supported  by  vast 
majorities  in  the  country,  the  principle  laid  down  would 
be  indefensible.  At  this  particular  crisis  had  a  national 
plebiscite  been  taken  the  opponents  of  the  Ministry 
would  have  had  a  great  majority,  and  as,  moreover,  most 
of  the  thrifty  in  France  take  no  interest  in  politics,  the 
actual  supporters  of  the  Government  must  have  been  very 
few  among  the  investors  on  whose  money  M.  Floquet 
demanded  tribute  "  in  the  superior  interest  of  the 
Republic." 

If  M.  Floquet's  Ministry,  which  lasted  for  ten  months, 
and  M.  Rouvier's  for  half  a  year,  could  plead  that  "  the 
superior  interest  of  the  Republic  "  justified  their  levy  of 
subsidies  from  a  commercial  enterprise  to  keep  them  in 
possession  of  ministerial  advantages,  it  is  easy  to  see 
whither  this  doctrine  would  lead.  Private  members  of 
Parliament  who  owned  journals  would  argue  that  the 
interest  of  the  State  required  similar  grants  for  their 
>  TMltiu,  mtt.  iv.  4fl. 
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prints  which  might  by  a  change  of  ministry  become 
Government  organs;  while  other  legislators  would  plau- 
sibly reason  that  the  accident  of  not  having  capital 
invested  in  the  press  did  not  exclude  them  from  the 
sphere  of  "the  superior  interest  of  the  Republic,'*  and 
that  it  was  as  legitimate  for  them  so  to  seek  the  means 
of  paying  for  their  households  and  their  pleasures,  as  for 
their  journalistic  colleagues  thus  to  satisfy  their  printers 
and  their  paper-merchants.  If  the  Panama  affair  had 
been  an  isolated  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this 
point ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  principle  has  been 
followed  by  ministers  both  before  and  since  the  adventure 
of  M.  Floquet,  who  paid  a  severe  penalty  for  his  adoption 
of  it. 

From  the  mental  process  which  warrants  a  politician 
in  taking  irregular  subsidies  to  maintain  him  in  his 
political  situation  to  that  which  condones  the  application 
of  such  funds  to  his  private  needs  the  transition  is  peril- 
ously easy.  Every  one  who  has  lived  in  France  has  had 
pointed  out  to  him  the  sumptuous  dwelling  of  this  or 
that  ex-minister,  who,  it  is  said,  has  had  no  other  calling 
or  possible  source  of  profit  than  politics,  since  the  days 
when  he  perforce  inhabited  a  very  modest  abode.  Idle 
tales  of  this  kind  are  not  easy  to  verify,  and  might  be 
disregarded,  as  well  as  similar  stories  often  told  with 
minute  detail  in  the  journals,  but  that  their  currency 
displays  the  demoralising  belief  that  there  are  politicians 
who  make  fortunes  out  of  their  public  functions.  One  of 
the  ministers  involved  in  the  Panama  affair  threw  some 
light  on  the  conception  formed  by  politicians  of  a  certain 
type  concerning  their  rights  in  this  respect.     When  the 
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Ribot  Ministry  announced  to  the  Chamber  that  two  of  its 
members,  MM.  Rouvier  and  Roche,  were  to  be  prose- 
cuted, the  former,  iu  the  courae  of  a  bold  defence  before 
a  hostile  House,  said,  "  I  have  the  oooBciouanesB  of  hav- 
ing had  the  affairs  of  this  country  in  my  hands  without 
my  fortune  haying  abnormally  increased,"' and  the  only 
possible  interpretation  of  those  measured  words,  uttered 
by  a  practised  speaker  at  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  is 
that  he  held  that  there  is  a  normal  point  up  to  which 
a  minister's  private  fortune  may  legitimately  increase 
during  his  tenure  of  office. 

The  salary  paid  to  a  French  minister  is  only  ;£2400  a 
year,  and  in  Paris,  where  living  is  dear,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  household  inhabiting  one  of  the  palaces  pro- 
vided for  ministers  to  save  money  out  of  that  stipend. 
The  "  normal "  augmentation,  therefore,  of  his  resources 
which,  accordiug  to  M.  Rouvier,  is  permissible  to  a 
minister  of  the  Republic  during  his  term  of  office  cannot 
come  out  of  his  salary;  and  if  he  resign  his  portfolio  a 
richer  man  than  when  he  accepted  it,  he  must  have 
utilised  his  public  position  for  his  private  pecuniary 
advant^e.  This  need  not  mean  either  that  he  appropri- 
ated the  money  of  the  nation  or  that  he  accepted  bribes. 
He  may  merely  have  turned  to  his  own  profit  information 
acquired  in  the  public  service;  but  that  method  of  gain- 
ing riches,  if  it  be  accepted  as  legitimate,  is  of  even 
greater  danger  to  the  commonwealth  than  proceedings 
which,  when  detected,  can  be  penalised  as  ciiraes.  M. 
Rouvier  was  one  of  the  most  experienced  ministers  of  the 
Republic,  having  held  the  portfolio  of  Finance  in  five 
Cabinets,  one  of  which  he  presided  over;  but  he  did  not 
■  Cbunbre  des  Mpuiiiii :  iMance  ilu  20  IMccmbre,  1802. 
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speak  for  all  contempt^rarr  office-bearers,  manj  of  wboim 
reject  with  indignation  his  theory.  At  the  same  time,  so 
current  is  the  belief,  eren  among  Republicans,  that  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  whether  in  or  oat  of  office,  look  npon 
politics  as  a  IncratiYe  profession,  that,  soon  after  the 
eyents  which  elicited  M.  BonTier's  doctrine*  a  Radical 
depntj  ^  bfought  in  a  bill  providing  that  each  parliamen- 
tary candidate  on  the  eve  of  the  p?ll  should  snbmit  to 
investigation  the  total  value  of  his  property,  and,  if 
elected,  he  should,  at  the  expiry  of  his  mandate,  consent 
to  a  similar  inquest  to  show  that  his  means  had  not 
augmented  during  his  legislative  career.  The  project 
was  hardly  practical,  but  its  proposal  was  significant. 

m 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  comments  on  the  general 
question  of  political  corruption  made  by  spectators  who 
represent  unbiassed  and  intelligent  French  opinion,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  testimony  of  extreme  partisans  whether 
Reactionary  or  Socialist. 

No  defenders  of  the  Republic  have  denied  the  existence 
of  corruption  in  its  legisUture  or  the  impunity  of  the 
offenders.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  more  than  one  of 
them,  the  most  respectable  champion  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  the  parliamentary  system,  the  Journal  des  DihaU. 
When  the  Chamber  invalidated  the  election  of  M.  Wilson, 
the  son-in-law  of  President  Grevy,  who  had  reappeared 
on  the  political  scene,  a  Radical-Socialist  deputy  protested 
that  the  unpunished  ^^Panamists^  were  triring  to  make 
their  own  offences  forgotten  by  virtuously  excluding  a 

1 M.  Bcanqnier :  Dcpoty  for  Bfninyin, 
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former  ally,  whose  deliuquencieB  were  of  a  remoter  date 
than  theirs.  The  comment  of  the  organ  of  the  Moderate 
RepubUcans  was  significant.  No  doubt,  said  the  D6batt, 
there  are  a  number  of  "  Panamist "  deputies  in  the  pres- 
ent Chamber  as  corrupt  as  M.  Wilson,  but  it  is  unjust  of 
jou  Radicals  to  suggest  that  they  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Moderates  :  "  If  we  have  to  revive 
this  sad  history  of  Panama  we  can  prove  that  among  the 
men  most  deeply  compromised  were  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  Radical  party." ' 

The  study  of  the  drama  is  essential  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  political  as  well  as  the  social  phases  of  the 
French  nation.  The  masterpieces  of  Augier,  for  example, 
portraying  the  members  of  the  bom^oisie  which,  having 
made  the  Revolution,  considered  that  its  work  was  done 
because  they  had  grown  rich  thereby,  are  as  instructive 
for  the  period  of  Louis  Philippe  as  the  memoirs  of  Barante 
or  the  treatises  of  Tocqueville. '  In  France,  moreover, 
the  drama  bears  a  more  important  relation  to  the  life 
of  the  people  than  in  England,  where  the  revived  art  of 
the  playwright  is  in  its  infancy.  In  Paris  the  public  of  the 
theatres  represents  every  class  of  the  population,  and  the 
leading  critics,  whose  weekly  articles  are  waited  for  with 
an  interest  unknown  in  otiier  countries,  have  to  possess 
not  only  literary  erudition  and  artistic  instinct,  but  also 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  every  popular 

>  Journal  det  DibaU,  27  Fdriier,  1804. 

i  •'  Avec  f^mite  Augier,  AleiBodre  Damas  reeteca  le  Mmoln  et  le  juge 
iDCOTTiiptible  de  quaranlf  onii^as  de  noire  biatoire  ROcIale"  (A.  M^irM, 
de  TAcaddmle  Fran^aise) ,  This  was  also  tbe  opinion  of  M.  Talne,  who 
made  tbe  men  and  women  of  tbe  comedies  of  Augier  and  of  Dumas  Ilia 
the  subject  of  two  philosophical  esaaya  on  contemporair  French  t;p«a.— • 
Vie  et  Opinloni  dt  M.  Oralniorge,  xril,,  sviU. 
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sentiment,  political,  moral,  or  social.  Thus  a  comedy  of 
modem  life,  studied  together  with  the  attitude  of  its 
audience  and  the  comments  of  its  critics,  will  sometimes 
give  a  juster  insight  into  a  subject  of  actual  interest  than 
all  the  polemics  ever  written  upon  it. 

M.  Sarcej,  the  veteran  of  dramatic  criticism,  is  so 
celebrated  for  his  theatrical  chronicle  in  the  Temps  that 
it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  he  was  an  uncompromising 
Republican  polemist  who  fought  by  the  side  of  Grambetta 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The  year  after 
the  Panama  trials,  a  highly  laudatory  article  of  his  roused 
public  curiosity  in  a  play  entitled  L^Hngrenage^  by  a 
young  writer,  M.  Brieux.  M.  Sarcey,  after  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  piece,  advised  his  disciples  to  read  as 
well  as  to  see  this  '^most  happy  essay  in  political 
comedy."^ 

The  story  is  that  of  a  self-made  provincial  manufacturer, 
persuaded  by  his  wife,  who  wishes  to  live  in  Paris,  and  by 
a  senator  who  wishes  to  utilise  him,  to  come  forward  as 
candidate  for  the  Chamber.  Reluctantly  consenting,  he 
commences  the  electoral  campaign  with  high-minded 
ideas  of  the  duties  of  a  deputy,  refusing  to  lend  himself 
to  the  practices  usual  in  a  contest,  until  his  agents  tell 
him  that  the  local  politicians  do  not  want  a  professor  of 
morals,  but  a  delegate  to  perform  their  jobs.  He  makes 
his  mark  in  the  Chamber,  but  his  business  in  the  country 
suffers  from  his  absence  ;  and  while  he  is  realising  that  a 
brilliant  politician  cannot  support  a  family  in  Paris  on  a 
pound  a  day,  his  friend  the  senator  introduces  a  company 
promoter,  who  has  in  hand  a  scheme  for  piercing  the 
Simplon,  which  only  needs  the  authority  of  Parliament 

1  Feollleton  da  Tenps.  21  Mai,  199i. 
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for  the  raising  of  a  few  millions  sterling  to  complete  a 
new  line  of  communication  between  France  and  Italy^,  to 
aid  in  effecting  which  is  an  act  of  pureet  patriotism. 
The  plausible  promoter,  at  the  close  of  an  interview  with 
the  deputy,  leaves  on  his  table,  as  if  by  accident,  a  cheque 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  at  first  indignantly  returned,  but 
finally  taken  by  the  wife,  to  whom  the  financier  protests 
that  it  is  merely  a  trifling  offering  for  her  works  of 
charity.  The  play  follows  the  story  of  the  Panama 
scandal  up  to  the  moment  when  the  denunciations  begin, 
and  the  bribed  legislators  are  menaced  with  exposure. 
At  this  point  it  departs  from  its  historical  model,  in 
making  the  deputy  refund  his  bribe,  with  a  public  con- 
fession and  resignation  of  his  seat,  amid  the  unanimous 
execration  of  his  political  friends. 

This  comedy  formed  the  theme  of  an  interesting  essay 
by  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  on  the  moral  standard  of  the 
political  world.  M.  Lemaitre,  who  has  since  become  an 
Academician,  his  election  being  greatly  due  to  his  mas- 
terly dramatic  criticisms,  is  the  most  philosophic  critic 
of  the  day.  He  described  the  play  as  the  *'  adventures 
of  an  honest  man  who  turned  politician  and  finally  he- 
came  an  honest  man  again."  He  proceeded  :  "  The  work 
is  excellent.  It  brings  to  mind  clearly  and  vigorously 
things  that  we  know,  but  that  we  never  know  well 
enough.  It  is  too  true  that  in  a  democracy,  perhaps 
more  than  in  other  regimes,  politics  becomes  the  mistress 
of  falsehood,  of  hypocrisy,  and  of  cowardice.  It  is  too 
true  that,  in  the  society  in  which  we  live,  a  bandit  like 
this  calm,  cynical  old  senator  is  as  certainly  a  scoundrel 
as  ttiat  he  is  '  a  man  of  aven^  morality ' ;  and,  amid 
the  life  that  we  lead,  with  no  other  objects  than  money. 
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vanity,  and  pleasure,  there  are  among  our  public  men 
charming  fellows,  and  even  *  men  of  integrity,'  who  have 
been  guilty  of  scurvy  transactions,  the  turpitude  of 
which  they  have  only  realised  the  day  they  were  threat- 
ened in  the  name  of  abstract  morality,  which  probably 
their  denouncers  have  practised  very  indifferently."^ 

M.  Lemaftre,  it  will  be  observed,  joins  issue  with 
Montesquieu  on  an  important  point.  We  shall  have  to 
return  to  his  appreciations,  which  are,  like  much  of  his 
writing,  perhaps  too  pessimistic,  though  they  are  of  value 
as  being  those  of  one  who  reflects  as  well  as  guides  the 
opinion  of  the  most  cultivated  classes  in  France.  More 
important,  perhaps,  than  his  analysis,  or  the  less  sub- 
jective eulogy  of  M.  Sarcey,  was  the  unanimously  cordial 
reception  of  the  piece  by  the  Parisian  public,  quick  to 
resent  in  the  theatre  political  allusions  displeasing  to 
any  section  of  it.  M.  Sardou  had  to  withdraw  Thermi" 
dor  from  the  Theatre  Frangais,  because  there  were  apolo- 
gists to  resent  reflections  made  on  Robespierre  and  the 
butchers  of  1794  ;  but  there  were  none  to  protest  against 
this  indictment  of  the  parliamentary  morals  of  the  living 
representatives  of  the  people.* 

1  Feuilleton  du  Journal  des  DSbcUs,  20  Mai,  1894. 

*  VEngrenage  is  a  mechanical  tenn  signifying  the  relative  disposition 
of  cog-wheels  to  one  another,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  being  caught  in 
moving  machinery.  There  was  a  curious  incident  connected  with  the 
licensing  of  this  play.  The  censor  had  previously  refused  to  license  one 
by  M.  Maurice  Barrte  on  the  same  subject  of  parliamentary  corruption, 
entitled  Une  Joumie  Parlementairey  though  when  it  was  afterwards  pro- 
duced privately  at  the  Th^&tre  Libre  the  Debats  described  it  as  ''a  singu- 
larly sober  sketch/^  Consequently  VEngrenage  was  refused  by  many 
managers  for  fear  of  the  censor,  who,  however,  when  it  was  brought  to 
him  took  the  unufiual  step  of  asking  the  Minister  to  read  it.  It  happened 
that  the  department  of  Fine  Arts  was  then  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of 
unusually  high  character,  M.  Spuller,  and  he,  thinking  that  the  moral  of 
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Thia  recogDition  by  the  French  public  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  parliamentary  corrtiption  leads  to  the  f^raveBt 
phase  of  the  whole  question  —  the  indifference  of  an 
honest  people  to  the  political  dishonest;  of  its  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  M.  FranQois 
Coppee,  though  a  poet,  is  a  keen  observer  of  the  sub- 
lunary ways  of  his  countrymen ;  and  he,  after  the  Panama 
trials,  predicted  that  at  the  general  election,  a  few  months 
later,  "The  candidates  released  on  an  'ordonnance  de 
non-lieu,' '  or  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  the  Seine,  will  ob- 
tain the  most  imposing  majorities ;  and  to  have  met 
with  such  an  accident  will,  in  election  addresses,  be  de- 
scribed aa  '  having  been  calumniated,  and  having  suffered 
for  the  Republic.'"  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  even 
without  the  implicated  politicians  being  called  upon  to 
pose  as  martyrs,  or  to  apologise.  The  Reactionaries, 
who  in  the  Chamber  had  displayed  fatuous  feebleness 
the  play  might  b«  useful  tor  some  of  hla  former  kUIm,  who  hftd  brought 
discredit  on  the  Opportimlat  party,  licensed  it«  puhllc  represeiitatlon ;  ao 
this  mercllew  attack  on  the  parliamentary  syateni  was  given  to  the  world 
with  the  special  Imprimatur  of  Qambetta'B  chosen  friend.  It  was  produced 
in  the  summer,  when  fashionable  Reactionaries,  who  sneer  at  InstitutloBS 
of  the  Republic,  eschew  theatres ;  and  It  was  a  curious  spectacle  to  sea 
the  bouse  throng  with  people  of  the  middle  and  humble  classes,  approv- 
ing wlUi  their  applause  the  sombre  picture. 

>  An  "  ordonnance  de  non-lieu "  to  some  extent  corresponds  to  a 
decision  of  a  police  magistrate.  In  our  country,  that  there  is  not  enough 
evidence  against  an  accused  peison  to  go  to  a  jury,  with  the  important 
difference  that  the  proceedings  which  result  in  the  "non-lleu,"  or  in  the 
committal  to  the  assizes,  are  secret.  Hence  the  dissatlsfled  aosplcion 
aroused  when  most  of  the  politicians  arrested  on  the  charge  of  corruption 
in  the  Panama  affair  were  released,  without  the  public  having  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  influences  or  motives  which  had  induced  the  magistrates  to 
tike  that  course,  the  French  judges,  though  incorruptible  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  being  necessarily  amenable  to  political  Influences,  as 
they  are  111-pi^  funcUonaries  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  politicians  for 
thch:  promotion. 
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when  the  public  was  freshly  zealous  for  a  cleansing, 
were  not  likely  to  be  formidable  in  the  constituencies, 
with  the  nation  weary  of  the  scandal;  but  their  un- 
changing ineptitude  would  not,  without  the  imperturba- 
ble apathy  of  the  French  electors,  have  8ufl5ced  to  secure 
impunity  for  those  of  whom  M.  Copi^^e  wrote,  and  in 
some  rural  districts  the  frugal  peasants,  convinced  that 
no  sane  man  would  take  the  manifest  trouble  of  seeking 
a  seat  in  the  Chamber  except  for  motives  of  personal 
profit,  had  no  sympathy  with  their  less  prudent  neigh- 
bours in  their  indignation  at  the  malversation  of  their 
expected  gains  by  their  parliamentary  representatives. 

Thus,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  electors  to  the 
conduct  of  their  representatives,  a  French  deputy  lacks 
a  potent  motive  for  keeping  on  the  path  of  integrity. 
But,  apart  from  the  natural  disinclination  of  the  French 
population  to  occupy  itself  with  politics  and  with  matters 
generally  which  do  not  directly  concern  it,  there  is  want- 
ing in  France  the  force  which  is  most  effective  to  make 
an  industrious  people  take  interest  in  current  affairs  out- 
side the  domestic  horizon  of  thrift  and  toil.  From  time 
to  time  a  revolutionary  or  patriotic  wind  passes  over  the 
land,  inspiring  the  peaceful  inhabitants  with  ideas  which 
take  them  beyond  their  local  surroundings,  but  even 
in  such  crises  the  minority  alone  is  so  swept  along. 
To  educate,  therefore,  the  French  electorate  at  normal 
periods,  an  organisation  of  party  government  would  be 
necessary.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  such  education 
would  benefit  any  section  of  the  population  ;  but  without 
the  party  system,  with  its  direction  of  the  choice  of 
candidates  and  its  vigilance  over  the  public  conduct  of 
political  opiK>nents,  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  ordinary 
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French  elector  ever  waking  out  of  his  apathy  with  regard 
to  matters  which  do  not  affect  his  private  interests. 


IV 

The  party  system  ia  probably  the  strongest  purifying 
agent  in  parliamentary  government  under  extended  suf- 
frage. Before  further  examining  this  proposition  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  some  preliminary  observations.  It 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  standard  of  political  morality  in  France  to-day 
and  under  past  regimes.  Some  indiscreet  defenders  of  the 
Republic  have  declared  that  if  the  Wilson  scandal  and  the 
Panama  affair  were  discreditable,  political  morality  was  as 
low  in  France  under  Louis  Philippe  and  Louis  Napoleon. 
The  suggestion  that  under  all  governments,  constitutional 
monarchy,  democratic  dictatorship,  and  parliamentary  re- 
public, corruption  Is  the  characteristic  of  French  political 
life,  is  unpatriotic.  It  is  true  that  the  downfall  of  the 
Middle-class  Monarchy  was  hastened  by  the  condemna- 
tion of  two  ez-Miaistera  1  who  had  acted  on  the  famous 
recommendation  of  M.  Guizot,  "  make  yourselves  rich," 
in  a  sense  not  contemplated  by  that  pattern  of  personal 
integrity ;  but  the  governing  class  at  that  epoch  was  the 
elect  of  limited  suffrage,  and  the  extent  of  the  evil  was 
small.  To  it  the  corruption  which  existed  under  the 
Second  Empire  bore  aa  little  resemblance  as  to  that  which 

1  "  Quelquea  fklts  &:Ut&iita  de  comiption  dfeouverls  par  hasard  avalent 
p«tsuadd  h  U  nation  que  toute  la  clttase  qui  gouTero&it  ^tait  corrompue  " 
(Tocquerille).  In  1M7  M.  Teste,  Miniiterof  Public  Works  in  the  GuiuH 
minlstiy  of  1S40,  &nd  General  Cubiirea,  Minister  of  War  in  M.  Tbl«n' 
ministry  of  the  same  year,  were  convicted  for  having  taken  bribea  In  con- 
nection wiib  It  tniulng  concevioa. 
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has  developed  since  tlie  war.  That  fortunes  were  made 
by  persons  attached  to  the  Government  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  connection  with  the  improvements  of  Paris,  and  that 
jobbery  was  connived  at  by  the  authorities,  is  probable 
enough.  But  parliamentary  corruption  can  only  exist 
under  a  parUamentary  regime,  and  though  certain  minis- 
ters  were  believed  to  traffic  their  influence,  members  of 
the  Corps  Legislatif  were  shielded  from  the  temptation  of 
selling  their  votes  by  the  paternal  arm  of  their  Imperial 
master. 

The  most  common  form  of  political  corruption  in  Eng- 
land during  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  bribery 
of  electors  by  candidates  for  Parliament;  but  as  that 
offence  has  been  almost  stamped  out  in  our  country  by 
severe  legislation,  and  as  the  mild  phase  of  it  existing  in 
France  has  been  treated  of  elsewhere,  there  is  no  need  to 
deal  with  it  here.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  inquire 
why  the  parliamentary  system  in  England  has  escaped 
evils  which  now  ravage  political  society  in  France  under 
circumstances  somewhat  similar. 

A  striking  result  of  the  later  progress  of  civilisation  is 
the  assimilation  in  certain  respects  of  the  moral  standard 
of  nations  hitherto  distinct  by  tradition,  race,  or  geograph- 
ical position.  It  is  not  the  march  of  democracy  but  the 
march  of  civilisation  which  levels  international  distinctions. 
The  most  manifest  effect  of  the  development  of  rapid 
means  of  transit  and  communication  is  that  they  are  mak- 
ing paramount  the  rule  of  plutocracy  in  the  most  civilised 
communities ;  and  under  that  sway  the  tone  and  moral 
standard  of  societies  are  assimilated  according  to  the  civi- 
lisation which  they  enjoy  rather  than  according  to  their 
race-origin  or  their  political  institutions.     This  is  most 
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evident  in  great  cities.  The  Spanish  and  the  French  are 
both  of  Latin  race,  and  enjoy  similar  electoral  franchise ; 
hut  Paris  has  fewer  ethical  points  of  resemblance  with 
Madrid  than  with  London  or  with  New  York.  The  reason 
is  that  the  capital  of  Spain  stands  outside  the  modern 
movement,  while  the  other  three  cities  are  centres  of  the 
new  civilisation,  in  instant  communication  with  one  another 
at  every  moment  of  the  living  day.  The  closeness  of 
that  connection  is  due  to  the  artificial  markets  of  the 
world,  which  have  been  so  developed  by  electric  inventions 
that  the  stock-exchange  has  become  more  powerful  to 
influence  the  spirit  of  modem  peoples  than  any  religion 
however  catholic,  than  any  philosophy  however  humanita- 
rian. 

Voltaire  imbued  the  court  of  Potsdam  with  hia  tenets ; 
Montesquieu  ripened  his  doctrines  in  visiting  England, 
and  thereby  changed  the  history  of  France,  as  well  aa 
supplying  material  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  Adam  Smith's  theories  travelled  abroad  and 
begat  a  school  of  French  economists.  But  those  great 
international  teachers  filled  the  minds  of  men  inhabiting 
diverse  countries  with  new  ideas  on  ethical,  governmental, 
and  commercial  questions  without  producing  a  new  coa- 
mopolitian  sect  such  as  our  later  civilisation  has  given 
birth  to.  To-day  the  monopolists  or  railway  kings  at 
New  York  and  Chicago,  or  the  financiers,  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, of  London  and  Paris  have  more  influence  in  shaping 
the  ethics  of  the  world  than  all  the  philosophers  had  in 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  tele- 
graph, which  puts  two  hemispheres  in  as  close  communi- 
cation as  two  adjacent  streets,  the  financial  operators  of 
the  globe  form  a  fraternity  powerful  to  set  up  and  main- 
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tain  its  nkcmJ  oode  in  di^  and  is  lands  remoie  feom  one 
aacn.ber.  Oct  g^nxsTMXiQZi  is  ixn  tiie  £t^  to  bare  sdeu 
p0]:»ula.ticmfi  dmn^nnlwtd  hv  tiie  desipe  of  riches,  bat  tht 
frris&s  tlii2s  GM^UBtd  in  tLe  past  vo^  isolatad  and  loealisad. 
The  Listonr  ol  Lav«  the  Seottisb  renuirer.  wbo  manipu- 
lated tLe  fina&offt  of  FraiKie  vben  tbe  Sootb  Scsa  Bubiile 
WMS  takmg  place  in  England,  indicates  that  before  the 
Unit^  States  existad.  and  before  tbe  Jems  were  emano- 
patod.  there  vere  oocmopcflitan  financiers  of  the  tjpe 
fmmm^r  to-dar :  bat  it  also  shows  that  men  of  boondless 
miagination  and  enei^  then  had  th»r  inflw^noe  circom- 
aeribed.  Xearlj  a  eentarr  later  the  tidings  of  the  Battie 
of  Waterioo.  on  which  the  prosperitj  of  Europe  depoided, 
was  not  known  in  England,  almost  within  earshot  of  its 
cannonading,  for  forty-eight  hoars  after  its  decision  ;  and 
though  the  first  news  of  it  came  to  a  banking-house,  it 
eanaed  leas  mooej  to  change  hands  in  ^Kcolaticm  than 
takes  place  in  Paris  on  the  morrow  of  a  skirmish  in  Sooth 
Africa,  the  result  of  niiich  cannot  hare  anr  direct  and 
legitimate  effect  on  the  resources  and  peptics  of  France. 

When,  therefore,  in  spite  of  this  Ajadmil^ting  process*  a 
different  ethical  code  seems  to  reg^ulate  pc^dcal  life  in  the 
two  nations  at  the  head  of  European  cirilisation.  it  is  clear 
that  the  community  which  escapes  the  evils  into  which  the 
other  falls  must  be  possessed  of  special  safeguards.  We 
must  dismiss  the  idea  that  the  standard  of  probity,  handed 
down  from  less  civilised  times,  is  hi^er  in  one  of  those 
nations  than  in  the  other.  The  French  are  a  people 
remarkable  for  their  honesty ;  and  we  may  take  it  that  in 
the  two  countries  the  honest  in  matters  relating  to  money 
and  property  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  population. 
But  in  England  as  well  as  in  France  are  to  be  found  in 
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various  walke  of  life  men,  such  aa  M.  Lemaitre  describes, 
of  averi^  integrity,  who  are  capable  of  committiag,  or 
who  have  committed,  acts  of  turpitude,  which  they  decline 
to  recc^^e  as  infringing  the  laws  of  abstract  morality, 
until  one  day,  by  omitting  some  technical  precaution,  they 
find  themselyes  charged  with  an  indictable  oGFence.  Here 
is  a  trustee  who,  by  bought  connivance,  diverts  to  his  own 
profit  the  money  of  women  or  children  left  to  his  care ; 
here  is  an  offender  who,  by  adroit  menaces,  compasses  the 
suicide  of  an  embarrassing  accomplice.  All  who  have 
practised  the  law  know  of  the  masked  existence  of  such 
persons  in  local  positions  of  credit,  and  sometimes  they 
enter  even  the  House  of  Commons.  In  late  years  two 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  have  been  convicted 
for  oEFences  against  property ;  one  of  them  of  the  type 
unhappily  growing  in  influence  in  all  prosperous  coun- 
tries —  the  speculator  who,  at  his  best,  seeks  to  enrich 
himself  without  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  community ; 
the  other  a  country  gentleman  of  the  class  which  has  pro- 
duced the  most  respectable  of  English  statesmen. 

Thug  we  must  recognise  that  in  our  country,  as  in 
France,  honourable  positions,  which  ought  to  be  held  only 
by  men  of  probity,  are  sometimes  filled  by  the  dishonest 
and  the  predatory.  But  if  such  ill-disposed  persons 
occasionally  find  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
how  is  it  that  their  detected  misdeeds  never  take  the  form 
of  offences  connected  with  their  legislative  mandate  ?  It 
cannot  be  from  any  scruple  on  their  part.  A  man  who 
would  plunder  women  or  ruin  scores  of  homes  would  not 
shrink  from  trafficking  his  vote  from  a  sentimental  respect 
for  the  high  tradition  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
great  motive  power  to  keep  wavering  members  on  the 
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path  of  parliamentary  integrity  is  the  party  system,  and 
this  is  wanting  in  France.  The  annals  of  political  corrup- 
tion under  the  Republic  clearly  show  that  the  legislators 
who  sell  their  votes  and  commit  hke  offences  are  not  as  a 
rule  men  who  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  would  mis- 
appropriate or  defraud.  They  are  usually  M.  Lemutre's 
"men  of  aven^  morality,"  who  in  a  great  capital  fall 
under  the  influence  of  that  cosmopolitan  code  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  follows  civilisation.  They  are  of  the  ethi- 
cal type  of  those  who  in  commercial  countries  accept  the 
secret  commissions  in  trade,  decried  by  English  judges,  or 
of  those  members  of  our  legislature  who,  for  a  considera- 
tion, lend  their  names  to  the  directorates  of  unsound 
companies  —  though  it  should  be  said  that  this  temptation 
to  miBuse  his  parliamentary  position  leas  often  assails  a 
French  legislator,  the  title  of  Member  of  Parliament  not 
having  in  France  an  expansive  effect  on  the  credulity  of 
'  investors.  Such  men,  seeing  that  their  colleagues  some- 
times augment  their  resources  by  methods  which,  dubious 
outwardly,  infringe  no  abstract  principle  of  morality, 
imitat«  them  till  insensibly  they  arrive  at  the  mental  con- 
dition described  in  the  confession  of  the  Minister  who 
alone  was  punished  in  the  Panama  affair. 

There  is  no  restraining  power  in  the  French  parlia- 
mentary system  to  arrest  a  member  on  his  easy  descent, 
and  he  knows  that  if  he  escape  penal  condemnation  he 
wiU  enjoy  relative  impunity.  Many  deputies  are  men  of 
high  integrity  ;  but  virtue  in  a  lai^  assembly  is  of  small 
force  without  organisation,  and  moreover  a  group  of  legis- 
lators leagued  together  merely  as  a  vigilance  committee 
would  have  neither  consistency  nor  durability,  which  the 
discipline  of  party  can  alone  effect.     Corruption  of  the 
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kind  which  has  undermiaed  the  Repuhlio  could  not  co- 
exist with  party  government.  A  party  whose  miniBters 
or  supporters  had  incurred  as  much  suspicion  as  fell  on 
the  politicians  acquitted  in  the  Panama  affair  would  under 
it  be  swept  out  of  existence  for  a  period.  When  the  first 
denunciations  appeared,  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  avert 
that  fate  would  have  said  to  their  implicated  colleagues, 
"  In  spite  of  your  abilities  and  of  the  manifest  exaggera- 
tion of  these  charges,  we  must  part  company,  for  though 
you  may  have  been  culpable  only  of  indiscretion,  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  identified  with  doubtful  transactions";  and 
the  Opposition,  eager  not  to  lose  its  vantage,  would  scan 
with  equal  keenness  the  acts  of  its  own  members.  With 
party  government  the  electorate  would  not  have  appeared 
to  condone  those  scandals.  But  as  it  was,  when  a  deputy 
involved  in  them  went  before  his  constituents,  whose  local 
interests  he  had  well  served,  with  no  opponent  more 
formidable  than  the  nominee  of  some  decayed  or  immature 
group,  they  gave  their  votes  to  the  old  member  whose 
inBuence  with  the  prefecture  in  the  past  had  benefited  the 
district,  rather  than  to  the  new-comer  whose  denunciations 
had  no  authority;  whereas  had  each  electoral  district  been 
the  scene  of  a  contest  between  organised  parties,  the  same 
spectacle  would  not  have  been  presented. 

While  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  scandals  which 
recur  in  the  parliamentary  government  of  France  would 
be  restrained  if  party  organisation  could  be  applied  to  it, 
there  is  no  more  prospect  of  the  introduction  of  the  party 
system  than  there  is  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings.  It  is,  however,  useful  to  note  the  evils  which 
may  result  from  its  absence  as  a  warning  to  all  parlia- 
meats  to  avoid  breaking  up  into  groups.      These  out- 
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breaks  or  exposures  of  political  corruption,  therefore,  are 
a  sign  not  that  the  French  nation  has  become  demoral- 
ised, but  rather  that  it  is  endowed  with  a  system  of 
government  unsuitable  to  its  temperament,  which  seems 
to  make  it  the  accomplice  of  the  misdeeds  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, over  whom,  owing  to  the  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  has  little  real  control.  Thus  corruption  under  the 
Republic  constitutes  another  condemnation  of  the  parlia- 
mentary system  in  France.  That  the  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment under  which  such  scandals  have  increased  is 
Republican  in  form  has  not  much  to  do  with  their  cause. 
No  doubt  the  incidents  which  have  marked  the  history 
of  the  Republic  since  it  has  been  governed  by  Republi- 
cans have  most  eflEectively  gibbeted  the  pretension,  that 
the  name  of  Republic  inspires  with  virtue  the  citizens 
under  the  regime  bearing  that  name.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  absence  of  a  monarch  but  the  presence  of  the  pai'lia- 
mentary  system  which  troubles  France.  The  advantage 
imputed  to  the  monarchical  form  of  government  over  the 
republican  in  this  respect  is  that  a  sovereign,  being  the 
tangible  head  of  the  State,  is  held  responsible  for  abuses 
which  flourish  imder  his  rule,  and  his  crown  being  at 
stake  if  they  continue,  he  might  use  his  personal  influence 
to  check  them ;  but  this  could  not  apply  to  a  revived  or 
improvised  constitutional  monarchy  in  France,  as  such  a 
regime  would  naturally  rest  on  the  parliamentary  system, 
which  would  not  cast  off  its  defects  because  it  was  pre- 
sided over  by  a  nominally  irremovable  sovereign.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  form  of  govern- 
ment labelled  Republican  which  might  repress  the  evils. 
The  Consulate,  for  example,  was  a  Republic  unburdened 
with  parliamentary  institutions,  and  brought  into  exist- 
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eDce,  on  the  eve  of  the  century  now  ending,  by  the 
corruptioDB  of  another  republican  system. 

Two  other  causes,  sometimes  cited  as  conducing  to  polit- 
ical corruption  under  the  Republic,  need  not  occupy  our 
attention  —  democratic  franchise  and  payment  of  mem- 
bers. The  Monarchy  of  July,  under  which  members  were 
elected  by  limited  suffrage  and  were  unpaid,  was,  as  we 
haye  seen,  hastened  to  its  end  by  parliamentary  scandals 
which  gave  currency  to  the  belief  that  the  legislature  so 
constituted  was  a  corrupt  body.  In  the  ensuing  half  cen- 
tury of  universal  suffrage  the  popular  vote  has  been  in- 
consistent in  its  decisions ;  but  parliamentary  corruption 
seems  to  have  been  only  an  accidental  result  of  its  exer- 
cise during  one  period  of  its  erratic  history.  The  con- 
verse  result  expected  by  some  of  its  doctrinaire  admirers 
has,  however,  not  been  realised.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  democratic  electorate  has  had  a  purifying  influence  on 
its  representatives. 

As  to  the  payment  of  members,  the  opponents  of  the 
practice  say  that  it  encoura^s  corruption  in  two  ways. 
It  induces  parliamentary  representatives  to  regard  a  polit* 
ical  career  as  a  source  of  profit,  and  it  introduces  into 
parliament  needy  men  whose  poverty  makes  them  easy 
victims  to  bribery.  The  former  is  the  more  valid  objec- 
tion ;  but  it  applies  more  strongly  to  the  payment  of 
ministers,  for  they  are  remunerated  much  more  highly 
than  ordinary  members,  and,  moreover,  if  their  appetites 
are  thus  whetted  for  making  profit  out  of  politics,  their 
opportunities  are  infinitely  greater  than  are  those  of  mere 
senators  and  deputies.  The  latter  objection  is  the  more 
plausible  ;  but  when  any  scandal  has  occurred  under  the 
Third  Republic  in  which  legislators  have  been  accused  of 
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corrupt  dealings,  it  has  not  been  clearly  shown  that  those 
most  implicated  were  men  who  had  no  other  source  of 
income  than  their  salary  of  a  pound  a  day.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  deputy  whose  name  has  been  most  conspicu- 
ously associated  with  corruption  in  the  French  legislature 
was  a  very  rich  man  from  his  youth,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent Panama  affair  the  most  suspicious  cases  were  those 
of  senators  and  deputies  to  whom  a  daily  stipend  of 
twenty-five  francs  was  not  of  supreme  importance.  It  is 
possible  that  there  have  been  indigent  legislators  liying 
penuriously  on  their  allowance,  who  have  been  tempted 
to  add  to  it  by  corrupt  means ;  but  such  cases,  when  they 
occur,  may  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  unhealthy  tone  per- 
vading political  circles  than  to  the  system  which  seems  to 
encourage  the  presence  in  Parliament  of  men  without 
resources.  If  the  payment  of  members  aggravates  in  any 
wise  the  evil,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  primary 
causes.  Members  are  paid  in  countries  where  venality  is 
not  imputed  to  politicians,  and  in  France  the  practice  has 
become  part  of  the  legislative  system,  accepted  alike  under 
authoritative  and  parliamentary  regimes.  It  is  approved 
of  by  representatives  of  all  opinions,  and  the  most  disin- 
terested inquirers  into  the  origin  of  political  corruption 
under  the  Republic  have  laid  no  stress  on  it. 


There  is  another  phase  of  the  ethical  results  of  the 
present  regime  in  France  which  is  often  the  subject  of 
discussion.  The  Republicans,  who  used  to  compare 
Napoleon  III.  with  Tiberius,  declared  that  not  only  had 
his  rule  reproduced  the  political  corruption  of  the  Roman 
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Empire,  bat  that  under  it  private  morals  had  sunk  to  so 
low  a  level  that  only  the  elevating  influence  of  a  republic 
could  raise  them  again.  The  idea  waa  aincerely  cherished 
by  some  of  the  irreconcilablea  of  the  heroic  age  of  repub- 
licanism, who  thought  that  France,  chast«ned  by  the 
tribulations  of  war,  would  find  in  the  Republican  form  of 
government  a  refuge  from  the  luxurious  excesses  of  the 
Second  Empire.  As  M.  Jules  Ferry  said,  after  its  tragic 
fall,  *'  France,  delivered  from  the  corruptions  of  the  Empire, 
has  entered  into  the  period  of  the  austere  virtues." 

Though  they  sometimes  accompany  one  another  there 
is  no  necessary  association  between  public  corruption  and 
a  low  standard  of  morals  in  private  life,  any  more  than 
there  is  between  virtue,  domestic  or  political,  and  the 
Republican  form  of  government.  Aa  to  the  former 
proposition,  M.  Grevy  is  the  most  conspicuous  Repub- 
lican example  in  France  of  one  who  regarded  the  tenure 
of  office  as  a  source  of  personal  profit ;  and  he  was  such 
a  model  of  domestic  propriety  that  it  was  his  too  blind 
affection  for  his  family,  combined  with  a  too  zealous 
practice  of  the  virtue  of  unluxurious  thrift,  which  led 
him  into  public  wrong-doing.  That  private  austerity 
is  fostered  under  a  republic  is  a  theory  based  on  no 
historical  experience  since  the  abnormal  period  of  Puritan 
rigour  under  the  English  Commonwealth ;  and  the  sole 
previous  experiment  of  Republican  government  in  France, 
which  lasted  long  enough  to  produce  a  school  of  morals, 
was  the  Directory,  under  which  every  iniquity,  public 
and  private,  was  encouraged,  the  incarnation  of  the 
regime  being  Barras,  whose  venality  was  eclipsed  by 
his  profligacy.^ 

'  Tlie  following  ia  tLe  Ustimouj  of  one  of  hla  co-dlrectora,  La  Ravel- 
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The  stern  Republicans,  who  chafed  at  the  decadence 
of  private  morality  under  the  Second  Empire,  had  not 
in  their  predictions  the  support  of  even  the  legends  of 
pseudo-classicism ;  for  in  the  revolutionary  tert-book  of 
antiquity,  the  biographer  of  the  young  Anacharsis  had 
pointed  out  that  ^^Periclds  autorisa  la  licence,  Aspasie 
Tetendit  et  Alcibiade  la  rendit  aimable."^  It  is  right 
to  say  that  the  Third  Republic  has  been  as  innocent  of 
Aspasias  as  it  has  been  destitute  of  the  statesmanship 
of  Pericles,  or  the  brilliancy  of  Alcibiades.  Neither  has 
it  reproduced  modern  types  like  Barras,  which  flourished 
under  the  First  Republic,  and  were  the  direct  offspring 
of  the  great  Revolution ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  mixture  of  the  true  revolutionary  stock  with 
imperial  and  constitutional  strains,  has  not  been  a  dis- 
advantage. There  would  have  been  no  cause  for  ex- 
pecting the  standard  of  human  conduct  to  be  transformed 
by  the  Republic,  had  not  the  opponents  of  the  Second 
Empire,  seeing  that  it  licensed  abuses  public  and  private, 
ascribed  them  to  the  form  of  government  instead  of 
to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  national  and  inter- 
national as  well  as  dynastic,  which  preluded  the  war 
of  1870. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  in  spite  of  history,  the  fiction 
is  wide-spread  beyond  France  and  beyond  the  ranks  of 
the  austere  denouncers  of  the  Second  Empire.  Hence 
strangers  who    come    from    monarchical    countries    are 

li^re:  *^Aa  Luxembourg  Barras  n^^tait  entomb  que  des  chefs  de 
Tanarchie  la  plus  crapuleuse,  d^aristocrates  les  plus  corrompus,  de  femmes 
perdues^  d^hommes  ruin^,  d^agioteurs,  de  mattresses  et  de  mignons.  La 
d^bauche  la  plus  6cheve\6e  se  pratiquait  de  son  aveu  dans  sa  maison^^ 
{Memoires  de  La  Revellihre  lApeaux), 

*  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis  en  Grece,  yol.  i.  ^.  de  1788. 
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unfaTourably  impressed  with  certain  spectacles  whicli 
meet  their  eye  under  the  Republic,  though  the;  would 
pass  unnoticed  under  any  other  regime.  For  example, 
the  frequentation  of  the  foyer-de-danse  at  the  Opera 
does  not  in  Paris  imply  a  tendency  to  irregularity  of  life, 
such  as  habitual  visits  behind  the  scenes  of  theatres 
in  other  capitals  might  suggest.  That  spacious  green- 
room is  the  resort  of  all  classes  of  Parisians,  serious  as 
well  as  gay,  of  men  of  letters  and  of  ambassadors,  of 
artists  and  of  fashionable  idlers.  But  a  foreigner  coming 
to  France,  imbued  with  the  notion  that  austerity  is 
the  badge  of  the  earnest  Republican,  suffers  a  pang  of 
disillusion  when  he  recognises  legislators  of  the  Republic 
among  the  familiar  frequenters  of  the  backstairs  of  the 
opera-house,  even  though  he  be  aware  that  in  Paris  a 
man's  innocence  and  respectability  are  no  more  ques- 
tioned if  he  passes  an  occasional  half-hour  in  that  nimble 
resort,  than  in  London  if  he  spends  his  evenings  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

M.  Gamier's  gilded  edifice  is  ofGcially  known  as  the 
National  Academy  of  Music.  It  is  a  sub-department  of 
the  State,  depending  on  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  agile  members  of  the  corps-de-ballet  are  function- 
aries of  the  Republic.  Like  other  public  servants  in 
France  they  are  poorly  paid,  and  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  constitutes  a  peril  for  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  to  whom  those  amiable  persons  address  their 
grievances.  Hence  it  was  that  when  the  Panama  scan- 
dal overshadowed  France,  stories  were  rife  of  this  or 
that  public  man  having  had  recourse  to  the  funds  sub- 
scribed by  peasants  for  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus,  to 
supplement  the  official  salary  of  a  dancer  who  threatened 
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to  desert  her  Republican  protector  for  a  rich  Reac- 
tionary, whose  income  did  not  depend  on  services  ren- 
dered to  the  State.  There  may  have  been  isolated 
cases  of  this  description,  but  it  was  not  to  provide 
for  the  irregular  pleasures  of  politicians  that  political 
corruption  was  introduced  into  the  Republic.  To  judge 
from  the  cases  on  which  most  light  was  thrown,  the 
motive  inducing  public  men  to  make  illicit  profit  out 
of  a  political  career  has  usually  been  a  desire  of  con- 
solidating a  position  of  worldly  prosperity  and  outward 
respectability. 

Nevertheless,  the  Republic  has  not  exercised  a  good 
influence  as  the  public  guardian  of  decency,  compared 
even  with  the  decried  Imperial  regime.  A  Republican 
who  with  his  pen  helped  to  upset  it,  and  who  later  was 
a  well-known  Opportunist  deputy,  was  constrained  to 
make  this  avowal:  "The  famous  corruption  of  the  Em- 
pire, how  innocent  it  would  seem  if  put  side  by  side 
with  the  depravity  unredeemed  by  good-humour  which 
has  succeeded  it !  "  ^  Tolerance  of  the  unseemly  has  in- 
deed made  sensible  progress  since  the  days  when  under 
the  Second  Empire  Madame  Bovary  was  the  object  of  a 
Government  prosecution  as  an  immoral  publication.  The 
indictment  of  Flaubert's  masterpiece  was  ridiculous,  but 
the  fact  that  the  Empire  could  undertake  such  a  prose- 
cution proves  that  the  official  sense  of  decency  was  less 
dormant  than  it  is  under  the  Republic.  Books  of  the 
class  which  in  those  days  were  read  by  stealth,  are  now 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  windows  of  the  boulevards,  and 

1  M.  Henri  Fouquier,  for  many  years  Republican  Deputy  for  the  Basses 
Alpes,  in  a  review  of  the  Souvenirs  du  Marquis  de  Massa,  1840-71  (April 
80,  1897). 
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the  word  "pornographic,"  then  only  familiar  to  the 
curious  in  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
come  into  common  usage  to  connote  a  class  of  journal  as 
unmistakably  as  others  are  designated  Reactionary,  or 
Radical,  or  Clerical.  The  illustrations  of  such  papers, 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets,  are  of  a  character  which 
would  have  insured  their  seizure  by  the  police  under  the 
Empire ;  and  here  the  Third  Republic  may  be  charged 
with  having  sinned  actively  ae  well  as  passively,  for 
there  is  at  least  one  instance  of  its  ministers  having 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour  the  editor  of  an 
organ  of  blackmail  as  well  as  of  lubricity. 

These  are  not  the  animadversions  of  Reactionary  desire 
to  asperse  the  Republic  or  of  alien  prudery.  The  fore- 
most to  deplore  what  is  here  described  are  Frenchmen 
of  tried  Republicanism.  M.  Berenger  is  a  Republican 
whose  record  of  patriotic  services  is  remarkable.  Though 
a  peaceful  magistrate,  he  was  wounded  in  the  war ;  after 
which  he  was  a  deputy  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
a  Minist«r  under  M.  Thiers.  Since  then  an  irremovable 
senator  and  a  member  of  the  Institute,  he  is  one  of  the 
few  French  legislators  whose  names  are  associated  with 
useful  legislation,  he  being  the  author  of  the  "  Berenger 
Laws"  in  favour  of  first  offenders.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  restraining  the  exposure  in  the  public  streets  of 
pictures  and  inscriptions,  from  the  view  of  which  women 
and  children  ought  to  be  protected,  and  the  result  of  his 
efforts  was  to  bring  down  upon  him  a  shower  of  con- 
tumely not  experienced  by  any  of  the  culprits  in  the 
Panama  affair.  Nor  in  his  laudable  effort  did  he  receive 
any  support  from  the  Government  of  the  Republic.  Its 
supineness  was  possibly  another  proof  of  the  ineptitude 
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of  the  parliamentary  system,  for  to  insure  the  passing 
of  a  law  which  excites  the  opposition  of  the  mob,  a 
strong  Government  is  required.  It  is  probably  the  fear 
that  its  career  may  be  shortened  by  a  month  or  two  that 
restrains  any  ministry  from  courageously  exercising  its 
power  of  censorship  in  conspicuous  places  of  Parisian 
entertainment.  M.  Sarcey  has  been  quoted  in  these 
pages  as  a  Republican  as  well  as  a  critic.  No  one  more 
tenaciously  than  he  resented  the  interference  of  the  Im- 
perial censor.  No  one  was  ever  more  tolerant  of  the 
broad  forms  of  national  wit,  handed  down  from  Rabelais 
and  Moliere.  Yet  he,  under  the  Third  Republic,  has 
protested  week  after  week  against  the  revolting  lan- 
guage put  into  the  mouths  of  performers  on  public 
scenes,  which  would  inevitably  have  been  erased  by 
the  censor  in  the  prodigal  days  of  the  Empire,  before 
M.  Ferry's  period  of  austere  virtue  had  commenced, 
when  the  extreme  of  licence  was  thought  to  have  been 
reached  in  the  brilliant  couplets  which  led  MM.  Meilhac 
and  Halevy  to  seats  in  the  French  Academy.  At  that 
period,  however,  M.  Taine  was  a  contributor  to  La  Vie 
Parisienne. 

VI 

It  has  been  said  in  favour  of  republican  licence  that  it 
is  not  attractive,  and  that  proposition  deserves  a  short 
examination.  It  is  true  that  by  a  perversity  which  some- 
times affects  even  well-balanced  minds  the  same  conduct 
which  would  seem  of  vulgar  impropriety,  if  followed 
under  certain  circumstances,  assumes  under  others  an  air 
of  romance,  even  though  the  actors  be  the  same.     The 
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eTolutioD  of  the  First  Republic  into  the  Empire  supplies 
samples  of  this  phenomenon.  We  will  not  scrutiniBe  the 
actions  of  Napoleon,  for  he,  whether  Emperor  or  not,  was 
a  great  conqueror  —  all  his  actions,  even  the  basest,  be- 
ing illumined  with  the  glow  of  uiilitary  glory,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  Josephine  too  are  gQded  with  the  reflex  of 
its  luys. 

But  if  we  ponder  on  the  career  of  her  daughter,  we  may 
wonder  what,  if  the  First  Consul  had  not  become  Em- 
peror, would  have  been  the  place  in  history  of  Hortense 
Beauharnais,  and  if  her  husband,  Louis  Bonaparte,  liad 
never  by  fraternal  grace  been  called  King  of  Holland. 
The  doubtful  paternity  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  cer- 
tain mat«mity  of  M.  de  Momy,  would  have  been  unat- 
tractive scandals  in  a  revolutionary  family  of  loose  repute, 
like  those  which  the  chronicles  of  the  Directory  abound 
in,  interesting  only  to  the  curious  student  of  the  period. 
But  Queen  Hortense  is  a  romantic  iigure,  less  material 
than  Catherine  of  Russia,  less  tragic  than  Marie  Stuart, 
yet  classed  in  men's  minds  in  their  category ;  and  her 
crown,  unreal  though  it  was,  served  as  a  halo  for  her  gal- 
lantries. So  we  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Arenenberg  to 
gaze  on  her  features  in  marble,  and  compare  the  senti- 
mental ripple  of  her  "  Partaut  pour  la  Syrie  "  with  the 
fierce  wave  of  the  "Marseillaise,"  admiring  the  variety  of 
a  Revolution  which  provided  a  land  with  two  national 
anthems  so  dissimilar. 

From  this  instance  it  might  be  inferred  that  royal 
rank,  whether  the  heritage  of  birth  or  of  hazard,  gives 
a  glamour  to  irregularity,  and  that  therefore  the  imattrac- 
tiveness  of  republican  licence  helps  to  make  a  Republic  a 
more  salutary  form  of  government.     If  the  sole  function 
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of  a  regime  were  lo  afford  a  pattern  of  life  and  morala  to 
the  people  this  niight  be  bo  ;  good  example  is,  however, 
a  merely  casual  attribute  of  governments.  But  a  pleasure- 
loving  court,  even  if  it  be  more  graceful  in  its  diversions 
than  are  the  councillors  of  a  republic,  is  more  exposed  to 
view,  and  should  a  day  of  retribution  arrive,  even  its 
innocent  pastimes  are  exaggerated  into  crimes.  This  was 
the  fate  of  Marie  Antoinette.  She  was  no  queen  of 
hazard,  but  the  daughter  of  the  Cfesars,  married  to  the 
chief  of  the  dynasty  w)iich  for  eight  centuries  had  ruled 
over  the  nation  it  had  created ;  and  when  that  nation 
arose  and  made  the  royal  pair  the  first  conspicuous  victims 
of  its  grievances,  even  the  youthful  levity  of  the  high- 
spirited  queen,  in  the  days  of  her  splendour,  was  distorted 
to  prove  tlie  depravity  of  the  court,  until  her  libellous 
torturers  persuaded  the  populace  that  she  was  capable  of 
vices  which  the  consorts  of  Claudius  and  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  would  have  blushed  for. 

From  Versailles  on  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tille to  the  Tuileries  on  the  eve  of  the  Prussian  war  is  a 
long  8t€p.  Between  the  refined  prodigality  of  the  last 
courtiers  of  the  Ancient  Monarchy  and  the  audacious 
pranks  of  the  Imperial  revellers  was  all  the  difference 
that  there  is  between  the  stately  measures  of  the  gavottes 
danced  at  Trianon  or  Bagatelle  and  the  dishevelled  rhythm 
with  which  Offenbach  interpreted  the  spirit  of  the  Second 
Empire.  But  between  the  court,  which  inspired  Burke 
with  his  famous  fancy  of  vice  losing  half  its  evil  in  losing 
all  its  grossness,  and  its  boisterous  counterfeit,  which 
reached  its  zenith  when  Sadowa  was  preparing  the  way 
for  Sedan,  there  is  this  point  of  resemblance  :  each  was 
denounced  as  an  immoral  example  of  arbitrary  govern- 
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meat,  the  extravagances  of  which  had  brought  an  uncon- 
niviug  nation  into  an  abyss.  The  causes  which  produced 
the  great  Revolution  are  too  complex  ever  to  be  treated 
incidentally ;  but  whatever  justice  or  injustice  is  contained 
in  that  appreciation  of  the  Second  Empire  this  much  may 
be  said.  If  it  were  true  that  a  lax  moral  code  was  then 
inculcated  by  an  arbitrary  government,  the  nation  could 
retain  its  self-respect  while  it  looked  on  and  regretted 
evils  which  it  could  not  remedy.  But  if  the  sense  of 
decency  be  dulled  under  a  parliamentary  Republic  which 
has  no  court  to  set  an  example  and  no  head  the  removal 
of  which  would  affect  the  organism  of  the  governmental 
body,  the  democracy  itself  becomes  the  accomplice  of  the 
evil  that  prevails.  If  M.  Sarcey  or  M.  Berenger,  or  any 
other  Republicans  of  equally  dissimilar  temperament, 
deplore  that  the  licence  of  the  streets  or  of  popular  resorts 
is  more  fl^rant  than  under  the  Empire,  they  cannot 
adopt  M.  Ferry's  apostrophe  and  throw  the  blame  on  a 
corrupt  despotism,  delivery  from  which  will  give  power 
to  the  people  to  purify  the  land.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  however  unseductive  the  forms  moral  laxity  may 
take  under  a  Republic,  its  prevalence  may  be  of  greater 
detriment  to  the  nation  than  when  displayed  less  repel- 
lently  under  a  punishable  regime. 

For  ills  of  this  nature,  which  are  said  to  be  more  glaring 
under  the  Third  Republic  than  under  the  Second  Empire, 
it  is  probable  that  a  strong  Executive  would  be  more 
elhcacious  than  the  good  example  of  highly  placed  persons ; 
for  respect  for  authority  is  of  such  a  nature  in  France 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  exemplary  virtues 
of  good  rulers  have  any  effect  on  the  public.  It  would 
be  unbecoming  to  refer  to  the  intimate  character  and 
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condact  of  living  men,  but  in  general  terms  it  may  be 
said  that  in  their  private  lives  and  snrroandings  the 
Chiefs  of  the  State  since  the  War  have  been  models  of 
orderly  propriety.  M.  Grevy'a  legitimate  affections  in- 
deed were  so  strong  that  they  incapacitated  him  from  the 
honest  performance  of  public  duty ;  while  his  successor, 
M.  Camot,  furnished  the  spectacle  of  domestic  virtue  of 
the  highest  order,  not  resembling  that  of  a  grasping  peas- 
ant, but  combined  with  dignified  display  and  unsullied 
probity,  worthy  of  the  descendant  of  the  Director  who 
denounced  the  public  and  private  immorality  of  his  col- 
leagues.^ It  cannot  be  said  that  the  life  and  example  of 
that  excellent  President  produced  a  chastening  effect  on 
the  tone  of  the  popular  ballads  or  the  matter  of  the  popular 
prints  circulated  and  sung  in  the  capital  during  his  term 
of  office,  and  these  the  republican  censors  of  the  Republic 
regard  as  the  outward  signs. 

Whether  a  constitutional  sovereign  of  M.  Camot's 
character  would  have  exercised  more  influence  in  this 
direction  is  doubtful  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
two  most  serious  pretenders  to  restore  the  Monarchy  in 
France  were  men  of  austere  regularity  in  their  domestic 
relations.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  who  was  descended  from  Louis  XV.,  and 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  who  was  descended  from  the  Regent 
d'Orleans,  should  have  put  their  respective  forefathers 
to  shame  in  rivalling  one  another  in  domestic  perfection, 
which,  though  a  pleasing  spectacle  for  the  peasants  of 
Lower   Austria  and  of   Buckinghamshire,  was  not  per- 

>  Fn  the  HUtoire  du  Directoire,  by  M.  Ludovic  Sciout,  there  are  re- 
nin rkuhlc  apprt'ciatioiis  by  Carnot  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  his 
co<directorfif  Rewbell,  Barras,  and  La  Revelli^re  L^peaax. 
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mitted  to  influence  the  French  nation.  Those  illustrious 
exiles  seemed  in  their  tonmameDt  of  virtue  to  wish  to 
recall  to  the  world  that  their  common  ancestor  was  not 
Henry  IV.,  of  gallant  and  popular  memory,  but  St.  Louis. 
The  son  of  the  Dae  de  Berry,  especially,  burdened  with 
the  tradition  of  being  a  Child  of  Miracle,  modelled  his 
life  on  a  rule  more  fitted  for  a  cloister  than  for  a  palace, 
a  council-chamber,  or  a  parade-ground;  and  in  marrying 
a  princess  whose  vocation  was  that  of  a  Carmelite,  he 
displayed  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  death  that 
there  are  heights  of  virtue  and  perfection  to  which  it  is 
expedient  that  the  secular  leaders  of  people  should  not 
attain. 

Amid  the  evils  which  civilisation  submits  us  to,  it  is 
a  consolation  that  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  is  unim- 
paired in  its  contact  with  the  ages.  Never  more  than 
now  was  it  salutary  to  know  that  virtue  is  moderation, 
and  that  no  man  is  virtuous  who  goes  to  extremes.  An 
example  of  the  truth  of  that  eternal  verity  is  given  in  the 
ending  of  the  lives  of  two  men,  both  called  in  the  later 
years  of  the  century  to  rule  over  France.  The  one, 
descended  from  a  line  of  kings,  refused  the  throne  of  his 
fathers  because  of  scruples  nurtured  in  an  oratory,  which 
would  not  thrive  in  die  modem  State  when  exposed  to 
atmosphere  neither  dim  nor  mystic.  So  he  died  in  exile 
with  the  renown  of  a  bigot  whose  zealotry  could  not 
be  pierced  with  sentiments  of  patriotism.  The  other,  a 
child  of  the  people,  called  to  the  supreme  power  after  the 
defection  of  the  last  of  the  Kings  of  France,  brought  to 
his  high  office  qualities  also  requiring  self-denial  and 
discipline  which  likewise  would  have  been  virtues  in 
another  sphere ;  and  M.   Grevy  died  an  outcast  from 
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office  which  he  was  deemed  to  have  turned  to  base  pur- 
poses. The  defect  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  was 
the  setting  of  too  great  store  on  the  things  of  this  world; 
that  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  was  his  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  those  of  the  world  to  come.  The  material  virtue 
of  thrift  in  the  one,  and  the  spiritual  virtue  of  mysticism 
in  the  other  were  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  in  their 
respective  spheres  those  two  sons  of  France  are  held  up 
as  examples  of  what  chiefs  of  a  people  should  not  be. 


BOOK  IV 
POLITICAL  PARTIES 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  GBOTTP  SYSTEM 

SmcE  represeDtative  institutions  were  introduced  in 
France,  whatever  form  they  have  taken,  the  spectacle  has 
never  been  witnessed  of  the  legislature  steadfastly  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  members  of  each  united  to  oppose 
the  other  by  similarity  of  political  professions.  We  have 
observed  how  inconvenient  is  the  absence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, which  in  England  forms  the  basis  of  the  party  sys- 
tem, and  how  small  is  the  prospect  of  its  advent  in  France. 
The  existence,  in  the  English  Parliament,  of  two  parties, 
descended  respectively  from  the  Court  and  Country  fac- 
tions of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  become  so  ingrained 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  nation,  that  though  the  traditions 
of  their  origin  are  almost  all  dead,  the  whole  population 
of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  its  representatives  in  the  legis- 
lature, continues  to  divide  itself  into  two  political  camps, 
designated  by  changing  epithets,  such  as  Liberal  and 
Tory,  to  distinguish  them.  Indeed,  so  popular  is  this 
plan  that  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  British  elec- 
tors of  ripe  age  have  from  time  to  time  given  each  side 
the  benefit  of  their  support ;  and  with  such  mechanical 
precision  is  the  displacement  of  votes  anticipated,  that 
841 
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this  process  is  commonly  compared  to  the  awing  of  s  pen- 
dulum, thus  allowing  that  the  system  is  the  outcome  of 
habit  and  organisation  rather  than  of  principle. 

In  France,  since  the  Revolution,  instead  of  the  change 
of  Ministries,  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties  and  of  consti- 
tutions have  reflected  the  varying  moods  of  the  nation.* 
At  the  beginning,  in  1789,  there  was  no  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  party  system.  The  layers  of  the  nation 
were  divided  horizontally  into  the  Estates  of  the  Realm, 
and  not  vertically  as  in  England,  where  the  Three  Estates 
existed  and  performed  functions,  but  neither  of  them  ever 
attempted  to  act  as  a  solid  corporation  opposed  to  the 
others.  "Wlien  in  France  the  Third  Estate  overwhelmed 
the  other  two,  there  were  reformers  who  hoped  that  from 
the  Revolution  would  come  forth  a  conBtitution  which, 
under  Louis  XVI.,  would  develop  on  the  lines  of  the 
Englisli  model.  But  the  parliamentarians  went  the  way 
of  the  King  ;  and  when  the  constitutional  monarchy  had 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  the  Republic  was  not  composed  of 
elements  likely  to  produce  the  orderly  working  of  party 
government.  The  early  groups  in  the  Convention  had 
some  pretence  of  principle  in  their  cohesion,  such  as  the 
Federalism  of  the  Girondins ;  but  the  Mountain  prevailed 
and  the  Moderates  were  beheaded  ;  so  then  the  rival  sects 
had  little  else  than  the  name  of  their  leaders  to  designate 

■  An  incident  related  by  Tocqneiille  on  the  day  that  the  Monarchy  of 
Joly  fell  Uiustrates  this.  On  tut  waj  to  the  Chamber  dd  February  34, 
1B48,  he  w*s  stopped  crossiiig  the  Cbamps  ^lys^es  by  the  mob,  and  one 
of  the  men  asked  bim  where  he  was  going.  "  Je  r^pondia  '  h  la  Chambre,' 
et  j'ajoutai  pour  lui  moDtrer  que  j'^tais  de  I'opposition  '  vive  la  RdEorme  ; 
Tone  Bavei  que  le  Minisl^re  Ouizot  est  chased  ? '  '  Qui,  Monsieur,  je  le 
sais,'  me  r^pondic  cet  bomme  en  me  montrant  les  Taileiies,  '  mais  nous 
Toolona  mienx  que  cela.'  "  —  Souvettin  d'AUxii  de  TocqttevQle,  pwrtie  I, 
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them,  and  thus  distinguished  the  Dantonists  followed  the 
Hebertists  to  the  guillotine.  Had  not  Thermidor  sent 
Robespierre  to  the  same  fate,  that  ssnguinarj  autocrat 
would  have  treated  parties  and  other  parliameotary  in- 
stitutions as  did  five  years  later  Bonaparte,  of  whom  he 
was  the  civilian  prototype. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  assembling  of  the 
States-General,  revolutionary  dictatorship  was  swept  out 
of  France,  and  when  the  Bourbooa  were  restored  a  par- 
liamentary constitution  was  first  tried.  Then,  as  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  dynasty  to  the  throne  of 
the  decapitated  king  seemed  to  resemble  the  recall  of 
the  Stuarts  to  England  after  the  interregnum  follow- 
ing the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  fancy  was  cherished 
that  the  political  83'stem  of  France  was  henceforth  to 
follow  the  English  model.  But  though  the  conflict  be- 
tween ultra-Royalists  and  Liberals  presented  a  faint 
analogy  with  the  early  struggles  of  Whig  and  Tory  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  systetn  of  groups  at  once 
made  iis  appearance  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament, 
elected  on  a  limited  franchise  by  the  class  most  disposed 
to  admire  the  institutions  of  England,  which  it  con- 
ceived had  strengthened  our  nation  to  be  the  only  one 
in  Europe  not  to  bow  the  knee  to  Bonaparte.  Thus  in 
1818  we  find  the  Chamber  divided  into  four  distinct 
groups  —  the  "  Ultras,"  who  believed  in  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience  ;  the  Ministerialists  of  the  Centre,  who 
were  the  opportunists  of  that  day  ;  the  Doctrinaires,  spe- 
cially so  designated,  who  professed  to  be  the  exponents 
of  the  pure  doctrine  of  representative  government ;  *  and 

'  The  term  Doctrimure  cune  into  um  imdei  the  Reatorntlon  to  couiiot« 
the  opioions  of  this  gronp  in  Puliamenl,  II  baviQg  previously  been  used 
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the  Liberals  who  demanded  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
Charter,  the  constitutional  basis  of  the  Restoration. 

In  these  artificial  groupings  two  sections  of  the  nation 
were  unrepresented — the  survivors  of  1793,  who  were 
handing  on  the  Jacobin  traditions  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  those  soldiers  of  Napoleon  who  regarded  as  worse 
enemies  than  English,  Russian,  or  Prussian,  the  Royal- 
ists, whose  king  had  proclaimed  to  the  French  the 
downfall  at  Waterloo  of  the  glories  of  France  as  "the 
dissipation  of  the  satellites  of  the  tyrant  by  the  puissant 
efforts  of  our  allies."  ^  So,  at  the  birth  of  parliamentary 
government  in  France,  it  was  made  manifest  why  it 
would  never  be  perfected  by  its  essential  complement, 
the  party  system  ;  for  not  only  had  the  Revolution,  un- 
like similar  movements  in  England,  divided  the  nation 
into  several  instead  of  into  two  rival  camps,  but  even 
an  assembly,  recruited  from  only  two  of  the  national 
parties,  showed  the  inevitable  tendency  to  subdivide  into 
groups.  The  group  system  had  precisely  the  same  effect 
on  the  stability  of  Ministries  in  these  early  dskjs  of  par- 
liamentary government  under  hereditary  monarchy  as 
under  the  Third  Republic.  At  the  end  of  1818,  in  little 
more  than  four  years  (not  counting  the  Hundred  Days 
of  the  revived  Empire),  thirty-six  changes  of  portfolio 

only  as  an  ecclesiastical  term.  In  his  essay  on  Royer-Oollard,  the  chief 
of  the  Doctrinaires,  Sainte-Beuve,  thus  refers  to  the  history  of  the  word  : 
**Par  une  sorte  de  pr^estination  qui  s^accosait  m§mc  dans  les  noma,  il 
avait  fait  see  premieres  Etudes  chez  les  P^res  de  la  doctrine  chr^enne, 
aatrement  dits  Doctrinaires''  (Nouveavx  Lundis:  10  F6\Tier,  1803).  In 
these  pages  I  have  somelLmes  used  it,  as  it  is  often  used  in  France,  in  a 
mder  signification,  as  the  epithet  of  Fi-ench  Liberals  generally,  who  wer« 
the  exponents  of  the  doctrine  of  1789.  The  term  seems  to  be  used  by 
English  publicists  somewhat  loosely,  almost  as  an  equivalent  for  theorist. 
>  Proclamation  dated  from  Cateau-Cambrteis,  June  22,  1815. 
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had  taken  place,  and  the  pamphleteers  of  the  period 
compared  this  record  of  about  fifty  monthB  with  the 
fifty  years'  reigo  of  Louis  XV.,  who  in  all  his  councils 
had  only  fifty-seven  ministers. 

When  the  junior  branch  of  the  Bourbons  was  carried 
by  popular  voice  to  the  throne  of  the  legitimate  kings, 
then  the  analogy  between  the  abdications  of  Charles  X. 
and  of  James  II.  renewed  the  fancy  that  the  history  of 
the  British  Constitution  was  being  reproduced  in  France 
with  its  party  system.  It  was  a  vain  illusion ;  for  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  Parliament  re- 
solved itself  into  half-a-dozen  groups,  which  had  little 
connection  with  past  political  history : '  they  were  not 
born  even  of  the  brief  tradition  of  forty  years,  but  came 
into  being  like  their  truculent  predecessors  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  milder  coteries  of  the  Restoration,  to 
prove  that  any  political  assembly  of  Frenchmen  must 
needs  split  up  into  sections. 

The  Second  Empire  was  not  a  parliamentary  regime, 
60  there  was  no  question  of  party  government  while  it 
lasted.  The  most  famous  Opposition  in  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif  consisted  of  five  deputies,  so  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  for  it  to  split  up  into  groups ;  but  when  in  1868 
thirty-five  deputies  hostile  to  the  Government  were 
returned,  the  inevitable  process  began,  and,  arrayed  in 
several  companies,  they   gave    battle  to    the    Empire.' 

■  From  1S34  to  183T  ihe  groapg  in  the  Chamber  were  classed  w  L«giti- 
mistes,  Centre  droit,  Centie  MiDlst^riel,  Centre  gauche,  Oauche  dynas- 
tique  aod  Radicaux,  the  first  iin<l  the  last  being  the  least  num«routi. 
Tiinreau-Dingin,  Hitt.  de  la  MoHarchie  tU  JultUt,  vol,  iii.  c.  4.  It  will 
he  obaetred  that  the  Bonapartista  were  not  recogDiaed  as  a  separate 

»Th6  eeiebraled  "Cinq"  of  the  Opposition  before  1863  were  MM 
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Whatever  the  numbers  of  the  unoflBcial  minority,  the 
Second  Empire  had  one  marked  effect  on  the  conception 
of  parliamentary  government  in  France  :  under  it  the 
members  of  the  Opposition,  whether  Republican  or  Monar- 
chical, cherished  the  idea  that  the  duty  of  an  Opposi- 
tion was  not  to  oppose  a  ministry  in  office,  as  that  would 
have  been  futile  under  the  Imperial  constitution,  but  to 
injure,  in  the  hope  of  destroying,  the  existing  regime. 

After  the  war  the  National  Assembly,  elected  in  1871, 
seemed  to  be  capable  of  resolving  itself  into  two  great 
sections  ;  though,  as  one  of  them  was  Monarchical  and 
the  other  Republican,  they  were  not  adapted  for  trying 
the  experiment  of  constitutional  party  government.  But 
before  the  Assembly  had  decided  on  the  regime  to  be  set 
over  France,  the  Monarchical  majority  and  the  Republi- 
can minority  had  shown  that  they  both  were  ill-organised 
collections  of  mutually  jealous  groups.  The  Orleanists 
and  the  Legitimists  renewed  the  feuds  of  a  previous 
generation,  which  the  Bonapartists  hoped  to  profit  from  ; 
and  when  the  Comte  de  Paris  essayed  an  ill-starred  rem- 
^'<ly  ^y  making  his  submission  to  the  heir  of  Charles  X., 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  responded  to  his  kinsman's  un- 
filial  act  by  embroiling  the  united  Royalists  with  the 
white  flag  discarded  by  Louis  Philippe.  The  princes 
could  not  have  destroyed  the  Monarchical  cause  had  their 

DarlmoTi,  Jules  Favre,  H^on,  Picard,  and  f^m'He  Ollivier,  of  whom  the 
iMt  PVfTitnally  rallied  to  the  Empire.  MM.  Thiers,  Berryer,  and  Jules 
BImon,  with  others,  wore  elected  in  1863,  and  Gambetta  and  Jules  Ferry 
In  ]W^l  Fn  a  forgotten  book  by  M.  feinile  OUivier,  entitled  Le  19  Janvier, 
pTiMiHlio'l  the  year  before  the  war  a?  a  complacent  apology  for  his  adhe- 
sion to  tho  Kmpire,  for  which,  when  Liberalised,  he  predicted  a  glorious 
and  poptilnr  career,  he  gives  an  analysis  of  the  groups  of  the  Opposition 
aftei-  the  (lections  of  1803. 
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followeiB  been  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  unity  ;  but  the 
Legitimists  of  the  National  Assembly  outvied  the  con- 
tumely of  their  chief  for  the  Orleanists,  and  when  called 
to  nominate  life-members  of  the  Senate  on  ita  creation, 
they  voted,  as  we  have  seen,  for  Republicans,  to  keep  out 
their  hated  fellow-Monarchists. 

The  Republicans  of  the  Assembly,  though  superior  in 
intelligence  to  the  Reactionaries,  founding  the  Republic 
with  the  aid  of  a  Monarchical  majority,  showed  the  same 
incapacity  of  cohesion.  Indeed,  but  for  the  preteraatu- 
ral  folly  of  the  Royalists,  neither  the  authority  of 
M.  Thiers  nor  the  resourceful  genius  of  Gambetta  would 
have  saved  the  Republic  from  being  wrecked  by  the 
irresistible  gronp-forming  tendency  of  French  politicians. 
The  Extreme  Left,  instead  of  fortifying  M.  Thiers,  when 
President  of  the  Republic,  ^^inst  the  Reactionaries, 
opposed  him,  with  the  result  that  he  was  displaced  by 
Marshal  MacMahon,  as  a  Royalist  Chief  of  the  State,  in 
May,  1873.  The  coup  cCitat  of  the  Seize  Mai,  four  years 
later,  united  all  the  Republican  groups  for  a  moment ;  but 
as  soon  as  that  extraneous  motive  for  union  had  passed, 
the  internecine  jealousies  of  Republicans  showed  that  it 
was  not  on  questions  of  principle  and  of  policy  that  Min- 
istries would  rise  and  fall  under  the  Third  Republic.  It 
was  natural  that  antagonism  should  exist  between  Liber- 
als of  the  Left  Centre  and  Radicals,  or  their  allies  the 
men  of  the  Commune.  But  it  was  not  the  combats  be- 
tween the  Moderates  and  the  Extreme  Left  which  made 
ministerial  instability  a  stereotyped  feature  of  the  Third 
Republic  after  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Republi- 
cans. The  groups  which  destroyed  Gambetta  and  dis- 
puted his  succession  were  composed  of  men  who  professed 
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his  opinions ;  and  when  a  like  fate  oyertook  the  ablest  of 
them,  M.  Jules  Ferry,  it  was  not  by  the  victims  of  his 
anti-clerical  policy  that  he  was  driven  from  public  life, 
but  by  politicians  who  had  favoured  his  intolerant  meas- 
ures. 

In  1896  the  Third  Republic,  having  existed  twenty-six 
years,  attained  an  age  which  is  double  the  average  dura- 
tion of  the  previous  regimes  established  in  France  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy  in  1792.^  During  the 
last  quarter  of  that  period  the  Reactionaries  who  desired 
to  change  the  form  of  government  reduced  themselves  to 
insignificance.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  if  ever  the  party 
system  had  to  appear  in  the  French  Parliament,  no  time, 
since  the  Revolution,  has  been  so  favourable  for  its  intro- 
duction. But  little  sign  has  been  perceived  of  any  ten- 
dency to  govern  the  country  by  the  alternate  advent  to 
office  of  two  distinct  constitutional  parties.  For  years 
successive  Prime  Ministers  had  formed  their  ephemeral 
cabinets  of  politicians  drawn  from   various   Republican 


^  Thin  calculation  is  made  by  reckoning  as  one  r^me  the  First  Re> 
imblio  under  its  various  phases  from  1792  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
Knipiro,  and  by  not  taking  into  account  the  Hundred  Days  as  a  separate 
r<(f(imc.  In  thin  way  the  seventy-eight  years  from  August,  1792,  to 
HepUunbi^r,  1870,  were  occupied  by  six  distinct  r^mes,  the  average 
duration  of  cai^i  being  thirteen  years.    Thus,  in  round  figures :  — 

Hopublic,  17i»2-1804 12  yean 

First  Empire,  1804-1814 10 

Hostoratlon,  1814-1830 16 

Monarchy  of  July,  1830-1848 18 

Second  Republic,  1848-1862 4 

Second  Empire,  1862-1870 18 

Of  course,  If  all  the  constitutions  set  up  In  France  in  the  interval  be 
counted,  the  average  will  be  reduced  by  one-half,  but  thirteen  years  is  a 
fairer  averagi*  to  take  as  tlie  duration  of  regimes  since  the  abolition  of  the 
old  Monarchy. 
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groups,  and  the  substitution  for  this  system  of  "  Concen- 
tration," as  it  was  called,  of  Ministries  more  homogene- 
ous in  composition  was  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  the 
harbinger  of  an  era  of  party  govermneut.  But  though 
this  new  arrangement  gave  some  small  semblance  to  a 
defined  party  rivalrT  between  Moderates  and  Radicals,  its 
effect  was  imperceptible  in  the  country,  while  in  Parlia* 
ment  the  same  anarchy  prevailed. 

No  doubt  the  extinction,  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with, 
of  the  Monarchists  who  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Repahlic,  was  an  opportunity  for  the  trial  of  Constitu- 
tional Party  Government ;  but  mere  occasion  does  not 
change  nature  or  tradition.  The  political  institutions  of 
a  modern  state  are  the  outcome  of  the  temperament  of  its 
people,  as  developed  by  gradual  evolution  or  modified  by 
violent  convulsion  ;  and  the  idea  of  introducing  the  party 
system  into  the  French  Parliament  is  a  chimerical  dream 
of  theorists  who  close  their  eyes  to  that  historical  truth. 
The  only  mode  of  dividing  the  nation  into  two  parties 
which  the  French  understand  is  the  plebiscite ;  and  par- 
liamentarians most  opposed  to  it  cannot  help  showing  that 
their  only  conception  of  the  party  system  is  a  plebiscitary 
organisation.  Republicans  brought  up  in  the  school 
which  opposed  the  Second  Empire,  who  can  never,  in 
their  defence  of  the  practice  of  wrecking  ministries,  drop 
the  tradition  of  that  epoch  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  is  the  enemy,  no  matter  what  its  policy,  show  how 
paramount  is  that  conception  in  the  French  mind.  M. 
Maret,  a  Radical  of  the  old  type,  an  ant^fonist  of  dicta- 
torship, whether  practised  by  Louis  Napoleon  or  por- 
tended by  Gambetta,  saw  in  the  prospect  of  a  strong 
parliamentary  majority,  giving  stability  to  a  ministry. 
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the  practical  results  of  a  plebiscite.  "If,"  he  said,  "a 
majority  of  this  quality  should  be  found  in  the  Chamber, 
vhat  were  the  good  of  a  parliament  at  all?  The  day 
after  a  general  election,  the  ministry  put  in  office  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  count  its  partiaans  once  for  all, 
and  then  the  deputies  might  retire  to  their  homes  for  four 
years.  What  is  the  use  of  debating  and  of  voting  if  the 
results  are  settled  beforehand?"'  It  is  needless  to  ex- 
pose the  fallacies  of  this  argument.  The  proof  that  this 
or  other  equally  unsound  conceptions  of  parliamentary 
government  prevail  among  French  politicians  is  that  for 
twenty-six  years  the  elect  of  universal  suffrage,  have 
shown  no  sign  of  ranging  themselves  into  two  solid 
parties.  Admirers  of  the  group  system  need  have  no 
misgivings :  the  parliamentary  Republic  will  to  its  end 
display  the  same  precariousness  of  ministerial  existence, 
the  same  perpetual  prospect  of  a  crisis,  ever  keeping  alive 
the  unrestful  feeling  that  the  Republic  itself,  growing 
middle-aged,  is  only  a  provisional  expedient. 

The  following  review  of  political  groups  and  parties  in 
the  French  Parliament  and  electorate  will  perhaps  show 
that  if  the  Republic  be  not  regarded  indubitably  as  the 
permanent  form  of  government,  this  ia  not  the  result  of 
the  energy  or  intelligence  of  its  enemies ;  and  that  its 
weaknesses,  which  one  day  may  make  the  nation  glad  to 
he  rid  of  it,  are  inherent,  less  to  the  Republican  form  of 
government  than  to  the  parliamentary  system. 

French  politicians,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  may  be  conveniently  classed  in  six  cate- 
gories, some  of  them  comprising  several  recognised  groups, 
and  each  of  them  sloping  down  to  an  undefined  border. 
1  Badie^,  Norember  2,  1896. 
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It  vould  be  impossible  to  arrange  them  in  order  of  im- 
portance, aa  that  changes  from  year  to  year ;  so  the  moat 
methodical  plan  will  be  to  consider  them  according  to  the 
traditional  occupation  of  places  in  the  Houses  of  Legislat- 
ure, observed  first  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1789,^ 
passing  from  right  to  left.  Thus,  first  will  come  the 
anti-republican  Right,  including  all  adversaries  of  the 
existing  regime,  whether  called  Royalists  or  Bonapartists, 
Conservatives  or  Revisiooists.  Kext  come  the  politicians 
known  as  Rallies,  former  members  of  the  anti-republican 
parties,  who,  for  various  motives,  have  accepted  the  Re- 
public. In  the  third  category  are  the  Liberals,  includ- 
ing the  remnant  of  the  old  Left  Centre  and  survivors  of 
the  Doctrinaires,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  under  all  regimes  have  a  dread  of  overturning  ex- 
isting institutions.  In  the  fourth  rank  are  the  Opportu- 
nists, a  vague  category,  of  which  office-holding  has  been 
the  chief  characteristic.  They  sometimes  claim  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Moderates,  but  they  also  have  been  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  Radicals,  to  the  fifth  class,  of 
which  the  left  division  has  of  late  years  been  occupied  by 
the  Socialists,  who  have  attained  sufficient  importance  to 
be  treated  separately. 

Some  of  these  groups  or  parties,  from  their  actual  con- 
dition, might  seem  unworthy  of  attention :  one  has  fallen 
into  decrepitude ;  of  another  animation  has  been  so  long 
suspended  that  life  appears  to  be  extinct ;  another  is  in- 

I  "In  ftU  the  legUUtive  aaaembliea,  from  the  Conatiiuent  Asaemblj  to 
the  present  time,  the  deputies  nbo  are  frienda  of  privilege  have  beea 
placed  on  the  right  nids,  and  the  defendera  of  the  rights  of  citizens  on  the 
left" —  Voeabulaire  dei  moti  et  dinominationt  qni  irrcent  i  /aire  ctm- 
Ttaitn  le$  Anembllet  Ligiriatim  tU.  de  la  BivoluUon  FrantaUt.  Parii, 
1820. 
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teresting  no  longer  aa  an  active  force,  but  only  as  the 
repositoiy  of  a  tradition.  If  the  hiBtory  of  France  resem- 
bled that  of  other  modem  nations,  it  would  be  as  needless 
here  to  treat  of  some  of  the  ancient  parties  as  it  would  be, 
in  studying  contemporary  England  and  the  United  States, 
to  pay  attention  to  the  Anti-Com-Law  Leaguers  and  the 
Abolitionists,  or  even  to  the  Jacobites  and  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists.  But  France  is  the  land  of  political 
snrprises,  where  lost  causes  come  to  life  again ;  and  a 
party  or  a  group  discredited  and  almost  obsolete  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  old  centory  may,  at  the  dawn  of  the 
new  one,  be  active  and  acclaimed.  Moreover,  in  recog- 
nising meanwhile  the  consolidation  of  the  Republic,  one 
must,  in  order  to  understand  it,  study  the  vicissitudes  of 
factions  within  and  without  it. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE   ROTALISTS 


When  the  Comte  de  Paris  died  in  1894,  the  most 
pathetic  circumstance  attending  hia  death  was  its  com- 
plete insignificance  to  Europe  or  to  France.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  Prince  Imperial,  for  all  his  immaturity, 
was  an  important  event,  removing  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  partisans  and  adversaries  of  plehiscitary  dictatorship. 
The  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  was  also  momen- 
tous in  taking  away  an  impotent  pretender  whose  exist- 
ence paralysed  the  action  of  the  Monarchists,  still  a 
considerable  minority  of  the  electorate.  The  heir  of 
Louis  Philippe,  whose  experience  was  as  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  youthful  Bonaparte  as  were  his  qualities 
superior  to  those  of  his  Legitimist  kinsman,  died  without 
affecting  the  human  movement  outside  the  circle  of  his 
mourning  relatives.  The  series  of  seemingly  deliberate 
acts  whereby  he  reduced  himself  to  nullity  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Republic ;  and  certain 
phases  of  national  character,  pertinent  to  our  study  of 
contemporaiy  France,  are  illustrated  by  the  incidents  of 
his  failure  to  recover  bis  herit^e  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy,  representing  the  one  great  principle  of  the 
TAL.  u  863  2* 
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Revolution  which  has  survived  a  hundred  years  —  the 
investiture  of  the  middle-class  with  the  monopoly  of  politi- 
cal power.  The  bringing  to  acorn  of  monarchical  senti- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  French  people  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  the  folly  and  perversity  of  the  Royalist  party ;  but 
the  destruction  of  that  particular  form  of  it  known  as 
Orleantsm  was  the  almost  unaided  work  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris. 

If  any  Frenchman  seemed  to  benefit  from  the  afflictions 
of  France  in  iia  year  of  disaster  it  was  the  aged  statesman 
who  was  most  active  in  devising  means  to  alleviate  them. 
M.  Thiers  at  the  close  of  the  Empire  was  already  chafing 
at  his  long  absence  from  power,  and  when  the  ill-fortune 
of  war  raised  him  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  land  he 
had  no  wish  to  descend,  even  to  become  an  all-powerful 
mayor  of  the  palace  of  a  king.  His  rule  might  have  been 
less  brief  had  he  joined  his  influences  to  the  forces  then 
ready  to  bear  to  the  throne  the  grandson  of  his  old  master 
Louis  Philippe.  But  not  foreseeing  that  two  years  was 
his  allotted  span  of  power,  M.  Thiers  did  bis  utmost  to 
make  an  Orleanist  restoration  impossible,  and  one  of  his 
subtlest  devices  took  the  guise  of  an  act  of  justice.  Louis 
Kapoleon,  harsher  to  the  Orleans  Princes  than  the  Third 
Republic  has  been,  not  only  confirmed  the  law  which  ban- 
ished them  in  1848,  hut  virtually  confiscated  their  French 
property ;  and  M.  Thiers  moved  the  National  Assembly 
in  1872  to  award  them  a  compensation  of  two  millions 
sterling,  the  acceptance  of  which  he  utilised  as  an  implied 
renunciation  of  their  dynastic  pretensions.  The  resources 
of  France  were  strained  by  the  payment  of  the  war  indem- 
nity to  Germany  ;  and  while  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  his 
relatives  had,  as  private  citizens,  a  right  to  take  the  money, 


in  not  refusing  it  they  lost  the  opportunity  of  touching, 
by  a  royal  act  of  generosity,  the  imagination  of  the  nation, 
which,  execrating  the  memory  of  the  Second  Empire  and 
alarmed  at  the  excesses  of  the  Commune,  was  ready  to 
hail  a  liberal  and  democratic  monarchy.  The  share 
received  by  the  Comte  de  Paris  was  not  excessive ;  the 
splendid  bequest  of  ChantUly  to  the  Institute  of  France 
hy  the  Due  d'Aumale  was  one  day  to  prove  that  to  in- 
crease the  family  store  was  not  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
Orleans.  Nevertheless,  to  his  dying  day  the  chief  of  the 
house  realised  how  formidable  a  weapon  was  forged  with 
this  gold  to  be  hurled  In  bis  face  on  every  occasion.' 

This  initial  blunder  would  have  counted  for  little  had 
the  Comte  de  Paris  been  endowed  with  the  dashing  quali- 
ties which  the  French  ever  desire  and  rarely  obtain  in 
their  rulers.  His  pacific  temperament  possibly  accounted 
for  his  second  and  irreparable  error.  His  submission  in 
1873  to  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  then  of  an  age  which 
promised  him  a  score  of  years  to  live,  showed  his  willing- 
ness to  defer  his  own  claims  to  the  throne.  The  expedi- 
ency of  fusing  the  Legitimist  and  Orleanist  parties,  which 

>  Th«  following  shows  how  well  M.  TbieiB  calculated  the  effect  of  Uie 

transaclion  on  French  sentiment,  and  bow  dntable  and  exaggerated  a  tue 
Republicans  made  of  it.  M.  Tacquerie,  an  old  Badical,  who  waa  already 
bnown  as  the  author  of  Anttgone  when  Louis  Philippe  wa«  on  the  throne, 
wrote  of  the  Pretender  in  1892  :  "An  exile,  the  Republic  reopened  the 
gates  of  France  to  him.  France  was  then  drained  of  blood  and  mouef . 
To  tear  herself  from  the  enemy's  grip  she  had  to  borrow  five  milliards. 
What  wag  the  first  filial  act  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  ?  it  was  to  preaeat  a 
bill  of  fifty  millions  of  francs."  Two  days  alter  his  death  the  following 
appeared  in  the  Lgon  Rlpublieain  and  other  provincial  papers :  "  On 
the  whole  we  did  well  to  throw  in  the  face  of  this  grasping  family  the 
gold  which  might  have  healed  many  a  wound.  With  money  we  f^t  rid 
of  both  PnusiaDB  and  Pretender.  All  the  same,  with  this  ransom  w« 
might  have  paid  for  several  batterieaof  artillery,  or  men-of-war,"  etc.,  etc 
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united  had  a  majority  in  the  representative  assembly,  was 
a  reason  of  state  sufficient  to  impel  an  inactive  man  to 
remain  inert.  It  was  not  an  adequate  excuse  for  the  heir 
of  the  Monarchy  of  July  to  repudiate  the  tradition  of  his 
family,  and  implying  that  Louis  Philippe  was  a  usurper  to 
pose,  not  as  the  grandson  of  a  king,  but  as  a  "  Vicomte  de 
Chambord,"  as  was  wittily  remarked  on  the  centenary  of 
Valmy,  the  revolutionary  victory  where  his  grandfather 
won  his  spurs,  by  an  Academician  who  had  devoted  his 
pen  to  the  monarchical  cause. ^ 

In  humiliating  his  cousin  by  responding  to  his  homage 
with  the  repudiation  of  the  tricolour,^  the  symbol  of  the 
Monarchy  of  July,  the  elder  Bourbon  seemed  to  give  the 
Comte  de  Paris  a  lesson  in  filial  piety.  The  childless  man 
made  the  white  flag  a  pretext.  He  would  not  disturb  his 
semi-monastic  life  merely  to  secure  the  succession  for  the 
descendants  of  the  kinsman  who  usurped  his  grandfather's 

1  M.  Herv6,  SoleU,  October  4,  1892. 

*  Certain  Orleanists  declare  that  the  white  flag  was  a  late  invention  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  made  it  the  royal  standard  about  1661,  and  that  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  in  declaring  that  **  Henri  V.  would  not  abandon  the 
colours  of  Henri  IV., "  had  a  false  notion  of  the  history  of  his  family 
insignia.  They  call  attention  to  a  famous  picture  by  Rubens  in  the 
Louvre  representing  Henri  IV.  with  Marie  de  M^cis,  wherein  the  royal 
standard  is  represented  as  **  bleu  sem^  de  fleurs  de  lys  d^or  *^ ;  this  being 
corroborated  by  the  ^^portulans  "  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale, 
the  old  map  books  of  mariners  in  which  French  possessions  were  desig- 
nated by  the  blue  flag.  Although  the  Orleans  family  has  no  legitimate 
blood  of  Louis  XIV.  in  its  veins,  this  was  probably  not  the  reason  why 
Ix)uis  Philippe  took  every  occasion  of  repudiating  the  white  colours.  M. 
do  Barante  relates  that  in  1845  the  King  told  him  that  being  in  England 
in  1802  he  was  at  a  review  to  which  "Monsieur,''  afterwards  Louis 
XVIII.,  came  wearing  the  white  cockade,  and  on  being  asked  why  he  did 
not  also  sport  those  colours,  he  told  his  cousin  that  nothing  would  ever 
induce  him  to  wear  the  **  livery  of  the  ^migr^s  "  (Souvenira  du  Baron  de 
Barante^  I.) .  A  form  of  the  tricolour  was  in  use  under  the  old  Monarchy 
as  the  ensign  of  the  **maison  du  roi.'' 
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crown  and  outraged  his  mother.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Comte  de  Paris  further  humbled  himself  before  his  obso- 
lete relative  by  undutifully  docking  the  respectable  name 
of  Louis  Philippe,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Citizen 
King  of  the  French.  When  aa  Philippe  VII.  he  suc- 
ceeded Henri  V.  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  that  monarch's 
reign  (Charles  X.  having  abdicated  in  X830),  at  the  obse- 
quies of  his  predecessor  at  Goritz  some  obscure  foreign 
Bourbons  were  told  to  pass  before  the  new  King  of 
France  and  Navarre.' 
The  Comte  de  Paris  thus  accepted  the  support  of  the 
•  Legitimists,  whatever  it  was  worth,  aware  of  their  reser- 
vation that  the  authors  of  his  existence  were  the  most 
despicable  of  human  beings.  I  used  often  to  see  in  his 
last  days,  the  head  of  a  family  eminent  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, who  had  been  the  playmate  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
as  the  Child  of  Miracle  was  called  in  his  infancy ;  and 
this  venerable  gentleman,  who,  after  1883,  looked  upon 
the  Comte  de  Paris  as  his  king,  being  punctilious  in  his 
visits  to  the  exile  of  Stowe  and  referring  to  him  with  the 
courtly  deference  of  the  Old  Regime,  if  ever  his  sovereign's 
parentage  were  Eluded  to  would  exclaim,  "Mais  I^uis 
Philippe  fut  un  grediu  comme  son  pere."  The  Comte  de 
Paris  knew  that  his  Legitimist  friends  regarded  his  grand- 
father's action  in  1830  as  a  crime  as  dark  as  that  of  Phi- 
lippe ^galite  on  the  winter's  night  of  1793,  when  amid 
the  sUence  of  the  Convention  he  prefaced  his  vote  for  the 
King's  death  with  grim  hypocrisies  about  duty  and  con- 

1 1n  the  Almanaeh  de  Ootha  of  the  jean  preceding  tbe  mibiniggioD  of 
the  Comte  da  Paris  bis  name  was  printed  "LouU-Philippe  Albert  d'Or- 

lians,"  with  the  first  two  naine.^  itaUcised,    After  the  pilpimage  to  Frobs- 
dorf  "Louis"  was uuitalicised. 
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TiclioD.  No  doubt  that  view  is  logical ;  for  if  divine 
right  be  admitted,  the  guilt  of  a  person  who  by  hia  vote 
took  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-seventh  part  in  the 
responsibility  for  the  death  of  a  king  without  benefiting 
from  the  regicide,  is  of  less  degree  than  that  of  one  who, 
having  abetted  the  deposition  of  a  monarch,  is  the  chief 
to  profit  from  it  by  usurping  his  throne.  In  England  we 
appreciate  such  transactions  differently  perhaps  because 
we  are  not  a  logical  people  ;  and  in  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  —  admirable  monument  of  the  salutary  inconsist- 
ency of  our  nation  —  forty  years  ago  we  used  publicly  to 
express  penitence  for  cutting  off  the  head  of  Charles  I., 
and  jubilation  for  discro\vning  the  head  of  his  son.  But 
we  have  lived  and  prospered  for  two  centuries  under  an 
Orleanist  Monarchy,  as  was  observed  by  M.  Guizot  and 
the  Liberals,  who  thought,  bj  finding  far-fetched  analogies 
between  the  English  and  the  French  Revolutions,  to  per- 
petuate the  dynasty  of  1830. 

One  need  not  have  an  Englishman's  leanings  towards 
statutory  monarchy  to  be  amazed  that  any  prince  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  should  repudiate  that  notable  epoch. 
It  is  the  fragment  of  the  century  which  Frenchmen  can 
look  back  upon  with  most  satisfaction.  Inglorious  it  may 
have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  veterans  of  the  "  Grande 
Armee,"  whose  emotion  at  the  second  burial  of  the  Em- 
peror in  the  Invalides  spread  till  Louis  Bonaparte  was 
summoned  to  revive  the  glories  of  France  with  cannonad- 
ings,  which  began  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  ended  at 
Sedan.  But  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
were  more  durable  than  those  of  victories. 

The  nation  was  prosperous,  and  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  was  encouraged ;  hut  its  mere  possession  did  not 
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alone  confer  rank  onder  Louia  Philippe  as  it  does  under 
the  Third  Repuhlic,  and  as  it  will  under  any  restored 
form  of  Monarchy  or  Empire.  The  salon,  which  the 
plutocracy  has  helped  the  Republic  to  destroy,  surriTed, 
and  the  constitutional  phase  of  the  Revolution  was  a 
golden  season  of  art  and  letters.  In  the  French  Academy, 
for  the  first  and  only  time  since  Louis  XIII.  issued  to 
Cardinal  Richelieu  the  patent  for  its  foundation,  half  the 
chairs  were  filled  by  famous  men.  Just  fifty  years  ago 
what  an  illustrious  company  the  reign,  soon  suddenly  to 
expire,  had  gathered  under  the  dome  of  the  Palais  Maza- 
rin  —  Mignet,  Scribe,  Mole,  Guizot,  Chateaubriand,  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  VLUemain,  Barante,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Thiers, 
TocqueTille,  M^rimee,  Saiute-Beuve,  Pasquier,  Cousin, 
Lamartine,  and  half-a-dozen  others  whose  merit,  though 
less  resounding,  would  give  them  to-day  a  high  place  in 
European  letters.  Of  future  members  of  that  company 
Saudeau,  Augier,  and  Ponsard  had  scored  their  first  suc- 
cesses in  the  drama ;  Alfred  de  Musset  had  produced  his 
most  perfect  work ;  Lacordaire,  Dupanloup,  and  Monta- 
lembert  in  the  mystic  sciences,  Berryer  in  eloquence,  Jules 
Janin  and  Nisard  in  criticism,  were  all  at  various  stages 
of  their  fame.  But  there  were  other  brilliant  names, 
never  to  be  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  Institute,  which 
would  have  made  the  renown  of  a  less  favoured  time. 
George  Sand  proved  for  once  that  the  aei  excluded  from 
academies  could  be  inspired  with  genius;  Dumas  had 
immortalised  his  Mousquetaires,  Balzac  had  finished  his 
Human  Comedy,  Theophile  Gautier  was  emblazoning  the 
pages  of  the  romantic  school;  the  ballads  of  Beranger, 
the  essays  of  Lamennais,  the  histories  of  Thierry  and  of 
Michelet  were  displaying  the  infinite  variety  of  the  epoch. 
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It  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Academie  Fran^aise  that  supposing  all  the  worthiest  were 
elected  to  that  body,  in  no  country  and  at  no  period  could 
forty  living  names  of  the  first  rank  in  letters  be  found ; 
but  even  though  this  were  true  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  of  its  wondrous  successor,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  which  teats  the  value  of  literature,  it  seems  as 
though  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  had  that  exceptional 
quality- 

If  this  were  the  place  to  eulogise  the  Monarchy  of  July, 
the  genius  of  its  painters  would  have  to  be  lauded  when 
Corot  translated  to  canvas  the  poetry  of  the  landscape, 
and  Ingres  ennobled  for  posterity  the  features  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Scientific  discovery  and  industrial  enterprise 
would  also  call  for  praise.  But  my  disposition,  far  from 
being  borne  to  extol  the  parliamentary  monarchy,  would 
rather  criticise  it  as  unsuited  to  the  nation  which  it  was 
set  over,  as  the  brevity  of  its  duration  showed.  The 
talent  which  France  brought  forth  under  Louis  Philippe 
was  not  the  produce  of  the  Revolution  of  July  and  of  its 
improved  parliamentary  system ;  it  was  part  of  the  won- 
derful renaissance  which  had  begun  under  the  Restoration, 
after  the  barren  years  of  turmoil  and  glory  succeeding  the 
great  change  of  things;  and  many  of  the  names  which 
illustrated  the  epoch  were  those  of  opponents  of  the  dy- 
nasty who  hastened  its  downfall.  My  intention  in  advert- 
ing to  the  lustre  of  the  reign  is  to  point  out  how  insensate 
was  the  ingratitude  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  in  professing 
to  ignore  it.  Disdaining  the  respectable  name  associated 
with  that  era  of  art,  letters,  science,  and  industry  he  would 
not  be  a  Louis-Philippe  11.'    But  as  in  tlie  Middle  Ages, 

<  A  teBtimonr  lufty  be  seea  In  FranM  at  tbe  end  of  the  century  ihu 
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when  France  was  a  strip  of  Gaul  atiaitened  by  the  domaina 
of  BrittAny,  Burgundy,  Provence,  and  England,  the  first 
of  the  ValoiB  kings  had  made  the  name  of  Philippe  the 
8^  of  defeat  and  oppression,  the  Comte  de  Paris  would 
fain  have  become  Philippe  VII.,  the  succesBOr  of  Philippe 
VI.,  who  lost  the  Battle  of  Cregy  and  established  the 
gabelle,  the  salt-tax,  which  remained  an  odious  heritage 
till  it  helped  to  end  the  old  Monarchy. 

Though  such  considerations  had  little  to  do  with  the 
small  place  which  the  Comte  de  Paris  had  in  the  affections 
of  the  French  people,  the  possession  of  a  character  capable 
of  impelling  such  conduct  explains  how  this  chief  of  the 
Orleans  family  killed  Orleanism.  So  little  trace  of  it 
remains  in  the  land  that  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  how  pop- 
ular it  was  in  the  last  years  of  the  Second  Empire,  when, 
the  Napoleonic  legend  being  no  longer  revivified  by  mili- 
tary success,  Orleanists  and  Republicans  were  regarded 
with  growing  favour  as  the  champions  of  constitutional 
government  who  one  day  might  overturn  the  existing 
regime.  We  have  seen  how  after  it«  fall  the  Republicans 
lost  their  share  of  popularity,  owing  to  Gambetta's  efforts 
to  continue  the  war,  followed  by  the  excesses  of  the  Com- 
mune ;  and  had  the  Comte  de  Paris  not  deliberately  set 
to  work  to  squander  the  inheritance,  neither  the  intrigues 
of  M.  Thiers  nor  the  rusty  pretensions  of  the  Legitimists 
would  have  hindered  him  from  becoming  King  of  the 

Louis-Fhilippe  intended  hU  gnuidson  to  rettdn  tbe  DUne  of  "Lonia- 
rbilippe."  The  ciown-piectB  of  tbe  Hoaarchy  of  July,  Htruck  in  1&S8, 
the  jen  of  tbe  birth  of  the  Comte  de  Paria,  are  still  in  circulation, 
and  the  King  is  described  apon  them  as  Lonis-Philippe  I.,  showing  that 
when  the  flret-bom  of  the  Due  (Ferdinanil)  d'Orl^ann  naa  cnllfd  Louis- 
Philippo,  hia  parentit  and  gmndparenU  intended  Lim  to  be  known  a« 
Luuis.PhiUppe  II. 
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French.     How  long  the  Orleanist  restoration  would  have 
lasted  is  another  question. 

Certain  defenders  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  say  that  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  took  was  marked  out  for  him  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  next  in  succession  to  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  as  legitimate  King  of  France.  An  old  Royal- 
ist who  takes  this  view,  if  any  one  expresses  a  doubt  on 
it,  goes  to  his  library  shelf  and  with  the  Almanack  Royal 
of  1788  confounds  the  doubter,  for  there  on  the  first 
yellowing  page,  after  the  Dauphin,  born  of  Louis  and  of 
Marie- Antoinette- Josephe- Jeanne,  after  "Monsieur"  and 
the  Comte  d'Artois  with  his  children,  and  after  the  sister 
and  the  aunts  of  the  King,  comes  the  Orleans  branch  with 
Louis-Philippe-Joseph  (whose  surname  of  Egalite^  was 
not  yet  official)  as  First  Prince  of  the  Blood.  Now  the 
Royalist  gentlemen  who  display  this  proof  profess  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right ;  yet  all  that  their  old  calendar 
records  is,  that  up  to  the  Revolution,  the  succession  to 
the  Crown  in  the  main  line  being  well  established,  there 
was  no  reason  for  upsetting  an  arrangement  made  by 
Louis  XIV.  whereby  the  descendants  of  his  younger 
grandson  occupied  the  throne  of  Spain,  having  renounced 

^  "  fegalit^"  was  not  a  mere  sobriquet  of  the  Due  d*  Orleans.  When 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Monarchy  in  1792  he  became  a  candidate  of  the 
'*  Mountain ''  for  the  Convention,  he  discovered  that  he  had  no  surname, 
that  of  Orleans  falling  under  the  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
which  abolished  territorial  appellations.  He  was  therefore  directed  to 
proceed  as  though  he  were  a  foundling,  and  to  apply  to  the  municipality 
of  his  domicile  to  give  him  a  name,  and  the  Commime  of  Paris  assigned 
to  him  that  of  ''Egalit^,''  so  as  Louis-Philippe-Joseph  ^galit^  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  Paris.  The  Royal  Family  of  France  had  no  family 
surname,  and  the  Convention,  in  calling  the  King  **  Louis  Capet,"  com- 
mitted as  great  an  inaccuracy  as  if  the  name  of  Plantagenet  were  applied 
to  members  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
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their  rights  to  that  of  FraQce.  But  it  ia  of  the  essence  of 
divine  right  that  it  cannot  be  abrogated  by  human  action  ; 
and  to  invest  the  dynastic  transactions  of  Looia  XIV. 
with  that  attribute  is  the  very  negation  of  the  principle, 
making  it  depend  on  the  capricious  expression  of  personal 
wUl.  Loub  XIV.  in  his  reign  of  seventy-two  years  had 
more  reason  than  any  other  member  of  the  human  race  to 
believe  himself  endowed  with  god-like  qualities,^  but  their 
recognition  after  his  death  would  have  changed  the  whole 
basis  of  divine  right.  If  he  accepted,  imder  the  will  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  Spanish  crown  for  his  grandson 
Philippe  on  condition  that  he  renounced  his  French  rights 
of  succession,  he  likewise  restored  them  to  him  by  letters 
patent,  and  one  transaction  was  as  valid  as  the  other. 
The  fanaticfi  of  divine  right  unmutilated  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  call  themselves  Blancs  d'Espagne,  regarding  Don 
Carlos  as  kii^  under  the  title  of  Cliarles  XI.,  have  no 
more  importance  in  France  than  in  England  hare  the 

>  There  was  no  subject  on  which  Louis  XIV.  was  more  ubltrary  than 
that  of  Divine  Kight.  After  m&king  war  on  England  to  support  It  in  the 
person  of  Junes  II.  he  withdrew  it  from  his  diacrowDed  guest,  when  by 
the  Treat;  of  Rjswlck  he  reoognisad  the  right  to  the  Britlah  throne  of 
WilUain  of  Orange,  who  incarnated  the  opposiu  principle,  and  klmoat  hla 
last  act  was  by  the  Treatj  of  Utrecht  to  tecognise  in  the  ame  way  Iho 
Hanoveriiui  succes^on.  In  hi<i  own  realm  he  perpetoall;  made  equaUj 
light  of  the  doctrine,  and.  In  addition  to  his  contradictory  policy  r^ardtng 
the  r«nunciaUon  of  I'bilippe  V.,  in  his  last  days,  after  losing  one  aft«r 
another  of  his  progeny,  he  placed  in  the  legitimate  Hucceaaion  the  batrtarda 
he  had  hail  by  Mrae.  <le  Montespan  —  the  Due  du  Maine,  and  the  Comte 
de  Toulouse.  Louis  XVIIL  was  ill-disposed  to  concede  the  lanlc  of  Royal 
lliKlinei^  to  the  Due  d'Orl^ans,  and  while  his  wife,  being  danghter  of  the 
Kl  :g  of  Naples,  was  received  at  Court  with  royal  honours,  the  doora  of 
i!ie  palace  being  thrown  open  h  deux  ballanle  for  her,  they  were  baJf 
closed  again  for  Louis  Philippe  as  he  followed  her  in.  He  was  only  recog- 
nised aa  a  Boyal  Highneae  at  the  aame  lime  em  the  Prince  de  Coiidd  by 
the  favour  of  Charles  X.,  whose  throne  he  usurped  Ave  years  later. 
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Jacobites  who  speak  of  the  Queen  as  the  Duchess  of 
Coburg  ;  but  on  their  own  mildewed  ground  they  seem 
to  have  more  historical  reason  than  the  new  LiCgitimists 
who  aver  that  the  divine  succession  devolved  on  Philippe 
VII.  when  Henri  V.  died  in  1883.  It  would  be  needless 
to  disturb  the  dust  of  this  vain  controversy  but  that  the 
adoption  by  the  Comte  de  Paris  of  the  theory  destroyed 
Orleanism,  and  thus  possibly  altered  the  history  of  France. 

It  is  not  to  renunciations  or  other  family  arrangements 
made  under  Louis  XIV.  that  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Orleans  have  owed  their  prestige  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  to  the  barricades  of  1830,  behind  which  Louis 
Philippe  put  on  the  crown  of  his  dethroned  cousin,  that 
the  sons  of  the  citizen-monarch  were  indebted  for  the  con- 
sideration which  attaches  to  the  children  of  a  king.^ 
Without  the  Monarchy  of  July  the  descendants  of  the 
Regent  would  have  been  ranked  with  the  scores  of  Bour- 
bons of  Spain,  of  the  two  Sicilies  or  of  Parma,  whose 
unknown  names  fill  unheeded  pages  of  the  Almanack  de 
G-otha^  and  when  the  Comte  de  Chambord's  death  aroused 
the  controversy  of  succession  to  a  non-existent  crown,  the 
claims  of  the  Orleans  would  have  excited  no  more  inter- 
est than  those  of  the  pretenders  who  style  themselves 
respectively  Dukes  of  Madrid  and  of  Anjou. 

In  the  declining  days  of  the  century  three  noble  old 

^  Cf.  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  Duchesse  d^  Orleans,  dated  Eisenach, 
January  1,  1866,  in  which  she  says :  "They  (her  sons)  should  ever  bear 
in  mind  the  political  principles  which  have  made  the  glory  of  their  house, 
which  their  grandfather  faithfully  observed  upon  the  throne,  and  which 
their  father,  as  his  will  bears  witness,  ardently  adopted."  The  Comte  de 
Paris  was  sixteen  when  his  mother  made  this  will,  which  was  no  doubt 
thus  emphatically  worded  in  consequence  of  the  efforts,  which  she  strongly 
disapproved,  made,  after  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe,  for  fusing  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  exiled  branches  of  the  Bourbons. 
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men  have  been  conspicuous  figures  in  the  French  capital. 
The  eldest  of  the  royal  brothers,  the  Duo  de  Nemours, 
was  of  striking  likeness  to  his  great  ancestor  Henri  IV., 
as  Rubens  portrayed  the  Beamais.  The  second,  who  haa 
surrived  the  others,  the  Prince  de  Joinrille,  less  often  seen 
in  public  by  reason  of  infirmity,  has  becomingly  occupied 
his  retirement  in  writing  a  vivacious  tribute  to  the  brill- 
iaut  reign  of  his  father  which  the  younger  Orleans  would 
ignore.  But  it  is  the  third  of  these  sons  of  Louia  Philippe 
who  has  been  the  worthiest  incarnation  of  the  Monarchy 
of  July.  The  Due  d'Aumale  to  a  stately  presence  joined 
graceful  talents,  making  him  in  his  old  age  the  most 
interesting  and  picturesque  of  the  sons  of  France,  whose 
highest  traditions  of  arms  and  of  letters  he  signally  digni- 
fied, ever  since  his  capture,  as  a  valiant  boy,  of  the  Smala 
of  Abd-el'Kader  hastened  the  conquest  of  Algeria,  to  the 
autumn  of  his  life  when  he  endowed  with  the  palace  of 
the  Condes  the  Institute  be  had  long  adorned.  Of  him 
Legitimists  never  dared  to  hint,  as  they  did  of  one"  ven- 
erable brother,  that  he  was  disposed  to  deny  his  father's 
kingship,  which  gave  him  early  scope  to  display  his  parts. 
It  is  vain  to  regret  that  the  heir  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
not  this  gallant  and  gifted  prince ;  yet  one  may  picture 
the  destiny  of  France  bad  the  fortunes  and  honour  of  the 
Orleans  family  been  in  the  hands  of  one  who  combined 
all  the  qualities  which  touch  the  sympathies  of  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  the  nation.  The  man  of  culture 
would  have  appealed  to  the  literary  and  artistic  instinct 
wide-spread  among  the  French  people.  The  heir  of  the 
Revolution  of  July  would  have  rallied  the  solid  middle- 
class.  The  descendant  of  Henri  of  Navarre  would  have 
conciliated    the    Royalists.      Hut    the    quality  to  have 
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touched  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  the  people  was 
that  of  the  soldier,  the  dashing  horseman  of  Horace 
Vernet's  paintings,  the  graver  warrior  who  directed  the 
trial  of  Bazaine,  confounding  the  excuses  of  the  faithless 
Marshal  with  a  phrase  that  rang  out  like  a  trumpet-call 
to  duty  and  patriotism,  "II  restait  la  France." 

It  was  because  of  the  character  of  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
and  of  the  lustre  he  shed  on  the  family  of  Orleans  that 
the  alliance  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  with  the  Boulangists 
brought  down  upon  that  hapless  prince  censure  sterner 
than  is  usually  applied  to  mere  ill-success.  When  the 
Republicans  struck  from  the  Army  List  the  names  of  the 
Orleans  Princes,  General  Boulanger  was  their  Minister 
to  execute  the  decree,  applying  it  to  the  Due  d'Aumale 
with  ostentation  unseemly  in  an  officer  who  to  his  pro- 
tection had  owed  early  promotion.  When  therefore  the 
hero  invented  of  the  Radicals  became  the  leader  and  the 
hope  of  the  Reactionaries,  the  Comte  de  Paris'  alliance 
with  him  was  condemned  in  terms  that  revived  the  saying, 
now  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  worse  than  a  crime  it  was 
a  blunder — words  first  applied  to  the  outrage  committed 
by  Bonaparte  to  help  him  to  a  throne,  when  he  entrapped 
and  murdered  a  kinsman  of  the  Orleans,  the  young  Due 
d'Enghien.^  It  was  not  merely  disappointed  Royalists 
who  thus  vented  their  wrath  on  their  unsuccessful  chief, 
nor  Republicans  happy  to  add  discredit  to  the  discomfited 
monarchical  cause.  Foreigners  censured  his  conduct 
with   equal   severity.      An   ambassador  who   arrived   in 

1  March  20,  1804.  *»C'e8t  pis  qu'un  crime,  e'est  uue  faute."  These 
words  are  attributed  by  M.  de  Barante  to  Boulay  (de  la  Meurthe),  a 
moderate  Republican  of  the  Revolution,  who  subsequently  aided  Napoleon 
in  the  preparation  of  tlie  Code. 
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Paris  when  the  BouIaDgist  moTement  waa  euded  once 
spoke  to  me  of  "the  basenesB  of  the  Comte  de  Paris"  in 
coDQectiog  himself  with  it.  The  harshness  of  that  ex- 
pression in  the  lips  of  one  not  given  to  harsh  language 
was  perhaps  explained  by  his  friendship  for  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  but  it  was,  I  think,  anjusttfied. 

Had  General  Boulanger  become  dictator  of  France,  and 
had  he  in  that  capacity  put  the  Corote  de  Paris  on  the 
throne,  the  utilisation  by  that  Prince  of  the  services  of  an 
adventurer  (who  in  success  would  have  lost  that  title) 
would  not  hare  been  imputed  to  him  aa  base  or  contemp- 
tible. On  the  contrary,  the  Comte  de  Paris'  refusal  of 
his  aid,  because  of  hia  former  insolence  to  the  House  of 
Orleans,  would  have  then  exposed  him  to  the  scorn  which 
inopportune  quixotism  provokes.  Mild,  indeed,  was  his 
disloyalty  to  his  family  compared  with  that  of  Louis 
XVIII.  to  his,  whose  first  act,  on  regaining  the  throne, 
was  to  call  to  his  intimate  council  Fouche,  the  regicide 
who  had  most  fiercely  demanded  the  head  of  his  brother. 
In  a  land  of  revolution  pretenders  cannot  be  dainty  in  the 
choice  of  their  instruments ;  but  to  ward  off  criticism, 
success  is  essential  to  their  venture.  The  crime  and  the 
blunder  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  were  that  he  attached 
himself  to  an  enterprise  which  failed,  and  if  his  belief  in 
its  saooess  proved  him  to  be  a  prince  of  feeble  judgment, 
unworthy  of  a  ruler,  he  shared  the  unforeseeing  fault  not 
only  with  the  majority  of  the  people  he  would  have 
governed,  but  with  foreigners,  who  were  the  most  compe- 
tent to  prognosticate.  Had  the  ambassador,  just  now 
mentioned,  been  then  in  France,  he,  being  a  person  of  un- 
common sagacity,  might  have  predicted  tlie  failure  of  the 
Boulangist  movement ;  but  he  would  liave  had  only  one 
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colleague  in  Paris  to  support  him,  for  it  is  said  that  of  all 
the  envoys  accredited  to  the  Republic  one  alone  advised 
his  Government  in  that  sense.^  The  sig^  which  deceived 
calm  diplomatists,  studying  the  agitation  under  their  eyes, 
might  well  delude  an  ill-fated  exile,  offspring  and  victim 
of  revolutions,  persuading  him  that  one  was  at  hand  to 
divert  his  destiny,  when  his  adhesion  to  the  adventure 
was  followed  by  its  acclamation  by  the  voice  of  the  capi- 
tal, which  decrees  the  term  and  the  nature  of  regimes  in 
France. 

It  was  a  curious  fate  for  this  illnstarred  pretender,  that 
whether  he  deemed  himself  the  heir  of  the  Ancient  Mon- 
archy or  of  the  parliamentary  throne  of  Louis  Philippe, 
his  last  struggle  for  success  should  have  been  in  a  plebis- 
citary adventure  conducted  by  an  aspirant  to  military 
dictatorship.  But  the  misfortune  of  the  Comte  de  Paris 
was  that  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  perpetually  kept  him 
in  spheres  of  action  inappropriate  to  his  character  and 

^  The  one  Ambassador  to  the  Republic,  who  confidently  predicted  to 
bis  Government  the  failure  of  the  Boulangist  adventure,  gave  a  cynical 
explanation  of  his  foresight.  It  was  his  habit,  he  said,  to  use  a  Parisian 
club  of  which  the  French  members  were  all  Reactionaries,  because  he 
found  their  conversation  useful  to  him  in  composing  his  despatches,  as, 
in  order  to  warn  his  Government  of  what  was  likely  to  happen  in  France, 
he  had  only  to  write  in  the  opposite  sense  the  opinions  and  forecasts  on 
public  affairs  expressed  at  that  resort.  At  the  height  of  the  agitation  he 
was  tempted  to  foretell  its  ultimate  success  when  the  Boulangists,  after 
winning  provincial  elections,  triumphantly  carried  one  in  Paris ;  but  on 
returning  to  the  club  and  finding  the  members  confident  that  the  end  of 
the  Republic  was  near  he  resisted  outside  signs,  and  adhering  to  his  rule, 
advised  his  Imperial  Master  that  the  movement  would  inevitably  falL 
The  story,  with  its  evident  exaggeration,  is  significant  of  the  impatient 
contempt  felt  by  the  representatives  of  the  continental  Empires  towards 
the  French  Reactionaries,  to  whose  unintelligence  they  attribute  the  con- 
tinuance in  France  of  a  form  of  government  which  their  august  sovereigns 
would  prefer  to  see  removed  from  Europe. 
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disposition.  He  had  none  of  the  qualities  essential  for 
a  crowned  ruler  of  France  after  a  century  of  revolution ; 
but  his  domestic  virtues,  his  hereditary  Teutonic  temper- 
ament, his  interest  in  social  questions,  and  his  love  of 
rural  pursuits  would  have  made  him  an  admirable  King 
of  England.  In  all  the  histories  of  the  grandeur  and 
decadence  of  royal  houses  few  experiences  have  been 
more  pathetic  than  that  of  this  unhappy  Prince,  whose 
parts  would  have  adorned  the  most  exalted  station  in  a 
land  where  the  crown  is  transmitted  in  peaceful  succes- 
sion, wasting  his  life  in  exile  and  in  intrigue,  in  trans- 
actions and  in  manifestoes  which,  abhorrent  to  his  own 
nature,  repelled  those  most  in  sympathy  with  it.  Thus 
this  pattern  of  paternal  duty  in  private  life  was  to  the 
public  the  unSlial  flouter  of  his  father's  will ;  the  stu- 
dious man  of  books  became  the  confederate  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune ;  and  the  heir  of  constitutional  monarchy,  who 
young  was  the  victim  of  plebiscitary  despotism,  died  worn 
out  with  abortive  efforts  to  make  a  coup  d^^tat, 

II 

The  sentiment  caUed  forth  by  the  name  and  figure  of 
the  Comte  de  Paris'  son  is  not  that  of  pathos.  The  Due 
d'Orleans  seems  to  have  inherited  none  of  his  father's 
qualities  save  his  incapacity  to  touch  the  imagination  of 
the  people  of  France.  When,  breaking  the  law  of  exile, 
he  appeared  one  day  in  Paris,  and  demanded  as  a  French 
citizen  to  perform  his  military  service,  the  public  re- 
mained unmoved,  either  when  he  was  sent  to  prison,  or 
when  pardoned  he  was  conducted  to  the  frontier. '    Since 

1  FebnuiT^ane,  1600. 
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then,  when  Republican  scandals  might  have  wrecked  the 
Republic,  had  any  alternative  form  of  government  seemed 
practicable,  the  existence  of  a  young  pretender  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  has  inspired  neither  hope  nor  alarm. 
This  amiable  Prince,  having  failed  in  a  well-conceived 
adventure,  has  cultivated  a  talent  for  travesty.  The 
Comte  de  Paris  only  half-heartedly  repudiated  his  fa- 
ther's last  wishes  ;  if  in  memory  of  his  submission  at 
Frohsdorf  he  ordered  centenary  masses  for  the  repose 
of  Louis  XVI.,  he,  four  months  earlier,  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  Valmy,  where  Louis  Philippe  as  a  boy 
had  helped  to  consummate  the  dethronement  of  that 
King.  But  unheeding  the  dying  injunction  of  the  last 
Due  d'Orl^ans  to  his  progfeny  to  be  '*  passionate  servants 
of  the  Revolution,"  his  namesake,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
modem  diversions,  mimics  the  Ancient  Monarchy.  On 
the  betrothal  of  a  Prince  of  Savoy  with  his  sister,  a 
Princess  whose  beauty  and  romantic  story  inspired  uni- 
versal sympathy,  the  Due  d'Orleans  announced  it  to  the 
Dukes  of  France  in  antique  phrase,  addressing  each  as 
his  "dear  cousin,"  and  praying  God  to  guard  him  in 
his  holy  and  worthy  keeping.^    The  document  gratified 

1  "  Et  8ur  ce,  je  prie  Dieu,  qu^il  vous  ait,  mon  Consin,  en  Sa  sancte  et 
digne  garde.  Philippe,  Stowe  House,  26  Mars,  1895.*^  It  was  the  same 
formula  which  Prince  Fran9oi8  de  Bourbon  had  used  recently  in  writing 
to  the  Due  d*0rl6ans  to  rebuke  him  for  using  the  arms  of  France  without 
the  adjunct  which  heraldry  prescribes  for  younger  branches.  There  are, 
however,  revolutionary  precedents  for  its  use.  Napoleon  when  he  dis- 
graced Fouchfi,  in  a  letter  dated  July  1,  1810,  beginning  **  Monsieur  le 
Due  d'Otrante,  vos  services  ne  peuvent  plus  m^^tre  agr^ables  ^*  ended  with 
a  modernised  version  of  it.  Louis  Napoleon  also,  but  not  before  he 
attained  the  throne,  had  a  great  fondness  for  epistolary  formulas  of  the 
old  Monarchy,  which  he  made  of  evil  omen,  as  the  last  missive  ever 
penned  by  him  as  Emperor  of  the  French  followed  one  of  these  ancient 
models,  when  at  Sedan  he  announced  his  surrender  to  the  King  of 
Prussia. 
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several  respectAble  persons,  who  Bometimes  perplex  coftcb- 
men  by  bidding  them  drive  to  the  "Place  Louis  XV.," 
when  they  wish  to  be  taken  to  the  historical  site  now 
known  as  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  it  likewise  affronted 
other  Legitimists  not  honoured  with  it,  who  considered 
their  nobility  purer  than  that  of  some  of  the  bearers  of 
ducal  titles.  But  a  pretender  capable  of  conceiving  that 
the  union  of  the  grandson  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who 
chased  the  Bourbons  out  of  Italy,  with  the  great-grand- 
child of  Louis  Philippe,  who  drove  the  elder  Bourbons 
from  France,  was  an  appropriate  occasion  for  playing  at 
reviving  the  ducal  order  with  the  courtly  formulas  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  ancestor  of  those  dispossessed  princes, 
is  wanting  in  that  quality  which  the  French  call  esprit, 
and  which  they  will  certainly  look  for  in  the  ruler  of 
their  choice,  when  the  day  comes  for  them  to  submit 
to  one. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  Due  d'Orleans  masquerad- 
ing in  the  trappings  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  has  not 
brought  greater  ridicule  on  his  name  than  did  Louis 
Bonaparte  on  his  when  he  descended  on  Boulogne  with 
his  tame  e^le,  likewise  the  symbol  of  a  great  monarch, 
and  that  he,  notwithstanding  the  laughter  of  Europe 
excited  by  it,  was  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  nation  a 
dozen  years  later.  But  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  acts  of  the  two  pretenders.  The  forlorn  bird  of 
Boulogne  was  the  emblem  of  the  democratic  glories  of 
France,  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  veterans  who  had 
imbued  with  them  the  young  generation,  born  amid  the 
echoes  of  the  cannon  of  the  Empire ;  thus  two  months 
after  the  incarceration  of  Louis  Bonaparte  for  his 
escapade,    the    arrival    of    the    Emperor's    oahes    from 
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Sc  Hel«iii  ^  proToktjd  a  rexrrude&c^nc*  of  the  NapaIe<Muc 
leg«£i(L  widcii  bore  the  pris»oDer  of  Hjiin  first  to  tlie 
Elvft^^r  aiid  tLeD  Xo  the  Tuileries-  Whereas  the  spectacle 
of  ail  Orleatnfr  plaij^-mg  at  a  king  of  the  old  Mc»iarchT 
suggebtA  nothing  pleasing  to  the  popular  fancy.  Xot 
that  it  evokes  the  rebuilding  of  the  Bastille,  or  the  le- 
viTsd  of  priyilege ;  but  it  has  a  sham  air  of  the  Restora- 
tioa,  a  regime  which,  though  ne€dful  for  the  recuperation 
of  France,  rc^ts  contemned  in  public  memory  as  one  began 
under  foreign,  and  ended  under  ecclesiastical^  domination. 
No  doubt  the  Comte  de  Paris  made  the  part  of  pre- 
tender a  difficult  heritage  for  his  son  to  hold,  and  the 
most  sagacious  adherent  of  monarchy  would  be  at  a 
I088  to  advise  him  what  to  do  to  advance  the  cause. 
It  may  be  that,  convinced  that  he  will  never  bear  the 
burden  of  a  real  crown,  he  likes  in  a  mock  court  to  revive 
ceremonial  as  obsolete  as  the  touching  of  children  for 
King's  Evil,'  and  as  little  calculated  to  win  the  sympathy 
of  a  modem  democracy.  If  he  had  serious  designs  the 
young  Prince  would  strive  to  belie  the  impolite  sarcasms 
of  Republicans  who  deride  the  choice  of  his  counsellors 
from  France  as  better  qualified  to  advise  him  on  the 
tendencies  of  English  tailors  than  of  French  electors. 
It  is  not  believed  that  subtle  plots  are  concealed  under 
the  announcement  that  a  button  engraved  with  the  arms 
of  France  has  been  designed  for  the  coats  of  his  court- 
iers,  who  do  duty  in  the  (Eil-de-Bceuf  of  an  inn  at 
Brussels  or  at  Folkestone  with  greater  elegance  than 

1  Angont-October-December,  1840. 

<  One;  of  the  actA  conducing  to  the  anpopfulatity  of  Charles  X.  was  his 
revival  of  thb*  ceremony  at  the  Hoepital  of  St  Marcoul  at  Beixns  on  May 
«n,  1825,  after  h\n  coronation. 
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the  retainers  of  the  exiled  kings  whom  Gandide  met  in 
the  hostelry  at  Venice.  It  is  less  disturbing  for  France 
that  the  retinue  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  is  not  compoaed 
of  desperate  persons  who  aspire  to  be  held  up  to  infamy 
by  a  new  Victor  Hugo,  like-  M.  Fialin  Persiguy  who 
attended  Louis  Bonaparte  to  Boulogne,  or  like 

Morny,  Maapas  la  Grac,  St.  Arnand  le  ChacaL' 

A  frequent  fate  of  pretenders  is  that  they  have  to  take 
as  associates  the  unprincipled  or  the  insignificant ;  but 
the  Duo  d'Orleans  ought  not  to  emphasise  the  latter  disar 
bility  as,  apart  from  dim  dynastic  projects,  he  is  the  head 
of  a  family  famed  for  the  intellectual  gifts  of  its  mem- 
bers, which  hitherto  they  have  signally  cultivated  amid 
every  sort  of  vicissitude. 


in 

In  contrast  to  members  of  the  decorative  society  of 
the  capital  are  the  Royalists  of  less  brilliant  aspect,  but 
of  more  interesting  character,  also  seen  at  the  receptions 
held  by  the  pretender  on  a  foreign  shore.  These  are  the 
country  gentlemen,  whose  clothes  of  French  pro\'incial 
cut,  scanned  with  pity  by  the  Parisian  exponents  of 
London  fashions,  proclaim  the  hohereaux?  who  in  their 
distant  chateaux  preserve  a  faith  in  the  kingly  principle, 
of  an  ardour  and  sincerity  found  in  no  other  political 
creed  in  their   native   land.     It   has   been   said   that   in 

'  Ltt  CliUlimeiM,  livr«  5. 

'  Iti'bertau  in  a  mird  frir  wh[c1i  we  have  no  e<|iiivaleTiI  in  EngliHh  :  in 
ibe  eigbieentb  ceoturf  it  denoted  tbe  petiU  urij/neurt  who  never  went  to 
cinirt,  and  to-da;  it  is  applied  u>  tha  rural  geutry  who  do  not  frequent  the 
t;Apital. 
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France  profession  rather  than  birth  makes  the  most 
marked  distinction  between  men.'  The  observant  func- 
tionary who  noted  the  fact  had  specially  in  his  mind  the 
disappearance  of  local  characteristic,  but  the  remai-k  is 
equally  true  applied  to  the  social  origin  of  Frenchmen. 
Of  these  two  sections  of  French  Royalists,  the  men  of 
fashion  are  usually  idlers  by  profession,  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  boulevard,  or  their  efforts  to 
imitate  English  sporting  habits,  have  produced  a  type 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  result  of  modem 
French  civilisation  ;  so  that  whether  the  bearers  of  titles 
ancient  or  modern,  authentic  or  dubious,  whether  de- 
scended from  courtiers  of  Versailles  or  from  shopkeepers 
of  Paris,  from  soldiers  of  the  Empire  or  from  lawyers  of 
the  Revolution,  they  are  all  of  identical  pattern,  physi- 
cally, morally,  and  intellectually. 

In  the  same  way  the  Roj'alist  rural  gentry  resemble 
one  another.  Here  is  one  of  noblest  descent  whose  parch- 
ments in  his  remote  chateau  in  Poitou  record  that  the 
King  invited  his  ancestor  to  mount  in  the  royal  carriage 
one  day  at  Marly  ten  years  before  ducal  rank  was  con- 
ferred on  the  family  of  the  Parisian  gen  tie  man-in- waiting, 
who  looks  of  a  different  race,  and  who  has  no  attribute, 
exterior  or  mental,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  colleague, 
whose  father  made  a  fortune  in  trade  under  the  Second 
Empire.  The  Poitevin  agriculturist,  however,  has  his 
characteristics  reproduced  in  his  neighbour  from  the 
Berry,  whose  name  of  noble  sonority  hides  the  patronymic 
of  a  notary  who  slipped  into  possession  of  his  patron's 
lauds  at  the  emigration.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 

1  La  Franix  Provinciale  par  Renfi  Millet  (subsequently  Miniswr  of 
FraiicD  in  Sweden  uid  Resident  at  Tunis). 
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mere  fact  of  a  French  country  gentleman  bearing  unos- 
tentatiously a  high-sounding  title  in  an  old-fashioned 
manor,  where  he  lives  with  peasant-like  aimplicity,  is  not 
of  necessity  proof  that  he  is  a  son  of  the  crusaders,  or 
is  even  of  eighteenth  century  nobility.  There  is  many 
a  weather-beaten  chateau  wherein  the  combination  of 
rustic  discomfort  and  faded  good-breeding  gives  the 
impression  that  the  masters  are  relics  of  an  ancient 
caste,  fallen  into  decay  in  a  democratic  age.  Yet  on 
inquiry  it  will  be  found,  sometimes  even  in  regions  of 
aristocratic  tradition,  that  these  mouldering  guardians 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  old  regime  are  of  Revolutionary 
origin,  descended  from  a  regicide  of  the  Convention,  or 
from  an  obscurer  provincial  Jacobin,  who  perhaps  got  his 
share  of  confiscated  lands  for  the  aid  he  gave  to  Carrier 
in  drowning  the  Royalists  yonder  at  Nantes,  or  for  his 
services  on  the  infernal  column  of  Westermann,  which 
scoured  the  loyal  Vendee  with  rapine. 

The  curious  feature  of  these  hobereaux  who  disguise 
their  origin  under  territorial  names  or  irregular  titles  is 
the  sincerity  of  their  Royalist  professions.  They  cannot 
be  compared  to  our  newly  made  peers,  who  prevail  on 
editors  of  peerages  to  erase  from  their  pedigrees  the 
worthy  aldermen  who  founded  their  fortunes,  and  to 
accord  them  forefathers  who  performed  feats  at  Hastings 
unknown  to  the  workers  of  the  Bayeuz  tapestry;  for 
these  invent  a  romantic  ancestry  in  the  pretentious  hope 
of  enhancing  their  public  importance.  Such  motives  can 
little  affect  these  modest  nobles  of  the  Revolution.  If 
the  title  or  name  secure  better  dowered  marriages  for 
their  sons,  within  tlie  provincial  horizon  in  which  they 
move  and  wish  to  be  well  considered,  their  history  is  well 
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known  to  their  neighbours  of  longer  genealogy.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  certain,  have  an  unfeigned  horror  of  their 
landed  origin ;  and  their  dogged  royalism,  which  often  is 
a  material  disadvantage  under  the  Republic,  is  in  a  meas- 
iire  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  their  tainted  heritage  of 
1793.1 

Other  loyal  gentlemen  there  are,  though  dissimilar  to 
the  ornate  Parisians  whom  they  meet  in  the  train  of  the 
pretender,  whose  lineage  is  veritably  ancient,  and  who 
pass  their  home  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  which 
retains  a  perfume  of  old  France  chastened  with  the  tribu- 
lations of  a  century.  Here  is  one  of  those  rare  chateaux 
in  which  life  has  gone  on  without  interruption  from  before 
the  Revolution ;  for  though  remote  from  the  Court,  where 
the  head  of  the  family  had  a  high  place,  it  was  never  en- 
tirely deserted  for  Versailles,  and  at  the  second  Emigra- 
tion the  devotion  of  a  retainer  saved  it  from  confiscation. 
Since  the  Restoration  the  women  of  the  house  have  handed 
down  the  tradition  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  wit- 
nesses of  the  austere  life  of  her  who,  like  some  of  them- 
selves, had  grown  prematurely  old  in  ill-timed  girlhood 
under  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine :  inheriting,  too,  the 
masculinity  of  that  illustrious  Princess,  and  provoking  an 
echo  applied  to  themselves  of  Napoleon's  description  of 
her,  that  she  was  the  only  man  of  her  family.  A  Puritan 
seriousness  marks  the  daily  round  in  this  Catholic  ch&- 

^  In  a  Revolutionary  family  of  this  description  which  came  under  my 
notice,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ch&teau,  which  their  ancestor  had  got  pos- 
session of  as  **biensnationaux,"  were  a  mother  and  daughter,  both  aged 
women.  The  origin  of  their  property  was  to  them  a  perpetual  penance, 
and  they  spent  their  lives  in  works  of  expiation.  They  built  a  costly 
church  iu  their  village,  and  their  ch&teau  was  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  made  it  his  summer  residence. 
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teau,  and  in  the  spacious  old  hotel  of  the  provincial 
capital  daring  the  winter  months ;  for  the  family  have 
abandoned  Paris  since  the  death  before  Metz  of  the  only 
son.  Although  the  master  of  the  house  has  accepted  the 
Orleans  succession,  there  are  few  traces  of  that  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  to  be  seen  within  these  waUs  which 
shelter  many  royal  relics.  Enshrined  in  the  chapel  is 
the  Boot  of  Hours  of  Marie  Antoinette  ;  among  engrav- 
ings of  eighteenth  century  portraits  after  Rigaud  and 
Vanloo  is  a  later  print  representing  the  birth  of  the 
Child  of  Miracle  in  1820 ;  and  with  the  family  pictures 
is  the  painting  of  a  boy  in  brilliant  uniform,  one  of  the 
infant  grenadiers  commanded  by  the  young  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  when  his  grandfather  Charles  X.  occupied 
the  throne  till  his  cousin  of  -Orleans  displaced  him. 
But  the  signed  photographs  of  Philippe  Comte  de  Paris 
and  of  bis  heir  have  not  the  conspicuous  place  here 
which  they  occnpy  in  the  salons  of  fashionable  Reac- 
tionaries at  Paris.  There  is  an  aged  lady  who,  despite 
her  quality  of  dowt^r,  still  reigns  in  this  household, 
and  the  sorest  grief  of  her  life,  greater  than  the  death 
of  her  soldier  grandson  at  Gravelotte,  for  that  was  full 
of  honour,  was  his  father's  resolve  to  acknowledge  the 
Orleans  branch.  When  he  travels  abroad  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  pretender,  she  afFects  to  believe  him  gone 
to  see  his  notary ;  and  the  Q-azette  de  France,  which 
records  the  pilgrimage,  she  has  refused  to  read  ever  since 
that  venerable  Legitimist  organ  became  Orleanist  When 
the  Ducliesse  de  Berry  was  being  hunted  like  a  partridge 
un  the  hills  by  the  ^ents  of  Louis  Philippe,  she  was 
growing  up  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  now  only  a 
geographical  expression,  but  then  the  sanctuary  of  aria- 
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tocratic  exclusiveness,  whereof  few  traces  remain  in  any 
section  of  Parisian  society.  There  she  learned  to  hate 
Orleanism  as  the  blackest  phase  of  the  Revolution,  and 
took  a  husband  older  than  herself  whose  first  infant 
memory  was  his  father's  farewell  embrace  as  he  went 
to  be  beheaded.  To  justify  her  vehemence  towards  the 
Orleans  family  she  preserves  a  manuscript  book,  her 
mother's  journal  at  Coblentz,  of  the  year  1798,  and  the 
childish  round  hand,  amid  notes  of  lessons  and  of  nursery 
pastime,  records,  with  precocious  pathos,  the  news  of 
horrors  which  the  emigres  received  circuitously  from 
France,  beginning  with  the  execution  of  the  King  and 
ending  with  reflections  on  the  death,  on  the  same  scaf- 
fold, of  the  basest  of  his  judges,  Philippe  Egalite. 

Less  pleasing  than  these  dignified  and  blameless 
examples  of  a  disappearing  class,  is  another  type  of 
provincial  Royalists.  The  "  petite  noblesse  de  province," 
when  not  of  more  modern  origin,  is  chiefly  sprung  from 
magistrates  and  merchants,^  who  in  the  last  century 
obtained  patents  of  nobility  conferring  fiscal  privileges, 
without  ever  going  to  Court.  Instead  of  resuming  their 
place  in  the  bourgeoisie  they  have,  since  the  Revolution 

1  In  addition  to  *'  noblesse  d'^p^"  and  "  noblesse  de  robe  "  (conferred 
by  judicial  office),  there  were  under  the  Ancient  K^me  "  noblesse  d'6che- 
vinage/*  conferred  on  sheriffs  and  civic  officials,  and  *^  noblesse  de 
ftnance,^*  which  was  the  general  name  given  to  titles  purchased  by  rich 
roturiers.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  probably  at  least  100,000  of 
these  privileged  persons  in  France,  but  many  of  them  had  become  so  poor 
that  in  way  of  life  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  peasantry. 
Such  was  M.  de  Corday  d'Armont,  the  father  of  Charlotte  Corday.  The 
modern  bearers  of  titles  who  swarm  in  the  land  are  also  descended  from 
the  unprivileged  nobility  created  wholesale  by  Napoleon  I.  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  under  the  Restoration.  There  are,  moreover,  vast  numbers  of 
titled  persons  in  France  whose  nobility  is  entirely  of  home  manufacture. 
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abolished  nobility,  multiplied  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
monarchs  who  iirst  elevated  their  ancestorB.  Uncontrolled 
by  any  authority,  they  use  what  titles  they  please  without 
restriction  ;  the  younger  children  of  counts  and  barons 
whose  original  creation,  when  authentic,  was  limited  to 
primogeniture,  calling  themselves  and  all  their  sons'  sous 
counts  and  barons  in  perpetuity.  For  generations  a  large 
proportion  of  this  class  has  in  its  "  gentilhommieres  "  lived 
the  life  of  small  farmers  or  graziers,  while  bringing  up  its 
sons  with  the  idea  that  their  condition  forbade  them  to 
earn  their  living  honourably,  even  in  the  liberal  profes- 
sions. The  French  testamentary  law,  which  compels 
parents  to  divide  their  property  among  their  children, 
with  its  corollary  the  system  of  dowry  imiversal  in  the 
nation,  makes  remote  the  prospect  of  actual  indigence  for 
the  members  of  this  class  who  refuse  to  work ;  but  their 
means  are  as  a  rule  slender.  Thus  from  their  material 
condition,  from  their  lack  of  cultivation,  and  indeed  from 
their  descent  (their  nobility,  when  genuine,  being  usually 
attenuated),  they  really  belong  to  an  inferior  grade  in  the 
social  category.  But,  disdaining  the  occupations  proper  to 
their  station,  they  lead  lives  of  aimless,  when  not  dissipated, 
idleness  ;  and  in  the  country  towns  of  their  resort  they 
model  their  morals  and  demeanour  on  the  pattern  of  the 
fashionable  Reactionaries  of  the  capital.  Thus  they  bring 
discredit  on  the  rank  they  affect,  on  the  Church  which  has 
educated  them,  and  on  the  monarchical  cause  which  they 
loudly  patronise.  In  the  few  regions  of  France  where  the 
Uoyalist  sentiment  is  ingrained  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
the  pitiful  existence  and  character  of  many  of  the  men  of 
this  class  are  recognised  and  deplored.  In  the  Vendee, 
where  the  Republic  has  never  been  loved,  members  of  the 
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clergy  and  of  the  hard-working  bourgeoisie,  of  Royalist 
faith,  have  assured  me  that  the  unsatisfactory  example  of 
these  *'*'  hobereaux ''  is  an  important  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
department  as  a  monarchical  stronghold.  "^ 


IV 

The  foregoing  glimpses  of  provincial  types  display  the 
quality  of  the  monarchical  cause  in  the  country,  and  con- 
templating it  together  with  the  figure  of  the  Pretender 
and  the  record  of  political  incapacity  of  the  Reactionaries, 
incidentally  noted  on  former  pages,  we  understand  why 
the  Republic  may  deride  the  prospect  of  a  Restoitition, 
even  at  times  when  political  scandal  or  anarchy  disposes 
the  nation  to  desire  another  form  of  government.  It  is 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Socialists  might,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
so  alarm  the  prudent  classes  of  the  towns  and  the  rural 
populations  as  to  impel  France  to  seek  a  strong  system  of 
government  to  check  anarchy  and  to  establish  confidence. 
Under  such  circumstances  what  prospect  is  there  of  the 
nation  turning  to  the  Due  d' Orleans,  as  it  did  to  Louis 
Napoleon  after  the  alarms  of  1848?  The  name  of  Bona- 
parte at  that  period  was  the  symbol  of  military  glory,  of 
order,  and  of  the  Revolution,  and  though  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty  has  disappeared,  those  three  traditions  are  as 
potent  as  ever  to  inspire  the  sympathies  of  the  nation. 

The  Due  d' Aumale,  as  we  have  seen,  personified  them ; 
so  it  is  not  because  his  grand-nephew  is  a  member  of  the 

1  In  1886  the  deputation  of  the  Vendde  was  entirely  Royalist ;  in  1889 
it  returned  one  Repablicanand  five  Reactionaries,  and  in  1893  four  Repub- 
licans and  two  Royalists. 
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House  of  Orleans  that  that  young  prince  is  not  deemed  to 
possess  them.  The  Revolutionary  tradition  he  inherited 
ns  his  hirthright,  but  having  joined  with  his  father  in 
cutting  off  the  entail  that  patrimony  is  dissipated:  and 
though  his  kinsmen  have  been  gallant  soldiers,  his  own 
name  has  no  association  with  the  glamour  or  the  authority 
of  the  army.  If  the  Due  d'Orleans  attained  the  throne  it 
would  be  as  a  constitutional  king;  for,  in  spite  of  his 
repudiation  of  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe  and  of  his 
antique  travesties,  he  would  have  to  accept  a  charter 
with  a  better  grace  than  did  Charles  X.,  and  on  the  wider 
basis  of  universal  suffrage.  The  practical  effect  of  such 
a  change  would  be  the  perpetuation  of  the  parliamentary 
system  in  the  hands  either  of  inexperienced  Reaction- 
aries, or  of  more  expert  Republicans  rallied  to  the  Mon- 
archy. Thus  all  the  ills  disparaging  the  Republic  would 
be  repeated  with  the  addition,  at  the  top  of  the  new 
fabric,  of  a  Court;  and  in  it  the  monarch  would  have  to 
create  innumerable  ceremonial  posts  for  persons  of  the 
class  which,  with  the  politicians,  is,  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  least  creditable  element  of  French  society. 
Aristocratic  from  the  point  of  view  neither  of  heraldry 
nor  of  philology,  it  would  have  all  the  unpopular  attri- 
butes of  an  aristocracy.  For  its  brief  duration  it  would  be 
the  apotheosis  of  the  cosmopolitan  plutocracy  which  has 
overwhelmed  the  once  brilliant  society  of  Paris,  where  it 
first  found  a  footing  under  the  untoward  auspices  of  the 
Court  of  the  Second  Empire,  of  which  this  revival  would 
be  a  deteriorated  copy  without  the  support  of  a  military 
autocracy. 

A  Court  may  be  of  active  benefit  to  a  people  even  in 
a  modem  democratic  state.    The  character  and  tastes  of 
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Uie  BovereigQ  may  make  the  palace  the  centre  of  the 
highest  life  of  the  nation,  adding  a  lustre  to  lofty  pur- 
auita,  which  otherwise  are  deemed  respectable  rather  than 
brilliant,  and  elevating  the  view  of  the  whole  community. 
Thus  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  practically 
depriving  England  of  a  Court,  was,  as  we  have  observed, 
the  most  important  national  event  in  the  last  half  of  the 
century,  withdrawing  the  only  influence  capable  of  check- 
ing the  aggressive  march  of  plutocracy  which  has  trans- 
formed the  character  of  English  society.  But  the  Queen 
was  only  able  to  impose  her  high  standard  on  the  Court, 
and  to  see  it  reflected  on  the  nation,  by  reason  of  the 
stable  authority  of  her  office  in  the  eyes  of  her  subjects 
as  expressed  In  a  watchword  of  those  days,  "  Our  young 
Queen  and  our  old  Constitution." 

Considering  that  the  whole  achievement  of  the  united 
Monarchical  party,  no  longer  rent  asunder  by  Legitimist 
and  Orleanist  factions,  or  rivalled  by  Bonapartists,  has 
been  to  identify  itself  with  the  trlflers  of  the  capital 
who  are  destitute  of  influence,  and  with  the  recluses  and 
rural  sportsmen  of  the  ch&teaux,  of  ill  tradition  in  the 
eyes  of  the  peasantry,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has 
driven  out  of  its  ranks  the  electorate  of  France.  At  the 
elections  in  1885,  when  the  deaths  of  Gambetta  and  of 
the  Comte  de  Cbambord  had  removed  the  only  popular 
figure  in  the  Republic  and  the  most  unpopular  obstacle 
of  the  Monarchy,  the  country  showed  that  if  skilfully 
guided  it  would  be  willing  to  try  a  change  of  regime:  of 
the  vot«B  polled  45  per  cent  were  given  to  the  Reaction- 
aries, and  if  they  had  obtained  one-half  of  the  abstentions, 
t^e  Republic  would  have  come  to  an  end.  In  eight  yeara 
the  Comte  de  Paris  and  his  followers  had  exterminated 
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the  monarchical  sentiment  in  the  nation.  Scandal  after 
scandal  had  meanwhile  discredited  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Republic,  jet  in  1893,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Panama 
affair,  the  electorate,  of  two  evils,  preferred  the  doubtful 
probity  of  the  Republicana  to  the  certain  incapacity  of 
the  Royaliats;  so  the  Reactionaries  obtained  only  16  per 
cent  of  the  votes  recorded,  and  if  every  elector  who 
abstained  from  the  poll  had  voted  for  them,  even  then 
they  would  have  been  in  a  hopeless  minority.  In  1886 
thirty  departments  in  every  region  of  France  declared  for 
the  Monarchy.  In  1898  two  in  Brittany  and  one  in 
Normandy  alone  returned  a  bare  majority  of  Royalist 
deputies. ' 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  examine  the  monarchical 
organisations  in  the  country,  which  organise  nothing  but 
defeat,  such  as  the  societies  of  middle-^ed  gentlemen 
which,  under  the  volatile  name  of  "  Jeunesse  Royaliste," 
celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Philippe  with  banquets  and 
speeches.  It  is  equally  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  shrunk  monarchical  minority  in  the 
Chamber.  Excepting  the  speeches  of  the  late  Mgr. 
d'Hulst,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  whose  frigid  oratory  was 
better  suited  for  the  Iect\ire-room  than  for  the  pulpit  or 
the  tribune,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  single  utterance  of 
weight  or  of  interest  made  by  a  Royalist  deputy  in  the 
Chamber  since  the  centenary  of  the  abolition  of  the  old 
Monarchy,  as  though  there  were  a  fatality  in  dates.  Far 
different  was  the  attitude  of  the  minority  in  the  Corps 
Legislatif  under  the  Second  Empire.  Till  the  year  he- 
fore  the  War  at  its  strongest  it  never  attained  half  the 
number  to  which  the  Reactionary  Opposition  in  the 
>  HcnUluui,  CMm  du  Noid  mud  Ciindcm. 
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Chamber  of  Deputies  hau  fallen  at  its  weakest.  Even 
then  the  Monarchists  remained  fourteen  times  as  numer- 
ous aa  the  famous  "  Cinq "  who  terrorised  the  Imperial 
Government,  which  prohibited  the  publication  of  their 
speeches,  and  who  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe. 
Under  the  Third  Republic,  where  every  word  uttered  in 
Parliament  is  ofCiciallj  printed  and  circulated,  to  cheer 
with  incoherent  violence  the  fiuent  attacks  of  the  Social- 
ists on  the  Republicans  of  other  groups  seems  to  be  the 
moat  active  vocation  of  the  Monarchical  remnant  in  the 
Chamber.  To  one  who  watches  the  painful  spectacle  of 
would-be  champions  of  the  throne  and  the  altar  boister- 
ously applauding  the  disciples  of  the  Commune,  it  be- 
comes clear  why  the  prospects  of  the  restoration  of  a 
parliamentary  Monarchy  are  remote. 


CHAPTER  III 
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If  the  restoration  of  a  parliamentary  Monarchy  be 
improbable,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Republic  is 
established  in  perpetuity.  There  is  an  element  in  the 
nation  whereof  the  importance  cannot  be  gauged  by  the 
character  of  the  shadowy  parties  or  groups  which  in 
quiet  times  presume  to  represent  it.  The  Bonapartist, 
Reviaionist,  and  other  plebiscitary  organisations  are  in- 
significant coteries  directed  by  insignificant  people:  the 
principle  they  obscurely  advocate  is  a  sentiment  latent 
in  the  French  nation,  which  is  brought  to  the  surface  not 
by  the  intrigues  or  the  arguments  of  propaganda,  but  by 
periodic  currents  of  popular  feeling.  Such  a  tide,  when 
it  sets  in,  may  carry  some  individual  to  the  throne  of 
France.  It  may  be  an  Orleans;  it  may  be  a  Bonaparte: 
but  whoever  it  be,  he  will  be  placed  on  the  perilous 
eminence,  not  as  a  member  of  this  or  that  d}^asty;  he 
will  attain  it  because  his  figure  and  his  personal  char- 
acter,  real  or  supposed,  have  touched  the  imagination  of 
the  people  of  France,  or  because  he  is  the  nominee  of  the 
hero  of  the  hour,  who  prefers  to  delegate  the  supreme 
power.     Had  the  Comte  de  Paris  been  brought  back  as 
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King  by  General  Boulanger,  it  would  Dot  Iiave  been  as 
a  rightful  heir  restored  to  the  throne  hy  a  Monk,  as  was 
suggested  at  the  time.  He  would  not  have  returned  as 
the  successor  either  of  Charles  X.  or  of  Louis  Philippe. 
He  would  have  assumed  the  Crown  because  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  finding  the  kingly  office  inexpedient  for  him- 
self, chose  him  as  its  titulary,  as  he  might  have  chosen 
Prince  Napoleon,  or,  indeed,  some  personage  destitute  of 
dynastic  pretension. 

The  contrast  between  the  situation  of  the  Plebiscitary 
cause  and  tiiat  of  the  Royalists  is  remarkable.  The 
Royalists  form  a  conspicuous  section  of  the  population, 
both  in  the  gay  society  of  the  capital  and  in  the  secluded 
chiLteaux  of  the  provinces;  but  prominent  without  impor- 
tance, and  wealthy  without  influence,  it  is  improbable 
that  tliey  will  ever  bring  back  to  France,  as  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  the  pretender  of  their  hopes.  The  Ple- 
biscitary doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  professed  by  a  party;  yet  one  day  it  may  be  put  into 
practice  by  a  majority  of  the  nation. 

As  for  Bonapartists,  strictly  so  termed,  they  sparsely 
survive,  scattered  through  the  land.  There  are  veterans 
of  Sobftstopol  who  still  cut  their  gray  beards  after  \he 
Imperial  pattern,  which  was  not  yet  so  called  when  young 
captains,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Prince  President,  they 
Jlrod  the  cannon  on  the  people  of  Paris,  as  they  will 
flometiinos  boast  in  a  whisper.  There  are  beauties  of  the 
TuilerioH  who.  growing  old,  look  back  with  loyal  regret 
to  the  epoch  of  their  triumph  when  the  name  of  Metter- 
iiioh  suggested  diversion  rather  than  diplomacy,  in  the 
interlnde,  fatal  for  Austria  and  for  France,  between 
Snlferino  and  Sado'wa.     There  are  bearers  of  the  names 
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of  more  fiimous  battle-fields  of  the  First  Empire,  or  of 
Italian  provinces  which  they  have  never  seen,  vhose 
houses  and  lands,  confiscations  of  the  Revolution,  thaj 
owe  to  the  patronage  of  Napoleon,  though  all  of  these 
cannot  be  counted  as  Bonapartists :  some  of  them,  with- 
out the  excuse  that  peaceful  heirs  of  warlike  names  have 
for  accepting  the  established  government,  have  for  reasons 
of  fashion  become  adherents  of  the  Orleanist  pretender. 

In  the  country  the  Napoleonic  legend  is  said  to  linger 
among  the  peasantry,  whose  fathers  gave  their  votes  for 
Louis  Bonaparte  against  General  Cavaignac,  believing  it 
was  the  great  Emperor  who  had  come  hack.'  It  was  in 
the  rural  electorate  that  lay  the  strength  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  the  peasant  still  preserves  a  vague  recollec- 
tion or  tradition  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  period 
of  prosperity,  having  some  connection  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  in  a  dim  former  time  put  down  the  seigniorial 
privileges  of  the  ch&teaux.  But  the  sentiment  no  longer 
finds  expression  at  the  ballot-box,  and  of  the  few  anti- 
republican  politicians  who  are  returned  to  the  Chamber 
not  one  in  ten  proclaims  himself  a  Bonapartist.^    In  the 

1  In  the  Mine  n»7,  when  the  ohajicee  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  seemed 
aeriona,  the  peuaut  with  Imb  eatfaiulsBin  used  to  ny,  "C'eet  Lonia 
Philippe  qui  rerient"  In  the  Haute  Savole  I  wae  told  in  IBM  that  there 
were  mountain  vllU;»ra  who  believed  that  Napoleon  III.  waa  Btill  Em- 
peror. As  to  the  Bonapartism  at  the  peaaanti;  a  ConserratiTe  deputy  of 
the  Aveyron,  who  Buppor(«d  fhe  Comte  de  Paria,  told  me  that  the  ma- 
jority ot  his  rural  eteotora  were  Bonapartiata,  and  In  the  I^andes  the  owner 
ol  a  large  eatate,  whose  father  was  the  local  agent  of  tiie  Comte  de  Chsm- 
boid,  bnt  who  himaeif  had  rallied  to  the  Bepnbllc,  informed  me  to  the 
same  eSeci.  In  both  these  deportmenta  the  great  majority  of  the  electo- 
rate now  vote  (or  Hopublican  candidat«a. 

'  Id  1S03  at  the  general  elections  there  were  73  anti-republicans  of  all 
categoriee  returned  to  the  Chamber,  and  only  6  are  openly  descrilied  in 
the  Biographical  Handbook  of  Deputit*  aa  Bonapartiata  or  Imperlallsta. 
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department  where  Napoleon  last  set  his  foot  on  French 
soil  before  the  Bellerophon  bore  him  to  captivity,  which 
had  remained  an  Imperialist  stronghold'  during  many 
crises  of  the  Republic,  I  witnessed  the  general  electioiu 
of  1893  &nd  the  Reactionaries  were  swept  clean  out  of  its 
representation,  not  even  setting  up  a  candidate  in  five 
of  its  seven  constituencies.  Old  peasants  would  prat- 
tle with  indistinct  regret  about  the  Emperor,  but  the 
younger  men  who  complained  that  times  were  harder 
than  when  their  fathers  married,  admitted  that  the  phyl- 
loxera was  more  manifestly  the  cause  of  their  changed 
fortunes  than  the  Republic:  and  in  no  part  of  France  was 
the  indifference  of  the  electorate  more  profound  than  in 
this  Bonapartist  region. 

This  was  remarkable,  because  a  literary  and  dramatic 
revival  of  the  Napoleonic  legend  was  then  at  its  height 
in  the  capital.  The  enthusiasm  of  writers,  of  artists, 
and  of  the  Parisian  public  for  all  that  concerned  the 
Emperor  and  the  glories  of  the  Empire  was  so  keen  that 
it  deserves  attention.  During  the  firat  twenty  years  of 
the  Republic  the  chief  safeguard  against  the  revival  of 
the  Napoleonic  legend  was  the  recollection  of  the  Second 
Empire;  and  the  smoke  of  the  conflagration  which  over- 
whelmed it  clouded  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  The  death 
of  the  Prince  Imperial  discouraged  its  partisans  in  the 
street  and  at  the  polls;  while  in  the  study  the  disparag- 
ing narrative  of  Lanfrey  and  the  pitiless  dissection  of 
Taine  continued  the  work  of  iconoclasm.  But  the  Bou- 
langist  movement  revealed  that  CiBsarism  was  ever  latent 
in  the  French  nature ;  while  its  failure  proclaimed  that 

'  ChuenEe-Inffoleare. 
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CsQsar  had  not  yet  appeared.  So  when  the  Panama  scan- 
dal displayed  the  turpitude  and  impunity  of  politicians, 
military  adventure  being  dlacredited  as  a  remedy  for 
parliamentary  ills,  the  public  of  the  capital  consoled 
itoelf  with  a  literary  coup  d'etat. 

It  was  the  centenary  year  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
genius  of  the  Jacobin  officer  whose  artillery  at  the  siege 
of  Toulon  commenced  to  turn  tJie  sordid  bloodshed  of  the 
Revolution  into  the  more  impofling  slaughter  of  the 
Empire.  Napoleon  caused  a  hundred-fold  more  sorrow 
and  suffering  to  the  French  than  did  Robespierre  and  the 
Terrorists,  whose  patronage  initiated  his  career  of  car- 
nage ;  yet  while  their  memoi^  is  held  in  merited  execra- 
tion, the  tradition  of  his  achievements  has  given  more 
satis&ction  to  the  descendants  of  his  French  victims  than 
all  the  subsequent  inventions  of  civilisation  for  the 
increase  of  human  well-being.  The  nation  may  he  better 
off  under  the  Third  Republic  than  under  the  First 
Empire;  but  material  prosperity,  though  becoming  the 
ideal  of  modem  communities,  does  not  yet  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  sentiment  of  a  people  possessing  a  valiant  and 
romantic  past.  The  Panama  scandal  was  a  typical  out- 
come of  the  materialism  of  the  age,  which  in  different 
societies  takes  different  morbid  forms.  In  France  the 
outbreak  of  the  malady  among  politicians  was  favoured 
by  the  peculiar  debility  of  the  parliamentary  constitu- 
tion. Thus  when  the  middle-class  anarchy,  calling  it- 
self popular  government,  was  briuging  discredit  on  the 
nation,  the  image  was  evoked  of  the  master  whose  first 
title  to  civic  respect  was  the  expulsion  by  his  grenadiers 
of  the  ill-famed  repi-esentatives  of  the  people,  in  spite  of 
the  claim  to  be  inviolable  of  Deputy  Bigonnet  and  other 
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fttrwut  (nt  imp<'<rtanA<  .n  ITM:  ^  cfae  meamry  was  revrrefl 
»l  th«  fiinf^le  j{f>niiu  wtucfa,  evolving  ord^  oas  of  the 
eWitt  ivf  the  RA-7olntU(ii.  aooaamtui  the  firm  &brii; 
whwft^in  frvncii  society  atill  m&i.  If  ireovw,  the  mesa- 
riem  of  th«  -nnttt,  rerealeti  in  parli^uneacu;  circles,  con- 
ceiitA  U>  Ktihannt  the  domeatic  comfort  or  the  irregular 
laxnrj  (A  me<il(y.7e  poUticians,  wan  in  coamst  to  the 
\tgtfTK\  fti  pnUiA  splendoar  of  the  Empire  won  ty  hard- 
iibip,  selMeriiftI,  uid  valour.  THiu  the  m^nv^ir^  of  & 
lienten»nt  of  the  Empernr' relating  with  Gascon  exnber- 
imr«  the  glrmfmti  rigoan  of  the  camp  and  the  battle-field, 
tonnhed  ft  chord  fd  popTiIar  aeatimeat  which  echoes  tlK 
Ixilief  of  philosophen  aa  well  as  of  warrton,  that  as 
tiiviViHAtUfU  pro^eaaen,  war,  with  all  its  nameless  horrms. 
fa(W>mMi  moTf;  es^iential  fnr  society,  to  save  it  from  falling 
int"  tnatflrialism.* 

T)u}  entfiriNiaflm  for  all  that  coDcemed  the  Emperor  of 
tbnt  r.hnHule.nhlt;  nection  of  the  French  popalation  which 
tn  ftfTdcUid  \iy  literatare,  art,  and  the  drama  might  have 

■  Jmui  BlfE»nii«t  WM  the  mcniber  of  tlie  Cinq  CenU  wlio,  what  G«oenl 
Dtrniti'itrt'i  ft[ipf«r(iri  M  the  dnnr  ot  Uie  f^nngeiie  xt  St.  Cloud,  wbeie  thej 
hlWl  Jnut  MwmMMl  tm  the  IS  BniTnatre,  nelzed  him  by  the  mnn.  exclmim- 
Ir'K,  "  (Jii"  fiilI^*-Tiiti*,  thninire?  votu  ilolez  Ik  nncUuire  dei  loia."  — 
MlK'i>'''t  //M.  "^  ta  lUviiiutlon,  C,  illl.  Hla  auoe  reappe*i«  in  the  Hnij- 
l\tt<i)  I)«y»  whTj  h"  wjw  ihtmlnatcrf  Maf  or  of  Macon  by  NkpoleoD,  who  at 
(hit.  iniiinnnt  wm  entni^llfHl  to  accept  the  lerTicee  of  enemies  much  mora 

■  (iHiinrol  MmIkiI, 

'  "  IVrriinrinrit.  (xiKPfi  h  ii  dream,  not  even  a  beaoUfnl  one.  and  war  ia 
%  tdw  'if  (1'mI'b  iTdur  In  the  wnrlil,  by  which  the  noblest  Tirtnee  of  man. 
iHinriiK"  rikI  M<1t  iloiilal,  lnyalty  and  lelf 'Sacrifice,  are  developed.  With- 
iml  WNr  Mm  world  wimld  dcUiHorat«  Into  mateiiallsm."  —  F.-M.  Covnt 
IMiniilh  i"'Pi  lUnltkK  at  it  Corrfupnndtnt,  tranatatcd  by  Mary  Heniis. 
'Illl*  B»lr»r(  fri'Tii  a  iMler  wrliton  by  the  Field-Martibal  to  Proteuor 
niittilMtdl  U  almi*il  a  quiiUUim,  probably  uDconaoloiu,  of  a  passage  of 
Kaxt. 
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had  manifold  consequences  if  a  political  crisis  bad  super- 
vened, bringing  to  the  front  a  hero  with  martial  figure 
or  a  name  to  touch  popular  fancy.  But  it  was  an  epoch 
of  disillusion  and  lassitude  after  the  Boulangist  advent- 
ure and  the  scandal  of  Panama;  so  the  cult  of  Napoleon 
was  established  for  a  season  as  a  consoling  moral  exercise 
rather  than  as  a  political  manifestation:  just  as  sceptical 
Parisians,  who  rarely  enter  any  other  church,  find  com- 
fort in  kneeling  at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories  in 
times  of  peace,  when  there  is  no  pressing  need  to  invoke 
the  mediatresa  of  the  God  of  Battles.  Though  this 
glory>craving  sentiment  is  innate  in  most  Frenchmen, 
the  majority  of  the  nation  has  neither  the  leisure  nor  the 
culture  to  quicken  it  with  mental  stimulant;  so  the 
peasant  who  never  heard  of  the  Memoirs  of  Marbot,  or 
the  plays  of  Sardou,  or  the  pictures  of  Raffet,  went  to  the 
polls  that  year,  or  abstained  from  voting,  unaware  that  a 
wave  of  intellectual  Bonapartism  had  passed  over  his 
lettered  compatriots.  The  latter  also  were  equally  un- 
affected in  tbeir  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  for  the  good 
reason  that  there  were  neither  candidates  nor  questions 
before  the  electorate  having  any  connection  with  the 
revived  passion. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  by  the  guardians  of 
the  Republic  to  remove  plebiscitary  temptation  from  the 
reach  of  their  countrymen.  We  have  seen  how  Gam- 
betta's  electoral  system  of  scrutin-de-liste  was  repressed 
till  he  died,  for  fear  it  might  be  used  for  a  plebiscite  in 
his  favour,  and  how  then  it  was  only  tried  to  be  discarded 
in  a  panic,  which  the  plebiscitary  apparition  of  General 
Boulanger  roused.  Similarly,  whenever  any  manifesta- 
tion has  been  made  in  favour  of  the  procedure  called 


im  TKBt  ptaatHrrroar  naataarr 


«umt(*%.  0^*r>-/:i3imr»  m  mrrejis«fi  6»  Bsi^muL  Local  Afwumr- 
ttr^n^r.r^,     Ia  i^^  «<rTi»s^  ptryrineJal  mT7i:>npaI  comnnTifc 
>i^/.r^,  'W^vii&j^  /ied&itelj  OCL  prr/;ara  ^rAJlTig  CTpgrwc 
ifc^f  ^y/frrmart^ar  f^  sabadvud  xhem.  zo  due  deeanoi  4^ 

^  Ym  "^  zftd  ^H^p,"^  aeoTABfid&ied  with  erpljsaasiaBii  of  the 
/{CM«itf//rM  ^  iiWOi^.  Botilaogum  ww  rife,  and  dfeoogk 
lhe««  pTrx;e«diftg»  ieem  all  to  bare  been  initmed  lor 
fWf^lj  1/ical  fmrpciMS,  the  GoverDinent  of  the  Brtwihlic, 
Umrihff  iit^  pleUjiettafj  tendeocies  of  the  people,  pot 
ilMrtn  fUfWtt.  M.  CV/DAtaoft,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
wli'/  Wl  l;^:;^m  called  to  office  to  kill  Boolangism,  and 
w}um4'.  f|fjalitieii  would  liave  made  him  an  admirable 
inndnjrn^it  of  deiii>oti«m,  wrote  a  circolar  to  the  Piefeta, 
which  in  a  tnmi  inntractive  exposition  of  French  Repab- 
Umu  jdi?aM  (m  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  on  local  inde- 
imufUtui^i  fiud  (m  the  scope  of  universal  suffrage.^    From 

f  tftmimi^hmi  MMtih  23,  18S9,  hot  not  made  public  tffl  the  fdlowing 
m//ffttf,  nfiitr  MiA  f1l((tit  r/f  Gmieral  Boulanger.  Some  yean  later  (Norem- 
^mr,  fMiX;  th«i  Mtjri)/rl{»al  (/ouncil  of  Parin  proposed  that  a  question  uitoIt- 
UtU  iUt*  \ftU'4i  (tf  (CAM  In  ifin  capital  Mhould  be  decided  by  referendum^  and 
MfA  I'r^fMt,  of  fJin  Hnifin,  wfin  attendu  the  meetings  of  the  Council  as  the 
H^ttul  of  llm  ruftiriil  ilnytiruitumi^  naid  it  might  vote  the  resolution  if  it 
lt\9ttmm\,  liiit  hy  llm  t4iriiui  nf  thlfi  circular  the  vote,  being  illegal,  would 
tiavtt  nil  >«frmt,  'Hin  TrAfdt,  M.  roubelle,  since  French  Ambassador  at  the 
Vaflciiii,  (fi*rtli'«l  llin  (|UMition  with  summary  disdain  :  '' J^ai  cherch^  dans 
1*1  (lloMiiiMmh'ti  futiiiliilMlratif  la  signiflcatlon  du  mot  et  j'ai  lu  *  referendum, 
Mini  riiilwHi.*  (Ml  vnut  binn  mo  rappeler  qu^avant  d^6tre  Suisse  ce  mot 
ftliill  t.ntln  tip  \ti  bnMMf  I^tiiiit^.  Or  les  moU  Latins  n'ont  pas  beaucoup 
(|m  nii«H«^M  nil  trrniirtt.  I«(i  mot  *  Y<(to*  n*a  jamais  ^t^  compris.  Eh  bieni 
ni«M  li>^  niiMtiiiitilfi  Miitp.  V<^to  nt  M.  Referendum  et  renvoyez-lesdos&dos.'' 
NohrliliAiAiMllMtf  tlitM  provoontivn  roforonce  to  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Radi- 
I'til  I  SiMMotl  \^mHM\  \\M  roNolution,  but,  as  the  Pr^fet  had  warned  it,  it  had 
♦»M  ulTnt'l. 
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beginning  to  end  its  arrogant  tone  is  that  of  the  ofiBcial 
ukases  of  the  Second  Empire.  Citizens,  he  declares, 
have  no  right  to  meddle  directly  in  the  management  of 
public  interests  confided  to  their  mandatories,  who,  if 
they  require  advice,  get  it,  unasked  sometimes,  from  the 
"competent  authorities."  Moreover,  a  local  body  in 
convoking  the  electors  encroached  on  the  privilege  ex- 
clusively reserved  to  the  Prufet  of  the  Department,  or  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  entailed  on  citizens 
useless  waste  of  time.  It  was  pleaded  that  the  crisis 
called  for  dictatorial  measures  to  save  the  people  from 
the  abyss  of  dictatorship  —  that  is  to  say,  the  parlia- 
mentary Republic  used  the  Napoleonic  machinery  to 
carry  out  the  Napoleonic  principle  that  the  people  of 
France  must  never  be  trusted  to  work  out  its  own 
destiny. 

The  end  of  these  precautions  is  to  make  impossible  at 
normal  times  a  plebiscitary  manifestation,  which  could 
only  be  effective  with  the  administrative  machiaery  in 
sympathetic  hands  to  direct  the  elections  or  to  provoke  a 
popular  vote  by  irregular  means.  It  was  for  this  that  the 
Republicans  who  revised  the  Constitution  in  1884,'  recall* 
ing  the  history  of  1851,  made  ineligible  for  the  Presidency 
members  of  families  which  have  reigned  in  France.  Thus 
the  way  is  closed  for  any  Prince,  even  not  a  Pretender, 
who,  like  the  son  of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  might  serve 
as  a  figure-head  for  the  commonwealth.  Prince  Henri 
d'Orleans  has  made  no  sign  that  he  wishes  to  rival  the 
pretensions  of  his  cousin  ;  yet  the  fact  that  a  member  of  a 
family,  prone,  from  the  days  of  the  Regency,  to  intrigue 
against  the  elder  branch,  has  cultivated,  before  the  eyes 
1  L.C.  19-14  Aofit,  1884,  A.  2. 


kA  fitlpwrHftd  M  »  7^'<ia«;  aaa  far  viujin.  s&e  m^a  lanmrj 
May  r«)wrT«  aa  impr^ruat  dMCin.;. 


Tkfsrn  *r*s  t<ri>  f>rr<then  stroek  bT*  tbe  ai 
wb/.  ^it^t  »  n*ine  apwr  to  rally  th«  Toicea  of  the  people  of 
►"rare:*!.  'Hteir  fatber,  the  aon  of  Jerome  B-xuparte.  some 
tifiTK  fCiaj;  Cff  WMtph»Iia,  vu  bom  after  the  deaib.  st  St. 
IIkWiA,  'rf  hU  nttcle;  btit  though  Prince  Napoleon  voce 
Ui«:  fnstrir'iM  f^f  the  Hfreat  Emperor,  wu  intelligent,  and 
nu'\f.t  tiw,  HfMitii]  Empire  was  not  onpopnlar,  owing  to 
hi*  ii)>(>'nitiriri  to  the  rule  of  hu  cotutn,  be  lacked  qoalities 
tsnit4:hl'm\  U)  Niippr^rt  thf.  burden  of  bid  name,  so  after  the 
flAMtii  Iff  tlic  I'riitAe  Imi>erial  he  was  never  a  serioos  pre- 
Ufi'li^r,  Of  biif  MiiiH  the  value,  mental,  moraL,  and  physical. 
In  little  known  in  France.  The  elder,  by  primogenitnre 
lirt'l  by  thn  law  of  tbe  Stepublic  which  has  exiled  him,  is 
hiitd  Ui  ]m  tbfl  heir  of  tbe  Empire,  so  in  that  character 
triifu  lUuti  U>  time  he  uwues  a  manifesto,  as  he  is  bound  to 
do.  (L  liiiN  no  (iffiiiit,  but  on  the  other  band  Prince  Vic- 
tor tiUH  not  i^oininitted  publicly  any  acts  to  prejudice  his 
dlitiMi'.fiN  h1iiiii1(1  tboy  ever  arrive.  The  younger  brother, 
I'llniifi  hnuin,  in  nil  (ilTiccr  in  the  serrice  of  Russia,  and 
tbnl',  In  viitw  or  tbo  rolatiotu  of  France  with  that  country, 
fnny  (inriflvfinturv  )>o  a  significant  appointment.  It  is 
{hhihIIiIii  Lliiit  Niiiiiild  thu  Franco- Russian  alliance  lead  to 
tlin  f  n<l  li{i|Hi(l  r»r  by  ovory  Frenchman  who  has  applauded 
il,  l''i'iiii(!ii  wiiiild  accept  from  the  Tsar  whatever  rnler  be 
plmiNoil  to  offur  bur,  provided  he  endowed  bis  nominee 
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with  Alsace-Lorraine  for  an  appanage ;  or  short  of  that 
eventuality,  if  a  member  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte  sig- 
nally distinguished  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  an  army 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  troops  of  France,  they  might 
in  case  of  victory  acclaim  a  name  which  echoed  the  tradi- 
tion of  a  hundred  years  before. 

The  centenary  is  at  hand  of  the  battles  of  the  Nape- 
Iconic  epic.  It  may  he  that  amid  undisturbed  peace  the 
dates  will  be  recalled  as  historical  anniversaries  and  noth- 
ing more.  Those  of  the  victories  of  Areola  and  Rivoli 
which  General  Bonaparte  won  for  the  Republic  have 
passed  unnoticed.  But  should  the  dawn  of  the  new  cen- 
tury be  darkened  with  the  storm-clouds  of  war,  when 
every  month  contains  days  which  a  hundred  years  before 
marked  the  progress  of  the  glories  of  France  growing  with 
the  fame  of  one  man,  from  Marengo  to  Austerlitz,  and 
from  Jena  to  Wagram,  the  desire  may  he  kindled  for  his- 
tory to  repeat  itself.  It  may  be  that  unknown  soldiers 
will  arise  to  emulate  the  General,  who  made  the  Consulate 
for  himself,  and  turned  it  into  Empire ;  for  though  the 
name  of  Bonaparte  would  give  liigh  advantage  to  one  who 
bore  it  valiantly  in  the  field  on  a  battle-day  of  the  Emperor, 
without  new  achievement  it  will  not  unaided  bring  its 
heirs  to  power.  The  wonder  is  that  it  has  retained  so 
long  the  freshness  of  its  potent  charm,  for  a  hundred  years 
are  a  great  span  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  When  Louis 
Bonaparte  was  in  prison  at  Ham  in  1845,  who  remembered 
that  it  was  the  centenary  of  the  supreme  victory  of  Mar- 
shal Saxe?  though  Fontenoy  was  tlien  so  little  distant 
tliat  half  a  century  later  aged  men  are  living  who  have 
seen  survivors  of  that  fight.'    But  Maurice  de  Saxe  seems 

■  A  few  yean  ago  I  was  i>taylDg  in  a  cbkteau  In  the  Aude  wiUi  tbe 
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to  belotif;  Vi  t.hft  'Ibttanc  paat,  in  -rbicb  Coiuie  uui  Bayard. 
Cbartm  Martel  aiul  che  ancient  heroes  oi  French  wac&rv 
rmt,  bei'.aaiw  the  Revolntion,  which  hu  jooo^  soldiers 
HvrH  tA  Mft.  ptic  A  barrier  betireen  all  the  narioaal  hiscotv 
siiM  wB.nt  hiefore  and  came  after  it ;  oat  of  which  change 
i>(  t.tiiniifit  came  forth  the  coloaaal  figure  of  yapaleon  to 
dwarf  all  other  warrioTH. 

Vain  ad  it  i«  to  conjectore  the  natnre  or  the  conae- 
f(af,Tif.int  'if  the  next  European  war,  if.  when  it  occurs, 
Franc«  and  Rosflia  are  still  allies  and  fortune  faroais 
them,  to  endow  the  French  with  an  antocratic  mlerT  in 
ffel«hration  r^  their  united  victory,  wonld  be  an  appropri- 
Ittti  rftfritration  for  a  Tsar  to  perform  for  the  share  of  his 
ntifj-Mt^tr,  Alexander  I.,  in  imposing  npon  France  a  parlia- 
mentary f^'inHtitution  in  1814.  Althoogh  the  masses  are 
not-  (■■tiJivf-.rnant  with  the  details  of  the  First  Restoration, 
miin'i  (tt  the  enttiiisianm  they  lavished  npon  the  Tsar  when 
b«  vi«it^)d  I'arid  wm  probably  a  tribute  to  bia  arbitrary 
((unlity,  from  a  jKsople  which,  for  twenty  years,  had  en- 
drirnd  thn  wordt  form  of  parliamentary  government.  It 
WM  finid  that  the  plaudits  of  the  crowds  were  addressed  to 
thd  (iliief  (if  a  nympathetic  nation  which  had  taken  France 
out.  iif  )Mir  iHolalion  ;  but  had  it  been  possible  for  the  sister 
Mnjiublid  iif  Atnorica  to  perform  that  office,  it  may  be 
diptihtod  if  tlm  Hiioctnclo  of  the  President  of  the  United 
htfti'iiila  ito  liAiimiiH  I 'MlAlnt,  whrMO  fuher  then  had  the  liveliest  recollec- 
Uiin  'if  liiithiK  wlii'ii  n  r.lillil  unnn  bin  grandtather,  who  was  an  ofBcer  M 
fiitilr-ii'-y  III  I74ri.  A  Inlor  ritcnllecUon  of  thla  T^neroble  gentlemaji,  who 
!■<,  I  lioiH',  ■till  itltvn,  wtw  Dm  xlfilit  ct  the  red  coals  of  the  British  soldiers, 

wpI iinl  Hi.  ililNrhRl^niiil«<'w<tnlutby  the  delighted  Royalists,  when  in 

\ytU.  IHll,  llicy  bIiiIiiioiI  Ihnro  friiui  Uielr  )iiinniit  of  Soult,  aft«r  the  need- 
lr«i  liiiitic  iif  'riiiiliiiiM',  irhlnh  hni)  been  fnught  alter  the  detbronemeDt  of 

N«l'iil U  tin-  «liiwly  trerelllnn  iiowb  ma  having  reached  Languedoc  in 

Miiii>  III  |>rpvPtil  1)10  iiMii^PMMiry  b' 
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States  promenading  the  boulevards  with  his  citizen  col- 
league of  France,  would  have  produced  the  same  demo- 
cratic rapture.  The  French  saluted,  in  the  person  of  the 
Tsar,  an  autocrat,  the  absolute  muter  of  legions,  which  at 
a  word  from  him  may  one  day  march  to  victory  side  by 
side  with  the  armies  of  France. 

If  the  French  had  not  this  instinct  of  snhmission  to  an 
arbitrary  ruler,  they  would  have  shaken  off  the  mechanism 
of  autocracy  which  they  have  voluntarily  endured  under 
their  democratic  Republic,  as  though  to  preserve  it  for  the 
hands  of  a  master  when  they  set  one  up  again.  From  our 
English  point  of  view,  the  increased  degree  of  liberty 
which  the  Republic,  as  compared  with  the  Second  Empire, 
permits  the  French  to  enjoy  is  inconsiderable.  The 
censorship  of  the  press  has  been  reduced,  and  there  is  no 
more  restriction  on  the  publication  of  legislative  proceed- 
ings. But  there  is  no  liberty  of  association,  no  liberty  of 
assembly  or  of  procession  in  the  street ;  liberty  of  public 
meeting  is  subject  to  paternal  regulation ; '  a  citizen's 
domicile  is  not  inviolable,  and  if  charged  with  a  crime,  he 
is  submitted  to  proceedings,  which  to  us  suggest  the 
us^es  of  the  Stuarts.     More  than  that,  the  whole  ma- 

'  The  lair  of  June,  1681,  wbich  ia  suppoeed  to  have  conceded  Liberty 
of  Public  Meeting,  wu  a  deTelopment  of  the  lavr  of  1868,  with  which  tlie 
Liberal  Empire  widened  the  Droit  de  Biunion.  The  permission  of  the 
ftdminiatnUTe  authorities  is  no  longer  required  for  the  holding  of  &  public 
moeting,  but  the  Teetiictiong  still  enforced  are  manifold.  A  formal 
declaration  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  the  gathering  haa  to  be  aigned 
by  tno  weU-knowu  citizens,  and  deposited,  twenty-four  hours  in  advance, 
with  the  Pr^et  of  Police  at  Paris,  with  the  Pr^et  or  sous-Pr^et  in  pro- 
vincial towns  which  have  those  functionaries,  or  with  the  Mayor  In  smaUer 
places.  Sirict  rt-gulationa  also  have  to  be  followed  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  liuieau  and  the  duties  of  the  Preeideot,  and  an  agent  of  the  Gov- 
emmant  has  the  right  to  be  present  on  the  platform.  Meetings  in  public 
aquaret,  pai^  ixt  stneta  are  as  rigidly  intenlicted  as  under  the  EoiiHre. 


ninia-Tj  of  "SMimViiKii  uimimiiaacion  ia  preserred  in  the 
RMH'';rf<il  fiirm  vhich  it  took  fmin  che  banda  <if  yjipoleon. 
W<  h-tv->.  wen  how  ic  exiau  tar  za&  ■zoncral  of  pariu- 
menr^ir/  '>i<wtiontt.  and  the  nafenereil  po-visrs  permitted  co 
miini'-ipnl  Aiithrmties  in  toauen  of  local  govenmtait  and 
of  prMfA  AT",  not  extensive. 

All  thin  iitaM  of  thingps.  which  voold  not  be  tolerated 
in  Kn;{Ian<i  iindier  a  Monarchy,  is  in  France  accepted 
iinHAT  a  f^tpiiblic,  >>«caafle  the  French  and  die  Fng<i^ 
hftv«  rlifferent  ideM  m  to  the  amount  and  the  qoalitr  of 
iiwtiri/lnal  liberty  neceMary  to  anrrender  as  the  baaia  of 
mAftriy  fffrvernmeat.  The  people  of  France  are  not 
cij>[>reww/]  by  the  Napoleonic  role,  whether  it  be  ex- 
cfciflft't  by  a  plebiscitary  dictator  or  by  a  parliamentary 
l{npiiblifi.  The  tradition  exiata  that  they  are  worried 
by  fTir(';tionari(;(i  an»l  vexed  by  ofBcial  routine ;  but 
(rru'  may  liv«  amfrnff  them  for  ten  years  witboat  hav- 
irif(  f>iiriii(irtHl  ex|>erience  or  observation  of  any  soch  griev- 
Uiiffi.  Fnr  the  law-abiding  booaeholder  of  tranquil 
liftbitN,  Frnnrw  ia  iiaually  a  land  of  untroubled  amenity  to 
(Iwnll  ill.  For  citizena  of  deraonatrative  natore  or  calling 
It  la  loMN  nf^rnotibln  ;  and  it  is  that  minority  which  appre- 
r<iiiloN  Mm  nllKlitly  extended  liberties  enjoyed  under  the 
Mfpiibliti.  'I'lic!  jwaannt  in  the  fields,  the  soldier  in  the 
liiiri'iiiikH,  Uin  triwIoNiniui  )>obind  bis  counter,  or  the  student 
Hiiinriff  )i1n  liiiiika  ir>  Hijimlly  unconcerned  at  the  restraints 
titi  Jotiniftllain  onfonied  under  the  Empire,  and  at  the 
CPNltii'MonH  oti  {iiibliu  meetings  continued  under  the  Re- 
^Hlblic.  Thu  revival  of  an  autocratic  regime  need  not 
rMiii-n  till  tbn  <liNripline  of  the  Second  Empire.  It  is 
itvDIi  luiNRlbln  lu  ounoeive  ■  sagaoioua  dictator  increasing 
Ili9  |i(ipiilnrlty  whlub  had  borne  him  to  power,  by  doing 
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away  with  vexatioua  limitations  on  liberty,  which  a  parlia- 
mentary Republio  hae  failed  to  rectify.  He  might  com- 
pletely reform  the  treatment  of  untried  prisoners,  which, 
even  as  tardily  modified  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the 
RepubUc,  retains  features  constituting  a  graver  outrage 
on  the  principle  of  liberty  than  the  occasional  suppression 
of  a  newspaper.'  The  advant^e  of  unfettered  journalism 
would  have  been  more  apparent  in  France  if  it  had  used 
its  complete  freedom  under  the  Republic  to  compel,  years 
ago,  the  abolition  of  this  grievance,  the  partial  redress  of 
which,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  representative 
government,  was  the  work  neither  of  the  popular  pi'ess 
nor  of  the  popular  House  of  Parliament,  hut  of  that 
reactionary  institution  the  Senate,  at  the  instance  of  M. 
Constans,  the  most  autocratic  of  all  French  statesmen. 

The  retention  by  the  Kepublic  of  the  more  stringent  of 
the  Imperial  limitations  on  liberty  throws  some  light  on 
the  popularity  of  the  Second  Empire.  Outside  Paris, 
which  was  the  accomplice  of  the  fatal  follies  of  that 
regime  in  its  heyday,  as  well  as  their  denouncer  in  the 
hour  of  retribution,  the  mass  of  the  French  people  in  no 
sense  regarded  it  as  the  oppressor  of  their  liberties. 
This  was  always  well  known  to  impartial  students  of  the 
period,  and  an  unexpected  witness  has  been  found  whose 
testimony  is  unimpeachable  on  the  relations  of  the  Second 
Empire  with  the  nation.  Before  the  vicarious  disasters 
of  Sadowa  and  Mexico  bad  sounded  their  note  of  warn- 
ing, M.  Taine,  who  disliked  equally  the  Imperial  govem- 

1  It  may  be  doubted  If,  amid  the  Ueenca  of  tiie  prcM  under  the  Repnbllo, 
lonnuillam  lias  ever  been  as  brilliant  or  as  effective  at  in  (he  days  of  the 
Imperi&l  censorehip,  when  "  PriToet-Paradol  ezcellalt  sveo  J.  J.  WelM 
dans  I'art  de  lout  f^re  entendre  sans  tout  exprimet  et  oh  '  H,  Communi- 
que '  bombardait  la  praew  de  tes  aTertisiements." 
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ment  and  the  democracy,  was  ranging  the  proyinces  as 
itinerant  examiner  of  candidates  for  St.  Cyr,  noting  his 
daily  impressions  to  aid  his  painstaking  studies  on  mod- 
em France.  His  original  notes,  mostly  made  in  pencil 
as  he  travelled,  have  come  to  light  several  years  after  his 
death,  and  their  special  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  candid  comments  of  a  minute  observer,  recorded 
for  his  private  use.  As  the  result  of  twelve  years  of  dic- 
tatorship, he  remarks  that  "  France  is  organised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  peasantry  and  the  lower  middle-classes."^ 
An  Imperial  proclamation  on  the  eve  of  a  plebiscite 
might  well  have  adopted  this  sentence  as  an  electioneer- 
ing motto.  But  it  was  not  in  praise  that  M.  Taine  wrote 
it :  it  was  the  criticism  of  a  philosopher  impatient  at  find- 
ing throughout  the  land  wide-spread  prosperity  and  un- 
ambitious content  instead  of  high  ideals.  Written  as  a 
condemnation  of  the  regime,  it  now  serves  another  pur- 
pose—  to  help  to  dissipate  the  obstinate  legend  of  an 
oppressed  population,  which,  amid  tears  for  the  disaster 
of  Sedan,  hailed  the  defeat  as  a  deliverance  from  tyranny. 
To  the  posthumous  testimony  of  M.  Taine  may  be 
added  the  opinion  of  his  friend  M.  Renan,  who,  like 
him,  had  suffered  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 

'  CameU  de  Voyage,  Notes  sur  la  Province^  1863-65.  The  same  burden 
runB  through  the  whole  series  of  these  most  interesting  notes :  that  the 
lower  ranks  of  French  society  were  so  prosperous  and  happy  that  the 
nation  was  becoming  Philistine.  The  remark  cited  above  was  made  in 
Anjou.  In  Touralne  M.  Taine  writes,  **Je  retombe  toujours  sur  cette 
id^,  (luc  la  France  est  une  democratic  de  paysans  et  d^ouvriers  bien 
administr^H/^  While  at  Marseilles,  referring  to  the  whole  community,  he 
says,  **  II  faut  admettre  en  ce  pays  un  essor  soudain  de  la  prosperity 
publiquo,  pareil  &  celui  de  la  Renaissance  ou  du  si^cle  de  Colbert  L*Em- 
])onMir  entond  mieux  la  France  et  son  si^cle  qu'aucun  de  sea  predeces' 
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Second  Empire.  Writing  shortly  before  his  death,  as 
a  contributor  to  the  public  press,  he  declared  that  the 
Empire  in  its  later  years  "accorded  the  largest  amount 
of  liberty  possible  to  be  realised  in  France  without  pro- 
voking excess" ;  and  so  impartial  was  this  opinion  that 
on  the  same  page  he  mentioned  how  at  that  epoch  his 
efforts  to  ent«r  the  legislsture  had  been  frustrated  by 
Imperial  pressure.  The  inexpiable  fault  of  the  Empire 
was,  as  M.  Renan  said  in  the  same  place,  the  unsuccess- 
ful war :  ^  and,  indeed,  there  are  few  episodes  of  modem 
French  history  more  pitiful  than  the  concluding  period 
of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.,  when  he  allowed  his  efforts 
to  establish  a  liberal  policy  to  be  set  off  by  the  extrava- 
gances of  a  Court,  which  brought  discredit  on  monarchi- 
cal institutions,  while  diplomacy  was  abandoned  and  the 
army  neglected.  Recognising  this  and  far  from  being 
the  apologist  of  the  Second  Empire,  I  only  wish  to  indi- 
cate that  as  the  parliamentary  system  has  failed  in  France, 
and  as  the  prospect  of  a  long  unbroken  peace  is  doubtful, 
it  is  possible  that  circumstances  may  impel  the  French 
people  to  submit  themselves  again  to  an  authoritative 
government ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
bulk  of  the  democracy  may  be  as  content  as  when  it 
enjoyed,  under  a  parliamentary  constitution,  the  same 
administratiTe  institutions  and  Bimilar  limitatious  on 
liberty. 

Dearer  to  the  French  heart  than  liberty,  or  perhaps 
even  than  prosperity,  is  military  glory  ;  and  the  populsr- 

>  "  L'Empln  UMnl  a  Mt  nne  bate  irr^mlsilble.  Is  gaem  :  ftprte  temt 
cependuit  il  donna  peut-Ctre  la  plus  gnnde  somme  de  liberty  qa'il  soit 
pennJB  de  T^iaer  en  Frmnce  suu  pnivoquei  Atm  excte."  —  L*  Journal  det 
Dlbat*  tout  le  Second  Smp(rt,  E.  Bsiwd. 

VOL.  II  in 
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ily  of  the  Second  Empire  reat-hed  its  height,  not  in  the 
plenteons  days  of  unsoaring  comfort  lamented  br  M.  Taine, 
or  of  liheral  concessions  praised  by  M.  Renan.  bnt  in  the 
earlier  arbitrary  period  when  a  war  had  wasted  the  re- 
sources of  the  land  and  covered  its  soldiers  with  laorels. 
The  Italian  campaign  was  an  ill-conceived  enterprise,  in- 
volving France  wantonly  in  complications  which  finally 
led  to  Sedan.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  most 
cherished  memory  of  French  people  of  all  classes  who 
have  passed  middle  age  is,  in  mj  experience,  the  return 
of  the  troops  from  Italy.  Thus,  an  old  legitimist  noble, 
who  detested  Lonis  Napoleon  and  his  anti-Bourbon,  anti- 
Papal  interference  across  tbe  Alps,  wishing  to  fix  the  date 
when  his  club  was  lodged  on  the  Boalevard  des  Itallens, 
remembered  it  was  from  that  site  he  witnessed  the  exhila- 
rating spectacle  in  1859.  A  professor  of  a  peace-inspir- 
ing art  had  one  event  to  assure  him  of  the  period  when 
he  helped  to  make  the  renown  of  a  famous  restaurant  — 
the  march  past  its  windows  of  the  soldiers  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino.  A  cottager  in  a  distant  province,  who  was 
bom  in  the  capital,  chiefly  recalled  the  street  where  his 
father  was  a  concierge,  because  it  was  on  the  line  of 
procession  of  the  glorious  return  from  Italy.  And  this 
should  be  noted  well :  the  triumphal  pageant  on  the  eve 
of  the  great  Emperor's  birthday,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
the  like  of  which  is  the  spectacle  of  all  others  desired  to 
be  seen  again  by  the  French,  took  place  months  before 
tbe  Treaty  of  Turin  gave  to  France  her  spoils  of  war. 
Two  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe  were  then  added 
to  French  territory  ;  and  the  health-giving  beauty  of  the 
coasts  of  Nice  and  of  the  mountains  and  fertile  vales  of 
Savoy,  became  such  a  rich  dowry  for  France  that  she 
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ought  sometimes  to  remember  who  joined  them  to  her 
when  she  imprecates  the  name  of  Louis  Napoleon  as 
though  his  only  achievement  were  the  loss  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,' 

'  Tbe  Peace  of  Villafnnca  naa  algned  on  Jul;  11,  1S59 ;  the  vlctorioiu 
troops  marched  into  PatIb  on  August  14.  Thongb  tlie  denignit  of  Nspoleon 
III.  on  Nice  and  SaToy  were  anspcctcd  before  the  war,  after  his  interview 
at  Plombi^rea  with  M.  Cavour  on  July  21,  1868,  ao  litUe  w«h  known  for 
certain  about  them  even  after  tbe  Peace  that  the  Tinu,  though  unfriendly 
to  hia  policy,  did  not  hint  at  them  in  its  annuai  Bmnmary  of  December, 
1869.  The  fliat  public  intimatioD  of  the  projected  annezation  appeared  in 
tbe  aemi-ofBcial  Patrit  on  January  26,  18eO,  and  the  Treat;  of  Turin  WM 
signed  on  March  24  of  that  year, 


CHAPTER  IV 

TBB    IULLI&S 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  anti-Rcpublican  forces 
in  France  no  mention  has  been  made  of  one,  which  in 
continental  Europe  is  looked  upon  as  the  stronghold  of 
reaction.  For  twenty  years  after  the  Franco-German 
war  Gambetta's  definition  of  clericalism  as  the  enemy  of 
the  French  Republic  seemed  to  be  justified,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  its  political  capacity  having  become  a  vast  elec- 
toral agency  of  the  Monarchical  party.  Had  the  result 
of  this  alliance  been  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy, 
Rome  would  have  shared  in  the  triumph  and  the  Holy 
See,  afBicted  by  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  would  have  been 
strengthened.  But  the  most  tangible  consequence  of  the 
combination  was  to  identify  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  the 
interests  of  the  Church  with  the  fortunes  of  a  maladroit 
faction.  This  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  spacious 
Pontiff  who  mounted  the  apostolic  throne  the  year  after 
the  "  Seize  Mai,"  when  the  Royalist  policy  of  the  Galilean 
Church  had  become  in  the  hands  of  Gambetta  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  to  consolidate  the  Republic. 

The  first  elections  in  France  after  the  accession  of  Leo 
XIII.  took  place  while  the  application  of  the  Ferry  Laws 
was  displaying  how  far  the  enemies  of  the  Church  might 
with  impunity  go  with  their  intolerant  procedure.     The 
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electorate,  instead  of  showing  itself  acandalised  at  the 
outrages  offered  by  the  Republic  to  priests  and  nuns  and 
to  religious  emblems,  deserted  the  clerical  cause  all  over 
the  land,  a  phenomeuou  which  could  not  fail  to  strike  the 
Pope,  who  knew  that  the  population  of  France  was  not 
irreligious.  At  the  next  elections,  in  1885,  when  the 
Reactionaries  recovered  ground,  Gambetta  was  dead,  as  also 
was  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  whose  existence  had  spe- 
cially  identified  the  Royalist  cause  with  the  Church.  Then 
ensued  the  Boulangist  moyement,  which  pressed  upon  the 
Holy  See  the  unwelcome  truth  that  the  good  of  the 
Church  was  not  the  primary  aim  of  the  Monarchists.  In 
Catholic  chateaux  the  anti-clerical  Intranngeant  became 
the  faTOurite  organ,  its  editor,  M.  Roohefort,  a  martyr  for 
the  Commune,  being  the  trusty  counsellor  of  General 
Boulanger,  who  thus  for  a  season  brought  that  truant 
noble  into  sympathy  with  his  own  class.  In  Paris  at  the 
elections  of  18S9  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  returned  to  the 
Chamber  a  Radical  journalist,  put  forward  by  the  Boulan- 
gists,  rejecting  a  respected  supporter  of  the  Church  and 
the  Monarchy,!  A  year  later  the  strains  of  the  MarteU- 
laitBy  played  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  PSres  Blancs  at 
Algiers  in  honour  of  the  French  squadrou,  dismayed  the 
Royalists  when  wafted   across  the   Mediterranean ;    and 

1  In  Uio  MTenth  ftrrondissement  of  Paris,  which  includes  the  Faubonrf; 
St.  Germain,  M.  Denya  Cochin,  a  member  of  a  family  diatinguUhed  in  the 
Catliolic  world  for  generatio:ui,  vras  rejected  in  favour  of  M.  Menneiz,  a 
Bouliuigiet  journalist,  loTmcrly  on  the  staff  of  the  VolUUre  and  of  other 
anti-clerical  newspapers.  The  most  conaplcnoua  Boulangist  leaden  aft«r 
I'lie  Catholic  RoyaliBls  had  rallied  to  that  party  were  H.  Rochefort ;  M. 
Kiigino  Mayer,  editor  of  the  Lanternt,  irho  rivalled  him  as  a  "iQangenr 
de  pr^treH,"  and  was  also  a  Jew ;  M.  Laguerre,  a  freemnxon  and  free- 
tliiuker ;  M.  Laisaiit,  one  of  the  tint  advocates  of  military  service  tor 
HcmiiiariBls ;  aud  M.  Naquet,  the  author  of  the  divorce  laws. 
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wheD  no  rebuke  came  from  the  Vatican  to  chide  the  bold 
missionary  prelate  for  the  choice  of  his  tune,  they  felt  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  hoped  to  check  it  by  stopping 
their  contributions  to  the  African  propaganda. 

The  following  year  the  impetuous  Mgr.  Freppel  died. 
Named  Bishop  of  Angers  under  the  Empire,  he  had  never 
ceased  to  combat  the  Republic  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Chamber,  where  he  sat  as  Reactionary  deputy  for  Finistere. 
His  patriotic  ardour  gained  him  the  esteem  of  politicians 
whose  domestic  policy  he  detested,  while  his  energetic 
advocacy  of  Monarchical  principles  was  an  example  and 
a  reproach  to  the  members  of  his  party.  The  Comte  de 
Paris,  publicly  expressing  his  regret  for  this  intrepid 
partisan,  in  a  letter  to  M.  d'HauBsonvLlle  repeated  the 
familiar  theme  that  the  only  salvation  for  Christianity  iit 
France  was  in  the  restored  monarchy.  Whereupon  the 
Pope  published  his  Encyclical,'  long  meditated,  whereby 
he  clearly  indicated  to  French  Catholics  that  their  duty 
was  to  accept  the  Republic,  it  being  the  firmly  established 
form  of  government.  This  prodigious  document  disbur- 
dened Catholic  theology  in  France  of  a  dogma  which  had 
been  preached  for  twenty  years,  to  the  effect  that  to  be  a 
good  Christian  it  was  necessary  to  he  anti-Republican ; 
and  its  practical  effect  was  to  offer  the  Monarchical  sons  of 
the  Church  the  alternative  of  rallying  to  the  Republic  or 
of  abstaining  from  politics.  The  Bishops,  though  almost 
all  had  owed  their  appointments  to  the  Republic,  some  of 
them  by  acts  of  subserviency  in  the  days  of  their  humble 
priesthood,  tried  to  explain  away  the  force  of  the  Papal 
injunction ;  but  by  a  letter  to  the  French  cardinals  Leo 
XIII.  made  his  meaning  clear.^ 

1  rebruftT}'  16,  1898.  '  Maj  8,  1899. 
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It  bad  already  been  accepted  without  hesitation  by  the 
first  Catholic  layman  in  France.'  The  Comte  Albert  de 
Mun  was  a  figure  to  whom  the  Royalists  had  reason  to 
look  up  with  respect :  eschewing  the  way  of  life  followed 
by  the  majority  of  his  class,  be  bad  redeemed  from  barren- 
ness the  parliamentary  reputation  of  his  party  by  adorning 
it  in  his  person  with  the  first  of  French  political  orators. 
By  birth  a  Legitimist,  and  by  observation  persuaded  of 
the  social  mission  of  the  Church  to  the  masses,  he  was  in 
reality  farther  removed  from  the  middle-class  Republic 
than  are  most  members  of  the  French  nobility,  which  has 
become  a  bourgeoisie  of  fashionable  pretension  without 
tradition  or  conviction.  Not  recognising  that  fact,  the 
triflers  of  gay  boulevards  and  of  sleepy  chateaux  treated 
M.  de  Mun  as  though  be  were  an  apostate  who  had  betrayed 
a  laborious  and  intelligent  party  j  while  devout  women 
made  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  a  Pope  who  bad  con- 
ceived the  anti- Christian  doctriue  that  France  was  not  to 
be  saved  by  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the  grandson  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

M.  de  Mun  was  not  a  party-leader,  because  party-leaders 
do  not  exist  in  France,  but  he  was  the  most  considerable 
figure  among  the  Royalists,  and  his  defection  would  have 
damaged  a  stronger  cause.  To  him  the  action  of  the  Pope 
was  not  unwelcome,  because  it  was  part  of  the  new  demo- 
cratic policy  of  the  Vatican,  first  formulated  by  Cardinal 
Manning,  with  whom  the  Legitimist  exponent  of  Christian 
Socialism  was  in  perfect  sympathy.     In  spite  of  the  im- 

■  M.  de  Huu  reaijpied  troiu  the  "  Union  de  la  Fraoce  Cbr^tienne,"  a 
monarchical  asEociatlon,  on  March  24,  1892,  but  from  this  act  of  poaaivo 
obedience  to  the  Papal  injunction  he  eoon  passed  to  public  canformlty, 
which  he  announced  at  a  Catholic  CoDgreia  at  Qienoble  ou  May  23  of  that 
jear. 
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pression  which  English  Catholics  would  fain  promulgate, 
that  the  head  of  their  Church  in  England  was  not  a  great 
man,  in  his  last  years  no  British  subject  had  so  important 
an  international  position  in  the  world  as  had  Cardinal 
Manning.     Thus,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Holy  See  had 
chosen  Cardinal  Layigerie  to  sound  the  ralljring  note,  the 
significance  of  the  choice  was  recognised,  for  it  was  known 
that  the  intimacy  of  the  Archbishops  of  Westminster  and 
of  Carthage  did  not  rest  wholly  on  their  aversion  for  Afri- 
can slavery.     Moreover,  the  Pope  himself,  at  the  moment 
of  issuing  the  Encyclical,  announced  that  his  resolve  to 
enjoin  submission  to  the  French  Republic  was  encouraged 
by  the  progress  of  Catholicism  in  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  American  hierarchy 
most  considered  at  the  Vatican  were  certain  bold  prelates 
who  had,  in  imposing  their  democratic  policy  on  the  Holy 
See,  invoked  the  authority  of  the  great  English  Cardinal.* 
Though  it  was  part  of  that  popular  movement  in  the 
Church,  which,  notably  in  America,  had  made  the  Catholic 
democracy  the  object  of  hopes  perhaps  too  sanguine,  the 
Papal  action  in  France  was  founded  on  a  special  basis. 
The  Holy  See  had  not  to  deal  with  a  community  passion- 
ately attached  to  the  Republican  form  of  government,  and 
bewailing  that  the  attitude  of  the  Church  thereto  perpetu- 
ated a  conflict  between  the  faith  of  its  fathers  and  the 
regime  of  its  fancy.     The  Pope  did  not  imagine  that  the 
Sunday  after  the  issue  of  his  rescript  thousands  of  Oppor- 
timists  would  troop  to  mass  while  the  Domine  salvam  fac 
rempuhlicam^   intoned   at  the  altars  they   had  shunned, 
would  no  longer  have  the  sound  of  a  mere  concordatory 

^  E,g,  Uie  lucDiorial  ou  the  Labour  Question  addressed  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons  to  the  Congregation  of  ihe  Holy  OflBce  in  February,  1887. 
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formula,  recited  with  mental  reservation  as  to  the  force  of 
the  Latin,  but  of  an  apostolic  invocation  of  divine  unction 
on  the  Constitution  of  1875.  No  such  phantaaj  crossed 
the  mind  of  the  judicious  pontiff.  He  foresaw  that  mate- 
rially the  Church  in  France  might  suffer  from  his  action, 
while  it  was  improhable  that  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public would  relax  its  vexatious  treatment  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishment.  But  Leo  XIII.  was  resolved  that 
in  his  reign  the  Papacy  should  not  he  deemed  identical 
with  reaction,  and  in  pursuing  that  policy  he  had  not  used 
ruthless  haste  in  disavowing  the  French  Royalists.  The 
Church,  while  the  majority  of  those  who  frequented  its 
ministrations  were  supporters,  active  or  passive,  of  the 
Republic,  had  too  long  seemed  to  make  common  cause 
with  a  dwindling  section  of  the  population  which,  frivo- 
lous in  private  life  or  incompetent  in  public  affairs,  did 
not  scruple  to  use  its  most  sacred  mysteries  for  political 
purposes. 

One  of  the  most  comforting  practices  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  commemoration  of  the  dead ;  and  its  diffu- 
sion among  all  classes  of  the  people  is  a  touching  feature 
of  French  national  life,  of  which  we,  more  callous  in 
England,  have  now  unhappily  no  counterpart.  Apart 
from  all  question  of  dogma,  the  cult  of  tiie  dead  fills  the 
human  heart  with  sentiments  of  disinterestedness,  purer 
than  can  be  attained  hy  any  other  pious  exercise :  so  to 
divert  to  profane  and  sordid  uses  the  solemn  office  or- 
dained hy  the  Church  for  the  repose  of  souls  is  a  double 
sacrilege,  which  the  Royalist  party,  with  certain  members 
of  the  Orleans  family,  did  not  shrink  from  soon  after  the 
issue  of  the  Papal  rescript.  It  was  the  centenary  of  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  Republic  being  then 
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involved  in  the  scandal  of  Panama  it  would  have  been 
legitimate  for  its  enemies  to  make  what  secular  use  thej 
pleased  of  the  blood-stained  blunder  of  the  Republicans 
in   January,   1793.     But  they  conceived  the  idea   tliat 
requiem  masses  for  the  King  would  be  an  effective  dem- 
onstration against  the  Government.     Probably  no  mortal 
ever  left  this  world  so  prepared  for  the  supreme  change 
as  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  words  attributed  to  the  Abbe 
Edgeworth  on  the  royal  scaffold,  bidding  the  son  of  St. 
Louis  mount  into  heaven,  express  the  opinion  of  the 
Church,  that  the  unhappy  monarch's  earthly  discipline 
had  redeemed  his  intermediate  pains.     If  modem  Royal- 
ists would   say  masses  for  the  repose  of  a  king  of   the 
Ancient  Regime,  Henri  IV.  ^  were  a  needier  object  of  their 
charity,  he  having  been  cut  off  unshriven  and  unannealed. 
Moreover,  that  gallant  prince,  beloved  of  all  the  people 
of  France,  was  also  the  ancestor  of  the  Orleans  family ; 
while  Louis  XVI.  was  but  a  distant  kinsman,  and   its 
only  connection  with  his  death  was  that  its  chief  was  one 
of  his  executioners.     If  an  Orleans  Prince  were  moved 
on  the  21st  of  January  to  make  solemn  expiation  for  the 
crime  of  Pliilippe  Egalite,  he  might  well  do  so  in  the 
privacy  of  his  oratory ;  but  when  members  of  that  house, 
under  the  pretence   of  praying  for  the   soul   of  Louis 
XVI.,  made  a  Parisian  church  the  scene  of  a  fashionable 


1  Hie  death  of  Henry  IV.  (1610)  U  not  too  remote  to  permit  of  masses 
heiiig  nafrl  for  him.  A  requiem  wsus  said  in  March,  1895,  at  the  church  of 
Ht.  Kiwtiwhe  for  MoliAre,  who  died  in  the  same  centur>'  (1673) ;  and  it 
fieoms  thai  Uiore  in  no  limit  of  time  prescribed  by  the  Church,  as  shown 
by  tho  ready  wit  of  a  Parisian  priest,  who,  being  requested  by  some  irre?- 
ereiit  Ktudonts  to  say  a  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Homer,  replied 
that  he  would  do  so  the  next  morning  if  they  would  supply  him  with  the 
oertiflcato  of  Uie  death  of  the  father  of  poetry. 
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demonstration  agninst  the  Republic,  advertised  in  the 
journala  between  the  last  parliamentary  scandal  and  the 
gossip  of  the  boulevards,  that  profanation  of  a  holy  rite 
justiiied  anew  the  Pope's  action. 

This  was  the  view  taken  by  the  most  authorised  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  in  France.  The  cathedral  of  Tours 
being  chosen  as  the  theatre  of  a  like  display,  the  Arch- 
bishop told  the  Royalists  that  tbej  might  have  a  low  mass 
said  in  a  chapel,  of  equal  efficacy  though  shorn  of  pom- 
pous music  and  trappings,  but  that  they  should  not  turn 
the  high  altar  of  the  diocese  into  an  electoral  tribune. 
In  thus  banning  the  performance,  Cardinal  Meignan  was 
known  to  be  speaking  with  the  voice  of  the  Vatican ;  but 
he  was  also  unconsciously  repeating  the  language  used 
by  the  Orleanist  Government,*  less  tolerant  than  the  Re- 
public, which,  to  secure  Louis  Philippe  on  his  debat- 
able throne,  forbade  the  very  ceremonies  unbecomingly 
revived  by  his  dispossessed  progeny. 

Gallicanism  is  said  to  have  died  with  Mgr.  Dupanloup, 
its  last  eminent  exponent,  but  the  old  Gallicon  spirit 
still  lingers  in  France  in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
Catholics  who  call  themselves  Ultramontane.  This  ex- 
piring struggle  of  the  Reactionaries  revealed  the  survival 
of  the  idea  that  the  Church  was  the  handmaiden  of  the 
Momirchy,  and  as  the  Royalist  remnant  has  not  at  its 
disposal  the  powers  with  which  Louis  XIV.  coerced  her 
two  hundred  years  ago,  it  uses  less  feudal  methods  of 
punishing  a  dependent.  Thus  in  the  fervent  diocese  of 
Toulouse  the  bounty  of  the  faithful  to  the  Church  had, 
in  the  years  succeeding  the  Encyclical,  so  shrunk  from 

1  Clrculaii«  da  pr£tet  de  FinisfAra  ri<nimant  les  Instmctiona  qn'U  arait 
refues  du  Miuietre  de  riaWrieur,  Janvier,  1681. 
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its  former  abundance  that  a  Roman  cardinal  wrote  to 
his  colleague,  who  occupied  that  see,  complaining  of  the 
diminution  of  Peter's  Pence  ;  and  the  venerable  Cardinal 
Desprez,  who  was  a  bishop  before  the  Second  Empire, 
is  said  to  have  significantly  replied  that  the  Apostolic 
treasury  had  better  ask  the  Nuncio  at  Paris  to  make  up 
the  reduced  oblations.  Some  Catholic  Royalists,  when 
bidden  by  the  Pope  to  rally  to  the  Republic,  not  con- 
tent with  silently  suspending  their  offerings,  ventured 
even  to  retort,  "  Why  does  not  Your  Holiness  set  us  the 
example  by  making  your  submission  to  the  Quirinal?" 
and  the  force  of  Galilean  audacity  could  no  further  go 
than  in  presenting  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  to  the 
Vicar  of  God.  Less  subtle  was  some  of  the  languag^e 
used  by  French  Catholics  towards  the  Holy  See,  and  so 
violent  that  in  certain  dioceses  the  bishops  were  moved 
to  interdict  the  circulation  of  Reactionary  journals  which 
repeated  it. 

The  Papal  Encyclical  of  1892  may  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  signal  that  the  monarchical  opposition  to  the 
Third  Republic  was  extinct  of  life  than  as  a  cause  of  its 
extinction.  Leo  XHL  decreed  that  the  Royalists  should 
not  utilise  the  altar  as  the  substructure  of  a  rickety 
throne,  which,  if  ever  set  up,  would  probably  soon  come 
crashing  down,  bringing  with  it  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fabric.  But  tliough  the  monarchical  opposition  is  ex- 
tinct, and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  improbable,  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  parliamentary  Republic  is  estab- 
lished in  perpetuity,  and  should  it  disappear,  the  Holy 
See  will  accept  the  new  regime  with  less  deliberation 
than  it  took  to  recognise  the  Republic.  Meanwhile  it 
has  the  credit  of  having  created  a  new  group  to  increase 
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the  confuBioa  of  the  parliamentarj  system,  and  of  add- 
ing a  new  epithet  to  political  terminology.  The  word 
"Rallie,"  though  its  meaning  is  perfectly  clear,  is  not 
only  untranslatable  into  the  English  language,  but  it 
is  one  of  those  pregnant  terms  which  express  a  whole 
chapter  of  national  history. 

Although  the  Papal  rescript  invented  the  group,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  all  the  Reactionaries  who 
rallied  to  the  Republic  at  the  elections  of  1898  were 
pious  Catholics,  whose  sole  guide  in  public  and  private 
action  was  the  Church,  or,  indeed,  that  rallying  to  the 
Republic  only  commenced  at  that  period.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  who  were  of  age 
in  1870,  and  who  have  since  supported  the  Republic, 
weje  "Rallies."  As  M.  Leon  Say  well  remarked,'  the 
first  of  them  were  named  Thiers,  Casimir-Perier,  Re- 
musat,  and  Dufaure.  Some  of  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public, like  Gambetta,  Grevy,  Jules  Ferry,  and  Jules 
Favre,  no  doubt  were  Republicans  from  the  beginning, 
but  many  of  the  politicians  moat  identified  with  it  had 
accepted  the  Empire,  and  probably  would  have  continued 
loyally  to  serve  it  had  it  endured.  Two  of  the  ablest 
Prime  Ministers  under  the  Constitution  of  1875,  M.  de 
Freycinet  and  M.  Ribot,  began  their  careers  in  the  Im- 
perial service,  as  also  did  President  Carnot.  Their  sub- 
sequent history  does  not  imply  inconsistency.  Indeed, 
they  showed  themselves  to  be  most  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  France, 
whose  practice  it  is  to  accept  the  existing  regime ;  and 
each  one  established  in  France  during  the  century  having 
been  a  phase  of  the  Revolution,  even  those  citizens  for 
>  BanqiMt  du  JoanuJ  dea  DAnts,  189S. 
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whom  it  does  not  suffice  merely  to  be  peaceably  governed 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  able  to  accept  the  succes- 
sive changes  without  violent  surrender  of  principle.  In 
a  land  which  has  had  the  history  of  France  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  either  the  talent  or  the  turpitude  of 
Talleyrand^  to  rally  to  a  series  of  regimes;  and  since 
the  Revolution  there  have  been  tens  of  thousands  of 
virtuous,  commonplace  Frenchmen  who  have  not  only 
submitted  to  succeeding  forms  of  government,  but  have 
honestly  served  them. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  subdivide  the  deputies  of  the 
group  of  Rallies  ^  according  to  the  attitude  of  its  members 
to  the  Constitution  of  1875 ;  or  to  analyse  it  according 

^  M.  d^HaufiSonvUle,  the  Academician  and  great-grandson  of  Mme.  de 
Sta^lf  having  loyally  fulfilled  the  forlorn  task  of  representing  the  Comte 
de  Paris  in  France  until  that  princess  death,  felt  bound  to  attack  the  policy 
of  the  Pope.  Tet  the  tradition  of  his  own  family  was  one  of  perpetual 
rallying  to  successive  r^mes.  His  grandfather,  who,  bom  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  lived  to  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  managed  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  most  of  the  intervening  governments  of  France.  He 
began  his  career  in  the  service  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  intimate  circle  at 
Trianon  known  as  the  Coterie  of  the  Queen.  He  emigrated  at  the  bidding 
of  his  father,  returned  tx>  France  with  the  Consulate,  and  grew  so  weU 
disposed  to  Bonaparte  that  he  became  a  chamberlain  in  the  Imperial 
Court.  When  the  Emperor  abdicated  he  escorted  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise  to  Blois.  Having  performed  that  duty  he  was  forthwith  appointed 
by  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  Mousquetaires  Gris  du  Roi,  and  after  Waterloo  he 
was  made  a  peer  of  France  before  his  late  master  had  reached  St.  Helena, 
Finally,  his  intimate  relations  with  the  court  of  Charles  X.  did  not  prevent 
his  taking  the  oath  to  Louis  Philipi>e  when  he  usurped  the  throne.  The 
story  was  related  by  his  son,  the  father  of  the  agent  of  the  Comte  de 
Pari«,  also  an  Academician,  in  his  interesting  Souvenirs  de  V  £  migration. 

*  Out  of  568  deputies  (not  counting  those  of  Algeria  and  the  colonies) 
27  Ralli^  were  returned  at  the  election  of  1893.  The  total  number  of 
votes  given  for  candidates  of  that  group  was  about  half  a  million  out  of  a 
register  of  over  ton  millions.  The  total  poll  of  Republicans  of  all  shades 
amounted  to  nearly  six  millions :  the  Reactionaries  numbered  little  more 
than  one  million  and  the  abstentions  over  three  millioDB. 
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to  thfl  motives  which  prompted  each  one  to  join  it,  one 
having  rallied  from  Ultramontane  piety,  another  from 
Legitimist  hatred  of  the  Orleanists,  another  from  weari- 
ness at  belonging  to  a  party  shut  out  from  Government 
favour.  The  attitude  to  the  Rallies  of  Republicans  of 
longer  standing  was  also  interesting  to  observe.  The 
sincerity  of  the  new  converts  was  generally  challenged  as 
a  reason  for  not  sharing  with  them  any  of  the  substantial 
advantages  which  the  profession  of  Republicanism  had 
earned  for  many  years.  The  sterner  guardians  of  the 
Constitution  also  cast  imputations  on  their  new  allies, 
suggesting  that  they  had  entered  the  Republic  either  to 
taint  it  with  their  reactionary  ideas,  or  else  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  in  it  place  and  inSueace,  so  that  in 
the  day  of  trouble  they  might  hand  it  over  to  the  enemy. 
It  is  possible  that  when  the  term  of  the  Republic  arrives 
the  last  barricades  in  its  defence  will  not  be  manned  by 
prosperous  insurgents  who  will  die  waving  the  Papal 
Encyclical;  and  it  is  improbable  that  M.  de  Mun  will 
scour  France  to  rouse  with  his  clarion  eloquence  a  cru- 
sade against  the  monarchical  principle.  But  the  Rallies 
who  in  that  day  repeat  tlie  rallying  process  in  a  direction 
adverse  to  the  Republic  will  be  accompanied  or  preceded 
by  several  millions  of  Republicans  whose  faith  has  never 
been  called  in  question.  There  is  no  nation  in  modern 
times  which  has  sacrificed  more  for  the  sake  of  theories 
and  forms  of  government  than  France  ;  yet  there  is  none 
which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  citizens  indifferent 
to  the  name  of  the  regime  under  which  they  perform  their 
daily  task,  whose  chief  desire  is  that  the  course  of  the 
world  may  be  so  ordered  that  they  may  lead  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  L£FT  CEXTRK 


Thebk  U  a  section  of  the  nation  whicL,  thongfh  almost 
extinct  an  an  element  in  the  legislatore  of  the  Thiitl 
Republic,   deserves   more   than   a   passing   word.      The 
Liljeral  bourgeoisie  has  had  more  influence  in  shaping 
the  history  of  modem  France  than  any  other  party  or 
group.      The  middle-classes  which  made  the  Revolution 
had  previously  got  into  their  hands  the  ci^-il  government 
of  the  country  under  the  absolute  King,  as  well  as   its 
commerce  and  riches.     In  the  Royal  Annuals  of  the  reign 
of  I^ouis  XVI.,  it  is  seen  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
ofTtcials  in  the  magistracy  and  in  the  fiscal  and  financial 
adrniniHiration  of  the  land  were   members  of  the  bour- 
gooiNio:  moreover,  many  of  these  names  bearing  the  noble 
"parti(jule  "  were  of  roturier  origin,  as  a  large  number  of 
fuiKjiionH  conferred  on  the  holders  nobility,  which  was 
lilNo  to  1)0  purchased  by  those  who  deemed  it  worth  their 
nionny.      In  1798  the  middle-classes   found  themselves 
ovnrwhulmcd  by   the  application  of   their  doctrines   of 
17H0;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  of  the  heads  which  fell 
undcir  tho  guillotine   an   immeasurably  greater  number 
lKfIon){(ul  to  tho  bourgeoisie  than  to  the  nobility,  a  dis- 
proportion too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  emigration 
of  tho  nobloH.     Exocutioners  as  well  as  victims  were  of 

4ie 
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the  middle-classes,  and  under  the  comparatively  tranquil 
Directory,  as  under  the  Convention,  there  were  no  Revo- 
lutionary leaders  who  sprang  from  the  people.  While 
the  licence  of  the  Directory,  like  the  horrors  of  the 
Terror,  was  a  phase  of  the  first  experiment  of  middle- 
class  government  in  France,  the  survivors  of  the  Liberals 
of  1789  gazed  dismayed  at  the  anarchy  bom  of  their  ideas, 
and  regretting  the  discredit  fallen  upon  them,  they  wel- 
comed Bonaparte  as  the  saviour  of  the  couotry  from  the 
Jacobins. 

The  autocracy  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  was 
not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  period  of  complete 
effacement  for  the  Liberals  of  the  Revolution.  It 
afforded  them  their  opportunity  of  leaving  a  mark  on 
the  institutions  of  the  land.  Most  of  the  boui^eoisie, 
indeed,  shunned  public  affairs  at  this  epoch,  and  turned 
to  consolidating  their  private  fortunes;  but  those  who 
consented  to  serve  an  imperious  master  had  a  greater 
share  than  the  politicians  of  any  later  day  in  constructive 
achievement,  for  the  Civil  Code  and  the  organisation  of 
the  educational  system  was  the  work  of  Liberal  jurists 
and  philosophers  employed  by  Napoleon  in  bis  recon- 
struction of  society.  Some  of  them  who  had  not  dis- 
dained the  nobiliary  titles  which  the  Emperor  scattered 
broadcast  on  his  servants  were  not  more  content  with  the 
autocratic  regime  than  others  who  stood  aloof;  and  when 
the  Empire  fell  there  were  senators,  functionaries,  and 
magistrates,  who  had  served  it,  as  eager  for  constitu- 
tional government  as  those  who  had  been  in  exile  or  in 
forced  retirement. 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  one-man  power  of 
Napoleon  ensued  the  palmiest  days  of  the  exponents  of 
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tbe  doctrine  of  1789.  Whether  in  opposition  under  the 
Restoration,  or  at  the  head  of  affairs  under  the  July 
Monarchy,  the  Liberals  displayed  such  qualities  in 
literature  and  in  eloquence,  that  no  one  who  studies  the 
period  can  help  regretting  tliat  the  French  are  not  a 
parliamentary  people,  so  tliat  they  might  have  established 
in  perpetuity  coustitutional  government  by  the  aid  of 
statesmen  who  combined  culture  with  common  sense  and 
moderation  with  lofty  ideab.  The  Doctrinaires  and  the 
Liberals, —  Royer-Collard  and  Barante,  the  Due  de  Brog- 
lie,  whose  wife  inherited  the  opinions  of  her  mother, 
Mme.  de  Stael,  with  some  of  her  genius,  Guizot  and 
R^mueat, — contained  within  their  ranks  most  of  the 
political  talent  of  France  in  the  days  when  Lamartioe 
and  Victor  Hugo  were  Catholic  and  Royalist  in  their 
ideas  of  statecraft,  and  revolutionary  only  in  their  literary 
tendencies.  The  Revolution  of  July,  which  brought  M. 
Thiers  on  Uie  scene,  inspired,  by  reason  of  its  superficial 
resemblance  with  1688,  the  fancy  that  henceforth  the  his- 
tory of  France  was  to  proceed  on  the  constitutional  lines 
of  the  history  of  England.  When  the  Middle-class 
Monarchy  ended,  the  last  of  the  men  of  1789  had  disap- 
]ieared,  and  the  heirs  of  their  doctrine  were  for  the  future 
to  i)lay  only  a  secondary  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
The  Sooond  Empire,  though  it  submerged  them,  owed 
iia  foundation  partly  to  their  alarm  at  the  menaces  of 
tiiK'iulism  and  of  anarchy  manifested  in  the  Revolution 
of  18-48.  Under  the  autocracy,  revived  on  a  democratic 
basis,  the  moderation  and  high  character  of  the  Liberals 
saved  Uie  anti-Imperial  Opposition  from  the  reproach  of 
Wing  the  imrty  of  disorder,  and  inflicted  more  damage  on 
the  Government  than  the  violence  of  extreme  Republicans. 
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After  the  war  with  Germany  they  became  the  Qursing 
mothers  of  the  Republic  born  on  a  day  of  defeat  and 
insurrectiou ;  but  having  secured  its  existence  their  ser- 
vices were  dispensed  with.  It  is  said  that  had  M.  Thiers 
lived  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  making  Gambetta  bis  first 
lieutenant  in  a  ministry  chiefly  composed  of  members  of 
the  Left  Centre,'  the  Liberalism  of  the  July  Monarchy 
would  have  dominated  the  politics  of  the  Third  Republic. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  futile  speculatiouB  inspired  by  the 
unfulfilled  career  of  Gambetta,  who,  accoi-ding  to  others, 
would  have  more  probably  restored  the  Second  Empire 
without  a  Bonaparte  at  its  head.  All  that  is  known  for 
certain  is  that,  since  the  death  of  Gambetta  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  Left  Centre  from  power,  there  has  not 
been  found  in  the  Government  of  the  Republic  the  talent 
of  the  one  or  the  respectability  of  the  other. 

The  term  "Left  Centre,"  though  a  convenient  designa- 
tion for  the  old  Liberals,  suggests  a  topographical  idea 
which  belongs  to  the  past.  Even  in  the  years  succeeding 
the  War,  when  the  group  was  of  high  importance,  some 
old  Republicans  who  later  were  regarded  as  characteristic 
survivors  of  it  did  not  ait  on  its  benches.  MM.  Bar- 
thelemy  St.  Hilaire  and  Jules  Simon,  for  example,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Senate,  were  both  classed  in  another 
group  called  the  Republican  Left,  though  at  this  distance 

1  H.  Thiers,  s  month  before  hla  death,  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  of 
18TT  which  deatroyed  the  Gavemment  of  the  Seize  Mai,  anticipating  his 
letum  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  bad  informed  Gambetta  that  he 
intended  to  make  him  hia  first  Prime  Minister,  and  to  present  him  to 
Europe  as  MiniBler  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  M.  L^n  Say  and  M.  Wad- 
dington  as  Minlstets  of  Finance  and  of  Edacation,  M.  Dufsore  being 
Pieaident  of  the  Senate,  and  Embaaetea  being  given  to  UM.  Hignet,  JuIm 
Simon,  and  de  B^nsat. 
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the  distinction  between  the  opinions  they  professed  and 
those  of  MM.  L^on  Say  and  Waddington  is  not  striking. 
The  former,  who  left  the  Senate  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1889,  in  the  hope  of  strengthening  the 
moderate  Republicans  in  the  Lower  House,  achieved 
there  a  position  of  remarkable  authority  without  being 
able  to  revive  the  group  associated  with  his  name. 
Indeed,  the  sarcasm  of  the  Radicals  was  not  far  removed 
from  the  truth  when  they  said  that  the  Left  Centre  of  the 
Chamber  was  composed  exclusively  of  M.  Leon  Say. 

When  one  studies  the  doctrine  of  that  party;  when  one 
finds  its  tenets  held  by  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  who 
are  neither  fanatical  nor  indifferent;  when  again  one 
examines  the  legislation  of  the  Republic  and  sees  how 
little  it  exceeds  the  professions  of  the  Left  Centre,  it 
seems  at  first  inexplicable  that  the  fittest  by  training, 
tradition,  parliamentary  aptitude,  and  good  repute  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  should  have  been 
excluded  from  all  share  of  government  in  favour  of 
inferior  membei-s  of  the  same  middle-class.  The  Liberals 
of  the  National  Assembly,  who  parted  company  with  the 
Orleanists  and  were  the  i-eal  founders  of  the  Republic, 
were  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  while 
the  men  who  monopolised  power  and  place  after  1879  did 
not  go  beyond  the  doctrine  of  1789.  Later  they  shared 
the  spoils  with  extremer  politicians,  though  the  advent 
to  office  of  the  Radicals  left  little  trace  on  the  statute- 
book  of  a  nation  wliere  it  is  not  the  main  function  of  the 
legishiture  to  legislate.  During  the  period,  however, 
wlien  the  Republic  was  first  governed  by  Republicans 
the  pn^fessions  of  the  politicians  known  as  Opportunists, 
and  of  those  of  the  Left  Centre,  were  so  identical  that 
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M.  Leon  S&j  was  tbe  first  whom  Gambetta  invited  to  join 
hie  ill-starred  ministry  in  November,  1881,  their  views 
being  practically  harmonious  '  on  the  relations  of  Cliutch 
and  State,  on  compulsory  and  lay  education,  on  the 
reform  of  the  magistracy,  and  on  military  organisa- 
tion. 

How  was  it,  then,  that  men  of  high  ability  and  experi- 
ence, not  disqualified  by  their  principles,  failed  to  keep 
their  places,  though  after  the  Seize  Mai  all  the  cen- 
tralised machinery  of  power  actually  was  in  their  hands? 
The  disquieting  presence  of  Gambetta  in  the  land  was 
one  reason.  The  Moderates  declined  to  adopt  him  as 
the  heir  of  M.  Thiets'  testament  and  honestly  mistrusted 
him  as  deeply  as  did  the  intriguing  friends  of  his  own 
household.  The  nation  was  beginning  to  acclaim  him, 
and  that  was  enough  to  condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  regarded  plebiscitary  tendency  as  the  negation  of  the 
principles  of  1789.  The  groups  which  henceforth  were 
to  govern  France  were  composed  of  flexible  politicians 
of  no  particular  tradition,  who,  opposed  to  dictatorship 
which  would  deprive  them  of  their  occupation,  were  com- 
petent to  utilise  the  machinery  of  centralised  government 
as  a  means  of  electoral  pressure  with  the  co-operation  of 
obscure  but  powerful  local  coteries. 

Such  methods  of  operating  upon  and  organising  the 

■  M.  L6oa  8sy,  after  tbe  fonnatlon  of  ihe  Bfaort-llTed  "Grand  Mini*- 
lire,"  said  of  Gambetta's  luvitatloD  to  bim  to  join  It,  ■' J'u  pu  coii£tat«i 
trts  vite  que  sur  les  questions  poliiiqiies  nos  vugs  poitrmienl  nln^ment  b'sc- 
corder." — Pitcourt prononci  le  7  Dlcembre,  1881,  H  la  riunion  det  (U16- 
guit  linatorlaux  de  Seine-et-OUe.  The  point  on  which  M,  Won  Say 
biwed  bis  refusal  to  join  Gambetta  waa  tbe  question  of  tbe  attrlbuies  of 
the  Senate  In  financial  mattera ;  but  the  "  Grand  .Miiiislire  "  wtw  con- 
demned in  advance,  and  every  politician  of  Dot«  irhateTcc  his  opinions, 
declined  to  enter  it. 
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forces  of  universal  suffrage  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sole 
alternative  to  plebiscitary  manifestation  in  a  nation  with- 
out aptitude  for  representative  institutions.  They  are 
also  repugnant  to  parliamentarians,  the  inheritors  of  the 
tradition,  and  perhaps  of  the  fallacies,  of  the  men  of 
1814  and  of  1830,  who  helped  to  import  fragments  of 
the  British  Constitution  into  France  and  set  them  up 
there. 

Their  theory  was  to  ignore,  or  rather  to  misappreciate, 
the  Napoleonic  settlement,  which  came  between  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Charter. 
Similarly,  after  the  war  with  Prussia,  their  descendants 
imagined  that  the  Conservative  Republic,  which  they 
thought  to  have  established,  was  a  regular  development 
of  the  Monarchy  of  July,  the  Second  Empire  having  been 
an  untoward  interlude.  But  behind  their  new  Consti- 
tution of  1875,  as  behind  every  experiment  of  government 
tried  in  France  since  the  abdication  at  Fontainebleau, 
was  the  great  centralised  machine,  which  constitutional 
doctrinaires  neither  know  how  to  manipulate  nor  wish  to 
be  taught. 

The  union  between  Gambetta  and  the  Left  Centre 
probably  would  not  have  lasted  a  year  even  if  M.  Thiers 
had  lived  to  join  them :  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed, 
because  Gambetta  was  a  Radical  and  they  were  Whigs, 
but  because  ho  recognised  the  existence  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  centralised  system  on  which  French  society 
doponds,  while  the  Liberals  cherished  their  old  phantasy 
that  it  was  a  fmmework  not  inappropriate  for  a  consti- 
lutiou  on  the  British  model.  "Centralisation  as  in 
England  "  was  the  dream  of  the  Liberals  of  the  Monarchy 
of  July,  ivnd  their  successors  would  quote  Tocqueville's 
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famous  distinctions '  between  the  governmental  centrali- 
eation  of  the  Britiflh  Constitution  and  the  administrative 
centralisation  of  France:  but  that  penetrating  observer 
saw  that  the  latter  was  incompatible  with  the  parlia- 
mentary system  to  which  he  was  attached.  Even  the 
more  modern  representatives  of  the  Left  Centre  seemed 
better  fitted  to  be  English  statesmen  than  French  sena- 
tors  and  deputies.  M.  L^on  Say,  for  example,  though 
some  of  his  most  attractive  gifts  were  those  specially 
bestowed  on  the  Gallic  race,  would  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  minister  of  the  Queen  than  of  the  Third  Re- 
public; less  so,  perhaps,  in  our  later  democratic  period, 
but  as  a  Peelite  member  of  a  Palmerstonian  cabinet  he 
would  have  been  admirable. 

In  England,  where  the  evolution  of  politics  has  pro- 
duced the  democratic  Tory  party,  the  moderate  Liberals 
of  a  past  generation  can  become  Conservatives  without 
change  of  principle,  excepting  when  their  new  allies 
inordinately  illustrate  their  democracy  at  the  expense 
of  their  Toryism.  But  in  France  there  is  no  political 
refuge  for  the  moderate.  The  Reactionaries  either  rep- 
resent unconstitutional  views  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Left  Centre,  or  are  the  trifling  exponents 

'  Dlmocratie  en  Amhiqiie,  vol.  i.  c.  5.  Qf.  the  wuning  given  by 
Royer-Collard,  Uie  chief  of  the  Doctrini^rea,  In  the  early  Akjb  of  tb« 
Seotoration  to  those  who  beliered  Id  the  establishment  of  a  Britiah  Con- 
stitution iu  France  ;  "  Donuez-vouB  done  la  constitution  pbyuque  et 
morale  de  TAngletetre :  roettez  dana  notre  balance  politique  une  aiisto- 
cratJe  puUsante  et  bonor^e.  Or  nous  n'avons  que  des  nobles  et  pas  nne 
ariatocratie.  Lea  institutions  dana  cbaqua  gouvemement  doivent  fitre  en 
hannonlo  avec  le  gouvemement  lui-mSme."  A  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  French  bourgeois  r^me  of  1S30  nud  the  middle-olaaa  as- 
co.idajicy  in  England  from  1832  to  1807  was  here  indicated  in  advance. 
There  waa  nothing  in  the  French  nation  wrhlch  corresponded  to  the  upper 
governlDg  class,  neither  a  legislative  aristocracy  nor  a  landed  interest 
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of  pretensions  which  have  no  relation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Excluded  from  the  middle-class 
Chamber  and  from  the  frequent  ministries  issuing  from 
it,  the  representatives  of  the  Liberal  bourgeoisie,  for 
whom  few  places  are  now  to  be  found  even  in  the  Senate, 
are  still  welcome  beneath  the  renowned  dome  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  Their  opinions  also  still  have  a 
channel  of  publicity  in  the  Journal  des  DfbaU^  of  which 
the  respectable  annals  for  a  century  are  the  history  of 
French  Liberalism. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  members  of  this  school 
have  looked  with  envy  to  England,  often  idealising  our 
institutions  when  not  vainly  dreaming  of  importing  their 
similitude  to  France.  In  that  country  we  shall  never 
again  inspire  the  sincere  admiration  which  its  past 
generations  lavished  upon  us,  admiration  so  peculiarly 
abstract  in  character  that  it  was  compromised  more 
gravely  by  the  distant  dynastic  question  of  the  Spanish 
marriages,  which  put  M.  Guizot  into  wordy  conflict  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  than  by  the  victory  and  defeat  of 
Waterloo,  when  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  slew  one 
another  in  order  that  France  might  be  assured  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  OPPORTUKIST8 

The  word  "  opportuiuBt "  has  been  frequently  used  in 
these  pages,  as  is  inevitable  in  a  treatise  on  the  govern- 
ment of  France  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  yet 
one  may  live  for  years  in  that  country  without  ever  meet- 
ing an  Opportunist.  In  parliamentary  circles  persons  so 
labelled  abound,  and  Cabinets  composed  of  them  have  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  swift  succession,  so  that  a  diploma- 
tist or  other  stranger  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  politi- 
cal movement  in  the  capital  might  have  conceived  that 
the  term  was  almost  synonymous  with  Republican.  But 
outside  the  governmental  society  of  Paris  one  may  fre- 
quent all  classes  of  the  community,  and  even  investigate 
their  civic  faith,  without  ever  bearing  the  epithet.  Apart 
from  the  indifferent  mass  of  the  population  which  accepts 
the  existing  regime  without  troubling  about  doctrine, 
there  is  in  most  regions  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants who  hold  decided  views  on  public  questions.  Among 
them  clericals  and  anti-clericals,  free-traders  and  protec- 
tionists, republicans,  monarchists,  radicals,  and  socialists 
are  apparent,  but  never  a  citizen  who  designates  himself 
as  "  opportunist,"  except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  local  politi- 
cian who  is  the  agent  of  a  deputy,  or  jvho  himself  aspires 
to  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
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That  a  passing  epithet  applied  to  the  occupants  of  cer- 
tain benches  in  a  legislature  should  not  be  familiar  be- 
yond its  walls  is  conceivable  ;  but  that  the  predomiDant 
party  in  a  long  period,  which  saw  the  rise   and   fall  of 
twenty  ministries,  should  have  borne  a  name    repeated 
daily  in  a  hundred  journals,  yet  never  assumed  by  any 
portion  of  the  electorate,  is  a  feature  of  the  parliamentary 
system  to  be  found  only  in  France.     The  word  Opportu- 
nism seems  to  date  from  the  first  year  of  the  Constitution 
of  1875,  when  ministries  were  composed  of  coalitions  of 
Republicans  and  Reactionaries,  and  M.  Thiers  was  still 
hoping  to   recover  power.     In  a  debate  on   Municipal 
Reform  in  the  Chamber,  Gambetta,  who  had  already  shown 
his  capacity  by  leading  the  advanced  wing  of  the  Republi- 
cans into  practicable  ways,  substituting  "  a  policy  of  re- 
sults for  a  policy  of  chimeras,"  said  that  for  the  former 
phrase  he  preferred  the  expression  "policy  of  opportu- 
nism."^   There  was  no  originality  in  the  idea,  excepting 
for  its  being  proclaimed  by  a  French  politician  presumed 
to  be  a  Radical.     The  term  he  devised  was  shared  after 
his  death  by  his  adherents  and  his  enemies,  who  perverted 
it«  meaning  and  combined  to  form  a  party  which  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  country  for  half  a  generation,  without 
prestige  and  without  revealing  that  it  had  any  principle 
moi*e  definite  than  that  of  securing  the  spoils  of  office. 
Hence  the  word  Opportunist  became  a  term  of  reproach 
in  the  appreciation  of  all  other  groups,  incurring  the  sober 
coudemnation  of  the  Left  Centre  as  well  as  the  intemper- 
ate violence  of  Reactionaries  and  Socialists.*    For  failing 

1  Chainbre  des  D^put^ :  Stance  du  12  Juillet,  1876.  Littr^,  in  the  last 
supplement  of  his  Diction(iry  issued  before  his  death,  admits  the  word 
opportuHtsme  as  a  ueologism,  on  the  authority  of  this  speech  of  Gambetta. 

*ifor  instance,  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  of  1803  the  Journal  des 
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to  carry  out  Gambetta's  "  policy  of  results  "  since  his  death 
the  Opportunists  cannot  be  blamed,  for  such  are  the  diffi- 
culties of  parliamentary  government  in  France,  that  if 
every  one  of  their  cabinets  had  beea  packed  with  heaven- 
bom  stateemen  their  achievements  would  not  have  been 
more  ample.  A  reproach  which  they  have  merited  is  that 
they  have  ignored  a  precept  most  wholesome  and  essential 
in  the  democratic  State,  that  respectability  is  the  great 
justifier  of  mediocrity  in  high  places ;  for  in  the  scandals 
which  have  marked  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  Re- 
public, Opportunist  politicians  have  been  conspicuous. 

As  those  who  professed  the  opinions  ascribed  to  Gam* 
betta  have  had  a  most  preponderant  influence  on  the 
political  aimals  of  the  Third  Republic,  it  is  worth  while 
to  consider  for  a  moment  his  character  and  personality. 
His  gospel  has  had  no  lack  of  expositors.  Besides  the 
adroit  politicians  who  traded  on  his  posthumous  tradition, 
adapting  it  to  their  own  policies  and  performances,  a  band 
of  faithful  friends  survived  him,  editing  his  speeches,  de- 
fending his  actions,  and  expounding  bis  doctrine  with 
disinterested  good  faith.  These  loyal  disciples  have 
taken  pains  to  defend  the  memory  of  their  master  against 
the  aspersion  of  Csesarism  potentially  imputed  to  him. 

DibaU,  Slimming  up  the  attribute  of  the  vafious  groups  before  the 
electors,  «aid :  "  Plus  b  gauche  m  tronvent  1m  hommea  que  faute  d'^itUte 
plus  praise  on  dMgne  sous  le  nom  d'OpportunisUe.  Ce  eoQt  eox  qui  ont 
dirigd  depiiis  quinze  ans  la  poUitque  de  ce  pays.  On  salt  comment  ils 
i'ont  coaduite.  On  salt  h  quels  acufl  de  faibleaee,  fc  quel  at)andoD  de 
toutea  leg  idfes  de  gouTemement  les  a  r^uits  leur  cndnte  de  mteontenter 
rilxCrtme  Gauche"  (July  26,  1893).  There  is  no  need  to  quote  any  of 
Uie  extreme  opinions  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Opportunists. 
The  violent  press,  liuyalist,  Itonapartiat,  Socialist,  and  (except  at  period* 
of  coalition)  Radical,  with  perfect  unaaimity,  treats  OpportuniBm  ■•  the 
synonym  of  every  tutpitode,  moral,  social,  and  political 
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His  intimate  colleague,  M.  Spuller,  for  example,  who  had 
the  placid  temperament  of  a  German  professor,  seemed  to 
believe   that   Gambetta  aimed  at  nothing   more  than  a 
gentle  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  1875,  whence  would 
emerge  an  ^^ Athenian  Republic"  wherein  centralisation 
and  parliamentarism  would  genially  harmonise  ;   Tvhile  a 
contented  people  would,  by  the  salutary  scrutin-^e-liste^ 
elect  patriotic  deputies  to  vote  beneficent  and  tolerant 
laws  under  the  statesman-like  guidance  of  a  great  tribune. 
It  is  a  pleasing  picture,  its  cardinal  defect  being  that  the 
central  figure  would  have  put  the  composite  design  in  the 
category  of  chimeras  of  which  he    proclaimed   himself 
the  deniolisher. 

In  my  belief  the  Liberals  who  detested  autocracy  on 
principle,  the  less  scientific  Republicans,  who  dreaded 
plebiscitary  power  from  its  association  with  Sedan,  as 
well  as  the  professional  politicians,  who  saw  in  the  parlia- 
mentary system  a  source  of  profit,  and  the  jealous,  who 
frowned  at  the  elevation  of  a  compeer,  were  all  quite 
right  to  mistrust  Gambetta  ;  but  I  hasten  to  add  that  he 
was  equally  justified  in  giving  them  cause  for  mistrust. 
'I'ho  regret  expressed  in  these  pages  at  his  career  cut 
short  would  be  meaningless  if  the  only  promise  he  had 
given  wore  that  of  a  parliamentary  statesman.  For  an 
English  writer  to  make  such  a  lament  by  the  light  of  his 
native  prejudices,  would  be  as  rational  as  though  a  Russian 
publicist  were  to  bewail  for  England  the  untimely  death 
of  l^rinco  Albert  as  one  who  gave  promise  of  being  an 
aooomplished  autocrat.  Autocrats  are  neither  wanted 
nor  pn)duced  in  England,  just  as  parliamentary  statesmen 
can  neither  l>e  reared  nor  utilised  in  France.  Wherein 
cousiat-od  Gambetta*8  popularity,  and  why  does  his  legend 
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linger  in  France,'  not  merely  on  the  lips  of  politicians 
who  trade  on  his  name,  hut  in  the  imagination  of  the 
people?  It  was  not  that  he  achieved  anj^thing  during  his 
short  ministry,  or  in  the  longer  period  of  his  "  occult 
power."  Nor  did  the  men  of  his  choice  do  him  credit ; 
neither  when  he  made  an  ambassador  of  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour  nor  when  he  set  over  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Worship  M.  Paul  Bert,  a  free-thinker  of  aggressive 
bigotry;  while  some  politicians  called  by  him  from  ob- 
scurity were  among  those  who  later  brought  gravest 
scandal  on  the  Republic.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the 
people  acclaimed  Gambetta  because  they  admired  him  as 
a  fitting  successor  to  M.  Grevy  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
Chamber  and  to  M.  Ferry  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Coun- 
cil, destined  to  take  his  brief  turn  as  Prime  Minister  with 
MM.  Duclere,  Brisson,  Goblet,  and  Rouvier,  going  down 

1  The  idea  has  become  so  fixed  in  the  minds  of  Republican  potiUcians 
that  Gambetta  represented  all  their  viewB,  all  their  policies,  and  all  their 
leaders,  that  the  singular  fictions  compowd  In  hie  memory  should  perhaps 
not  he  ascribed  to  dlsingenuousneas.  For  Bxftmple,  ui  1806  at  the  yearly 
pilgrimage  to  Les  Jardies,  where  he  died,  H.  Delpeuch,  Under^Secietaiy 
of  Posts  and  Telegtaphs,  speaking  ol  HM.  Spuller  and  Challemel-Lacour, 
who  were  authentic  friends  of  Gftmbetta,  said  that  "the  chief  ambition  of 
tbeee  own  waa  to  have  the  tradition  of  their  name  united  to  his,  as  was 
that  of  Jules  Ferry."  The  friendship  of  Ferry  for  Gambetta  has  been 
dealt  with  on  p.  200.  The  orator  also  declared  that  Gambetta  was  the 
originator  of  the  Franco-RuBsIan  alliance,  "  be  having  prepared  it  In  his 
conversations  with  Skobelef,  and  it  being  till  his  death  his  constant  pre- 
occupation." Now  not  only  had  Gambetta  nothing  to  do  with  the  under- 
standing between  France  and  Runia,  but  in  talh  with  intimate  friemls  he 
was  violently  anti-Ruseian,  and  not  a  line  ot  bis  writing  nor  a  sentence  he 
Bpolie  in  public  suggests  that  he  ever  felt  otherwise.  Almost  hie  last 
words  in  the  Chamber  (Jul;  IS,  1882)  were,  "  Ne  roropez  jamais  I'alliaiice 
Anglaise."  A  minut«  account  of  bis  ideas  on  foreign  relations  is  given  in 
Le  Minittire  Qambetta,  which  his  secretary,  M.  J.  Reinach,  wrot«  after 
his  death  in  December,  1882. 
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to  posterity  on  their  roll  of  fame  ?  The  Grambetta  whom 
his  countrymen  looked  to  was  not  the  parliamentarian. 
It  was  the  organiser  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  ;  it  was  the 
orator  of  Cherbourg,  whose  invocation  of  hope  for  the 
mutilated  frontier  so  thrilled  the  nation  that  it  \i'as  com- 
pared to  the  first  glass  of  champagne  given  to  a  convales- 
cent ;  it  was  the  leader  of  commanding  pre«ence,  whose 
voice  of  authority  moved  not  merely  those  eag-er  for  a 
return  of  military  glory,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
people,  who  ever  feel  the  need  of  a  master's  hand  to  guide 
them.  It  was  for  this  that  his  rivals  postponed  the  essay 
of  the  electoral  system  of  scnUin-de-liste  till  he  was  dead ; 
for,  whatever  its  abstract  merits,  they  believed,  as  he  did, 
that  under  it  two-thirds  of  the  departments  of  France 
would  acclaim  the  name  of  Gambetta  in  a  plebiscite  of 
undisguised  meaning. 

Opportunists  who  had  charged  Gambetta  with  aiming 
at  dictatorship,  and  who,  after  his  death,  utilised  his  name 
as  the  trade-mark  of  their  parliamentary  group,  obviously 
found  it  politic  to  treat  his  memory  as  that  of  a  great 
parliamentarian  ;  but  the  protestations  of  his  loyal  dis- 
ciples no  further  account  need  be  taken  of.  The  most 
intimate  pupils  of  even  sedentary  philosophers  are  not 
always  the  best  expounders  of  their  doctrine,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  man  of  action  his  associates  are  no  better  judges 
of  his  imfulfilled  achievement  than  are  other  spectators, 
Of  such  an  one  it  is  useless  to  quote  the  utterances  or  the 
writings.^     If  Bonaparte  had  died  at  Rivoli  what  light 

^  For  example,  in  August,  1881,  being  acclaimed  at  a  great  popular 
meeting  in  Paris,  he  said,  "Ne  criez  pas  *Vive  Gambetta.*  On  dirait 
encore  que  c^est  de  la  dictature,**  and  this  is  quoted  seriously  as  evidence 
of  his  anti-plebiscitary  feelings.  —  Le  Ministhre  Oambetta,  c.  iv.  It  sug« 
gests  Mark  Antonyms  recital  of  what  took  place  at  the  Lupercal. 
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would  have  been  thrown  on  hie  aspirations  by  a  study  of 
his  Souper  de  Beaueaire,^  the  tract  he  wrote  in  praise  of 
the  regicides  and  terroristfi  two  years  before  their  sur- 
vivors gave  him  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy? 
Between  the  eager  serriuit  of  the  Directory  and  the  hero 
of  Brumaire  who  overthrew  it  there  was  not  more  differ- 
ence than  between  Gambetta  the  defender  of  Delescluze 
under  the  Empire,  and  Gambetta  the  patron  of  General 
de  Galliffet,  who  had  shot  down  wholesale  the  comrades 
of  Delescluze  in  the  Commune;  between  the  dishevelled 
Meridional  who  preached  revolution  at  the  Cafe  Procope 
and  the  statesman  who  solicited  M.  Leon  Say,  the  in- 
carnation of  the  calm  virtues  of  the  bourgeoisie,  to  be  his 
Minister  of  Finance ;  between  the  fou  furieux  of  Tours 
and  the  last  ally  of  the  aged  M.  Thiers,  who  had  so 
described  him. 

No  statesman  worthy  of  the  name,  even  the  most 
steadfast  by  temperament,  was  ever  perfectly  consistent. 
Putting  aside  the  recantation  of  opinions,  tenaciously 
advocated,  for  mean  motives  such  as  personal  rancour  or 
pecuniary  profit,  there  are  various  infiuences  which  deter- 
mine the  tenor  of  a  citizen's  public  life  even  in  the  most 
orderly  communities.  There  are  those  termed  subjective, 
which,  in  succeeding  stages  of  his  mental  development, 
cause  a  man  to  change  his  view  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation.     There  are  his  associations  in  the 

1  The  Souper  de  Beaueaire,  in  nhich  Marat  and  Robespierre  were 
extolled,  wu  published  when  the  latter  was  reaching  the  height  of  his 
poner,  at  the  end  of  1793,  b;  Bonaparte,  Lieu(«iiaut  of  Artillery,  He 
had  it  printed  at  Avignon  shortly  before  arriviog  at  Toulon,  where  be 
fint  came  Into  notice.  He  was  giren  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy 
in  February,  ITM,  two  years  and  two  months  after  the  filege  of  Toulon. 
His  coup  d^itat  of  Brumaire  was  three  yeats  and  nine  months  later,  No- 
vember D,  1790. 
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commerce  of  human  intercourse  which  modify  hifl 
There  is,  moreover,  the  perpetual  eYolution  of    aocietjf 
which   produces   new  needs   to  be  ministered   to  by  the 
State  as  civilisation  progresses,  and  Opportnniazn  in  its 
wholesome  sense  is  the  art  of  adapting  oneself  to  chang- 
ing circumstances^  which  thus  arise  even  in  coantries  free 
from  political  convulsion.     In  a  land  like  France,  where 
no  form  of  government  is  stable,  and  where  no  generation 
is  exempt  from  the  prospect  of  revolution,  this  measured 
mutability  does  not   suffice,   and  a  statesman    most   be 
always  prepared  to  do  violence  to  some  of  his  professions, 
or  else  to  deprive  the  nation  of  lus  services.     In  the  case 
of  Gambetta  we  need  not  speculate  what  course  he  would 
have  taken  had  autocratic  power  been  offered  to  him  by 
popular  voice ;  but  we  can  judge  what  would  have  been 
his  duty  had  the  nation  asked  him  to  substitute  his  dicta- 
torship for  the  parliamentary  system,  the  failure  of  which 
was  already  apparent.     If  he  were  under  any  illusion  he 
was  lacking  in  prescience,  and  his  name  ought  not  to  be 
accounted  great.     Three  years  after  his  burial  on  the  hill- 
side at  Nice,  General   Boulanger  was  Minister  of  War, 
and  without  achievement  or  talent  was  bringing  the  coun- 
try to  the  brink  of  revolution,  because  the  same  crowds 
which  with   lamentation  had  escorted  out  of  Paris  the 
remains  of  Gambetta,  wanting  a  master,  turned  to  acclaim- 
ing a  uniform  and  a  sword,  as  there  was  no  man  left  to 
lead  them.     It  may  be  that  Gambetta  would  have  justi- 
fied Mme.  de  StaeFs  opinion  when,  in  appreciating  Robes- 
{>ierre,  she  declared  that  none  but  a  military  commander 
could  ever  be  a  dictator  in  France.     Gambetta  had,  how- 
ever, a  more  warlike  record  if  a  less  mai-tial  name  than 
Louis  Napoleon  in  1848 ;  and  his  failure  seems  to  mark 
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the  one  occasion  when  France  might  have  peacefully 
obtained,  without  insurrection  or  bloodshed,  the  form  of 
government  she  ever  needs. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  parliamentary  system  has  been 
more  profitable  to  the  Opportunist  group  than  to  any  other 
section  of  the  French  population ;  and  whatever  their  rela* 
tions  with  Gambetta  in  his  lifetime,  its  members  became 
united  after  his  death  as  guardians  of  the  Constitution, 
though  perpetually  embroiled  with  domestic  discussions  as 
to  the  fiUing  of  the  tutelary  places  of  profit.  The  reign  of 
the  Opportunists  has  been  severely  criticised  in  France. 
It  is  said  to  have  lowered  the  tone  of  government,  thus 
setting  a  bad  example  to  the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time 
depreciating  it  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  apt  to  judge  a 
people  by  the  character  of  its  chosen  rulers.  Whatever 
the  justice  of  that  criticism,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where 
France  under  the  parliamentary  system  could  have  found 
more  creditable  statesmen.  On  the  Chamber  depends 
the  fate  of  Cabinets,  which  are  consequently  composed  in 
chief  part  of  members  of  the  Lower  House,  and  one  may 
in  vain  search  the  lists  of  deputies  for  distinguished 
names  not  included  in  ministerial  combinations.  There 
was  M.  Leon  Say;  but  though  that  solitary  statesman 
may  have  had  only  etymological  difRculties  in  forming 
himself  into  a  group  in  the  Chamber,^  more  material 
obstacles  would  have  beset  him  had  he  essayed  to  form  a 
ministry.  He  would  not  have  found  many  sympathetic 
deputies  to  join  him,  and  a  Left  Centre  Cabinet  composed 

•  M.  Aynarf,  the  eminent  banker  and  economist  of  Ljona,  who  entered 
the  Chamber  the  same  year  that  M.  Uon  Say  came  down  to  it  from  the 
Senate  (ISSfi),  shared  hia  opinions  on  many  subjects,  bnt  purists  might 
object  to  applying  the  term  "  group  "  even  to  two  persons. 
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of  seRators  would  have  rivalled  the  Grand  Ministdre  in 
brevity  of  life. 

With  Gambetta's  potential  Caesarism  out  of    the  way, 
and  the  parliamentary  system  established  for  want  of  any 
other  to  take  its  place^  it  was   clear  that  politicians  of 
supple   temper   would  preponderate  in  the    direction  of 
affairs.     No  group  ever  had  a  working  majority  in  the 
Chamber,  and  until  the  Reactionaries  collapsed  thej  had 
always  the  power  to  overthrow  a  ministry  by  a  temporary 
alliance  with  a  cabal  of  its  Republican  rivals.     The  party 
which  made  the  chief  profit  out  of  this  situation   vtbs  by 
no  means  destitute   of  men   of  ability.     Two   of   them 
especially  illustrated  with  remarkable  talent  the   g^enius 
of  Opportunism :  not,  indeed,  according  to  the  definition 
of  Gambetta,  whom  they  had  thwarted  while  he  lived; 
for  though  they  adopted  its  first  clause,  which  deprecated 
the  futile  pursuit  of  chimeras,  they  were  less  effective  in 
the  production  of  results.     The  origin  and  character  of 
MM.  Jules  Ferry  and  de  Freycinet  were  so  different  that 
their  careers,  directed  towards  the  same  end,  deserve  a 
a  word  of  record. 

M.  Jules  Ferry  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the 
Opposition  under  the  Second  Empire,  and  no  doubt  a 
sincere  Republican  from  his  cradle.  His  Opportunism 
seems  to  have  been  acquired  later  in  life,  possibly  dating 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  as  that  event  erased 
from  his  political  creed  its  most  vital  articles.  The 
previous  year  he  had  made  public  profession  of  it  in  an 
extant  document,  which  shows  how  considerable  was  the 
licence  accorded  to  polemical  literature  under  the  Imperial 
despotism.    In  this  address  to  the  electors  of  Paris  in  1869.^ 

*  Circolaire  aux  ^lecteurs  de  la  Vlme  Circonscription^  1869. 
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he  demanded  entire  liberty  of  association,  destruction 
of  administrative  centralisation,  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and  abolition  of  standing  armiee.  Years  Inter, 
when  rallied  in  the  Senate^  for  his  repudiation  of  bis 
programme,  be  confessed  that  he  bad  abandoned  "the 
Utopias  of  youth";  but  as  he  was  nearly  forty  when  the 
Empire  fell,  that  thoughtless  stage  of  his  life  seems  to 
have  been  conterminous  with  the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
Had  he  wished  to  propose  to  the  Republic  the  reforms 
with  which  he  threatened  the  Empire,  he  did  not  lack 
opportunity,  as  under  the  Presidency  of  M.  Grevy  be 
was  for  more  than  six  years  almost  perpetually  in  ofBce, 
being  Prime  Minister  for  more  than  half  that  period. 
The  once  indiscriminate  tbreateuer  of  institutions  then 
displayed  constnictiTc  statesmanship  rarely  repeated 
under  the  Third  Republic.  It  was  marred  in  his  educa- 
tional legislation  by  sectarian  intolerance,  so  that  the 
animosity  of  outraged  Catholics  was  joined  to  the  wrath 
of  the  Radicals,  when  the  latter  perceived  that  the 
universal  demolisher  under  the  Empire  had  developed 
the  instinct  of  authoritative  government.  Thus  the 
news  of  a  military  disaster  in  Tonkin  when  he  was  Prime 
Minister  brought  down  upon  him  the  unreasoning  fury 
of  the  populace,  which,  as  he  fled  for  his  life,  must  have 
recalled  to  him  the  similar  scene  when,  on  the  morrow  of 
Sedan,  be  utilised  against  the  Imperial  dynasty  what  he 
then  complacently  called  *'  the  patriotic  and  legitimate 
anger  of  the  people  of  Paris."* 
The  genesis  of  the  Opportunism  of  M.  de  Freycinet 

>  Stoat :  Sd&nce  du  24  NoTemtne,  1891. 

1  EnquSte  parlementair«  eai  les  act«8  da  QouTemement  de  U  IMfeoie 
NaUonale.    IXpotition  de  M.  Jnles  Ferry. 
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wM  ftntlrely  iliffenint.  Wliile  his  fatore  coDeaguA.  M. 
Ki^rry,  wait  haitinf^  the  Ollivier  mhasOrr.  he  was  aervins 
thf.  fmperial  CrftTernment.  VThen  oa  ita  downiail  he  wag 
pTi-tfrfwd  M  Prefet  of  Tam-et-Garonne,  the  Repoblicaiu 
rif  Mr>nUnl^ian  threatened  to  sack  the  prefectuze  if  s 
rnw^ionary  vere  placed  there  vho  had  beoi  "  the  official 
r^nndidate  of  the  Empire"  at  the  local  elecdoas.'  Tet 
M,  de  Kreycinet'H  ann-eader  of  principle  waa  leas  whole- 
twin  than  that  of  his  ally,  whose  Repablicaniam  w^s  indie- 
t!iio\m.  r'nlike  hire,  the  Imperial  fnnctionazy  had  nev^r 
K/lvw;at«d  the  alx>lition  of  the  armj,  or  of  the  administra- 
tive! Hyntem,  or  of  any  other  establishment,  which  he  and 
M,  Kerry  and  all  other  ministers  of  the  Repoblic  have 
prot*!f!t«d  ever  fiince.  M.  de  Freycinet  only  displayed  an 
n^iln  alacrity  in  hailing  the  new  regime  under  which  those 
{Mirflnnial  iniititntionB  were  to  Nourish  anew.  His  official 
cnTM'.r  luidor  the  Republic  was  of  phenomenal  length, 
(Mimmmn^ing  in  the  Jjcft  Centre  Cabinet  of  M.  Dufanre 
ill  IK77,  and  ending  fifteen  years  later  under  the  cloud  of 
I'linamR,  Hiinh  waa  hin  flexibility  that  in  188T  he,  the  old 
Iirii«triftl  functionary,  was  the  nominee  of  the  Radicals' 
fur  tho  >iiir'.(Uiw«i(in  of  M.  Orevy,  supported  by  M.  Roche- 
flirt,  wliii,  in  thti  ilayH  of  his  battles  with  the  Empire,  had 
bm>n  |)riil*rt«d  liy  M.  Jules  Ferry,'  now  the  Moderate 
I'liiiilidnto  fur  tlm  I'romdoncy.  Even  in  the  intermediate 
<  KiiiiiiPii'  )iiirli>iriniitnlrii  nur  Ion  ocUs  du  GouTemement  de  la  Dtfenae 
Niiiliinnli'     t iii|><trlii'i<  li*lrtK"ipl)l<luM  ofBciellea  Dipt,  de  Tam-et-Gafonne 

ft   If.  Hii|.(ri(il.rr,  IHT", 

*  't'lii<  ilii;r  iH'fiini  iliii  I'nwklontliil  Election  of  tS6T  M.  Cleineiic«aii  hav- 
lOH  lriiliii>iti|  M.  l''l<>i|Ui'l  I"  wltlidmw  1i[h  CMididature,  M.  de  Frejcinet  was 
rlii>  Hiilx  I'HiiillilnIn  of  ilii>  Hiotlcalii. 

■  K  If  III  llii>  <'iir|«<  l.i^lnlniir  on  Fobrunrj  0,  18T0,  two  days  afiar  the 
nmvl  III  M.  tliH'lii'riirl  U'V  nil  nillolo  In  tho  Maruillaitt  on 
ll<iii  ii(  Vli'tur  Nnlr, 
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period,  M.  de  Freycinet  resigned  his  first  premiership 
into  the  bands  of  M.  Ferry,  who  was  hia  Minister  of 
Education,  because  he  could  not  follow  his  anti-clerical 
Radicalism.     Such  are  the  surprises  of  Opportunism. 

In  spite  of  M.  de  Freycinet's  connection  with  the  par- 
liamentary scandal  which  terminated  his  public  life,  but 
which  did  not  impugn  his  personal  probity,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  figures  amoi^  the 
politicians  who  have  ruled  France  since  the  death  of  Gam- 
betta.  He  was  one  of  the  rare  Prime  Ministers  of  France 
since  that  event  who  could  wear  the  green  palms  of  an 
Academician  without  being  ridiculous.  His  election  to 
the  Forty  was  severely  criticised  as  an  act  of  subserviency 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic,'  but  M.  de  Freycinet 
was  previously  a  meml>er  of  another  Class  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  Academy  of  Sciences,  election  to  which  usually 
depends  on  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  candidate, 
without  reference  to  his  social  or  political  position.  A 
Frenchman  who  is  a  member  of  two  of  the  Academies 
which  meet  at  the  Palais  Mazarin  cannot  but  be  a  person 
of  distinction,  and  that  quality  must  be  accorded  to  M. 
de  Freycinet.  On  the  occasion  of  his  reception,  M.  Jules 
Simon,  his  colleague  at  the  Senate  as  well  as  at  the  Acad- 
emy, in  one  of  those  brief  essays  in  which  he  used  to 
signalise  the  event  of  the  day  with  sapient  charm,  illus- 
trating it  from  the  store  of  his  recollections,  said  that 
there  were  three  types  of  Academicians  elected  by  the 

1  M.  PnilleroD,  the  Academician,  told  lue  that  when  M,  de  Freycinet 
iD  the  cDunie  ol  the  canvass,  which  a  candidaK  ia  by  tradition  forced  to 
makt',  called  on  M.  Benan,  that  master  of  irony  ioformed  the  Prime 
Miiiisli^r  that  he  would  be  glad  to  vole  tor  him  "  A  moins  que  M.  Camot 
ne  Re  pr^iite."  The  nitty  author  of  Le  Monde  ou  Von  ("ennuiV  had  the 
story  from  Heiiaii  himself. 
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illastrious  company,  those  whom  it  crowned,  those  whcnn 
it  consecrated,  and  those  whom  it  created  ;  bat  with 
genial  malice  he  refrained  from  classing  the  last  IxnniortaL 
Under  the  Republic,  to  those  who  have  done  Tv-ork  worthy 
of  crowning  or  of  consecration,  the  temptation  to  take 
part  in  politics  is  faint.  It  would  be  a  lamentable  fate 
for  the  French  Academy  if  it  set  many  politicians  on  its 
chairs,  but  to  take  one  occasionally  from  their  sordid 
atmosphere  is  an  act  of  benignant  charity.  M.  de  Frey- 
cinot  at  his  reception  was  not  unequal  to  the  honour 
conferred  on  him.  EmUe  Augier  was  his  predecessor, 
whoso  eulogy  ho  had  to  make,  and  his  appreciations  of 
the  groat  dramatist  displayed  a  national  characteristic 
both  salut^iry  and  pleasing.  No  matter  how  onsympa- 
thotica  Frenchman's  trade,  be  he  politician,  lawyer,  fin- 
Hneier«  or  functionary,  he  rarely  is  destitute  of  literary 
instinct  and  conscience,  knowing  the  reasons  why  he  ad- 
mires and  why  he  ought  to  admire  the  masterpieces  of 
hia  language  —  gifts  which  we  should  do  well  to  culti- 
vate boforo  the  English  tongue  ceases  to  be  the  noble 
organ  of  liuuian  expression  which  in  time  past  was  used 
to  i>orfeotion  in  clothing  thought  in  fine  diction,  with 
graoo  of  style  and  purity  of  form. 

A  oynioal  student  of  the  French  political  system  might 
say  that  the  reception  of  M.  de  Freycinet  at  the  Academie 
Frtiuvaise  deserved  notice,  because  it  was  the  most  credita- 
ble iuoident  in  tlie  history  of  the  Opportimist  party.*     A 

>  M.  DmUtMnol-rjAOour,  who,  as  a  friend  of  Gambetta,  may  perhaps  be 
iiefv>uut(Hl  Au  Opivrtuni8t,  though  he  classed  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
KxtnMuo  l«oft  (^xThilo  M.  de  Freycinet  belonged  to  the  Repablican  Left,  a 
mon»  iniHlcrato  gi>ni)0.  ^*a8  oloctod  to  the  Academy  some  time  afterwards^ 
IU»  hju\,  howvvtr,  tlu»n  (^18VJ^)  retired  from  active  politics  for  ten  years, 
t))(M\i:h  wiWr  \\{*  olootton  to  the  Academy  he  unexpectedly  became  Presi- 
()ot\t  o(  the  Senate,  on  Uie  endden  death  of  >L  Jnles  Ferry. 
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better  reason  for  referring  to  it  is,  tliat  it  recalls,  on  pages 
which  treat  of  the  less  attractive  features  of  national  ex- 
istence, the  intellectual  life  of  France,  which  has  little  to 
do  with  politics.  It  was  observed  that  when  M.  de  Frey- 
ciuet  took  his  seat  beneath  the  dome  adorned  with  the  effi- 
gies of  masters  of  French  oratory,  the  practised  debater  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  was  less  skilled  in  speech 
than  the  learned  Academician  who  received  him,  M. 
Greard,  a  professor  of  the  University  who  had  devoted 
his  talents  to  the  organisation  of  public  instruction.  It 
was  a  striking  instance  of  the  fact  that  the  best  of  the 
ability  of  France  shuns  politics.  The  legislature  had 
been  scoured  to  find  a  statesman  fit  to  take  a  seat  In  the 
company  founded  by  a  Minister  of  France,  and  when  the 
best  specimen  of  his  class  was  produced  he  was,  by  a 
modest  professor,  outmatched  in  eloquence,  the  essential 
arm  of  a  politician's  equipment.  What  rich  material 
France  contains  for  ministries  and  legislative  assemblies 
of  the  highest  order  I  Around  the  tables  of  the  Institute 
alone  the  gifta  of  oratory,  wit,  political  science  and  know- 
ledge of  humanity  abound.  But  the  French  are  not  a 
parliamentary  people,  and  while  they  are  waiting  for  a 
regime  to  suit  them,  they  are  unconsciously  wise  in  not 
encour^ing  their  worthiest  sons  to  waste  their  powers  in 
an  ill-contrived  Parliament. 

Candidates  for  the  Academy  being  bound  by  tradition 
personally  to  ask  the  suffrages  of  its  members,  M.  de 
Frejcinet  found  himself  under  the  delicate  obligation  of 
thus  soliciting  a  favour  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  whom  he, 
when  Prime  Minister,  had  expelled  from  France,  having 
previously  erased  his  gallant  name  from  the  army  list. 
The  pitiful  affair  of  the  exile  of  the  Princes  i-aised  the 
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question  of  the  capacity  in  which  M.  de  Freycinet  acted 
on  that  occasion.  Was  it  the  Imperialist  reviving  the 
method  of  his  former  employers  ?  or  the  Radical  bent  on 
humbling  the  monarchical  cause  ?  or  merely  the  Opportu- 
nist ready  to  adopt  any  policy  favoured  by  the  current  of 
the  moment  ?  If  the  first  theory  may  be  discarded,  it  is 
interesting  to  see  whether  it  were  as  a  Radical  or  as  an 
Opportunist  that  he  then  acted,  as  it  involves  the  question 
of  "  Republican  Concentration  "  —  the  long-lived  system 
of  blending  in  ministries  the  representatives  of  various 
Republican  groups.  Its  critics  complained  that  its  pri- 
mary result  was  the  preponderance  of  the  Radicals,  and 
its  ulterior  consequence  the  postponement  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  party  government  in  France. 

The  proceedings  of  the  third  Freycinet  Cabinet,  which 
expelled  the  Princes  in  1886  and  was  never  excelled  in 
representative  character,  threw  some  light  on  the  former 
proposition.     Besides  its  versatile  President,  it  contained, 
as  exponents  of  Radical  doctrine,  M.  Goblet  and  General 
Boulanger,  then  the   nominee  of  M.  Clemenceau,  while 
among    its    Moderate    members    were    the    respectable 
M.  Carnot  and  M.    Baihaut,   who  was  afterwards   im- 
prisoned for  frauds  he  then  committed  as  Minister  of 
Public   Works.      Its    molestation    of    the    members    of 
families  which  had  reigned  in  France  had  a  Radical  air  ; 
yet  on  close  scrutiny  it  is  seen  that  while  there   were 
Radicals  in  the  Chamber  who  opposed  the  policy  on  prin- 
ciple, its  most  offensive  details  were  carried  out  by,  or  at 
the  instance  of,  politicians  who  had  no   real  sympathy 
with  the  Extreme  Left.     The  dismissal  from  the  army 
of  the   Due  d'Aumale   was  executed  by  General   Bou- 
langer, who,  for  the   moment  a   Radical,  had  been  pre- 
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viously  an  obsequious  courtier  of  that  Prince,  and  a  little 
later  was  the  leader  of  the  Royalists.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Due  d'Aumale  was  performed  by  M.  de  Freycinet 
to  please  the  Moderate  M.  Grevy,  who,  Bt  that  time 
conniving  at  an  agency  for  corrupt  transactions  in  his 
presidential  palace,  was  sensitive  to  affront ;  so  when 
the  high-spirited  soldier,  who  in  his  career  had  bestowad 
as  much  credit  on  the  French  name  as  M.  Grevy  brought 
disgrace  on  it,  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  a 
haughty  protest  at  his  removal  from  the  army,  M.  de 
Freycinet,  though  the  Prince  was  neither  a  conspirator, 
nor  a  pretender,  nor  even  the  heir  of  a  dynasty,  expelled 
him  from  France,  thus  treating  him  as  no  Republican 
Minister  dared  treat  the  humblest  journalist  who  ever 
libelled  a  public  man. 

These  measures  deplored  by  Liberals  were  carried  out 
by  the  Opportunist  Prime  Minister  at  the  instance  of  the 
Moderate  Chief  of  the  State,  witii  the  aid  of  a  military 
politician  soon  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Reactionaries. 
Indeed,  whenever  the  Opportunists  have  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  follow  an  extreme  policy,  they  have  not 
needed  the  presence  of  Radicals  in  their  councils  to 
encourage  them.  The  anti-clerical  excesses  of  MM.  Jules 
Ferry  and  Paul  Bert  were  accomplished  under  ministries 
which  contained  no  Radicals  ;  and  during  all  the  years 
since  "Concentration"  came  into  vogue,  the  action  of 
the  governmenta  of  the  moment  has  not  been  perceptibly 
influenced  by  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  Radicals  in 
the  Cabinets.  As  a  ministry  never  lives  long  enough  to 
make  its  policy  felt  in  legislation,  and  as  the  difference 
in  principle  and  in  action  between  the  average  Oppor- 
tunist office-holder  and  his  radical  rival  or  colleague  is 
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inconsiderable,  a  foreigner  must  be  excosed  if  he  cuinot 
see  the  importance  attached  by  French  politicians  to  the 
question  of  "  Concentration." 

The  name  indeed  of  Opportunist  has  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  century  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  except  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  the  new  generation  of  politicians, 
which  had  no  association  with  it  in  its  days  of  promise, 
not  wishing  to  label  themselves  with  a  title  bereft  of 
prestige.  The  respectable  Left  Centre  having  also  dis- 
appeared, the  vision  has  been  cherished  of  a  new  Moder- 
ate party  made  up  of  the  Opportunist  remnant,  and  of 
other  Republicans  willing  to  combat  with  solidarity  the 
malcontents  of  the  extreme  benches.  The  Chamber  of 
1893  seemed  in  its  composition  to  favour  the  novel  plan, 
as  in  it  the  more  moderate  Republicans  outnumbered  the 
combined  groups  of  Radicals,  Socialists,  and  Reaction- 
aries. For  all  that,  in  the  last  Parliament  which  will 
reach  a  normal  term  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
customary  series  of  six  ministries  succeeded  one  another 
in  the  quadrennial  period. 

One  phenomenon  has,  however,  been  produced.  For 
the  first  time  since  Marshal  MacMahon's  days  two  suc- 
cessive cabinets  were  formed  containing  not  a  single 
member  of  the  ministry  preceding  it.  More  than  that, 
one  of  these  governments  called  itself  Radical  and  the 
other  Moderate.  It  is  true  that  neither  of  these  combina- 
tions has  left  any  distinctive  trace  on  the  Statute-book  of 
the  Republic.  Moreover,  the  hardiest  proposal  of  the 
Radical  Cabinet,  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax,  was 
favoured  by  several  members  of  the  Moderate  ministry 
which  displaced  it.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  has  been  pro- 
mulgated that  this  marks  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  party 
government. 
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Even  if  the  habita  of  French  politiciana  could  be  sud- 
denly transformed,  it  would  take  some  years  to  habituate 
the  nation  to  the  change.  To  establish  the  party  system 
it  would  not  suiBce  for  ministers  to  cease  from  intrigu- 
ing against  their  own  colleagues,  or  even  for  cabinets  to 
fall  less  often  and  for  less  incoherent  reasons.  It  is  not 
by  transactions  within  a  legislature  that  national  tradition 
is  altered.  It  is  in  the  country  and  at  the  ballot-box  that 
parties  are  orgaaised  and  fortified.  That  the  majority  of 
the  French  electorate  are  men  of  moderation  is  certain ; 
but  they  are  indifferent  as  to  the  name  or  the  professions 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  moment ;  and  there  are  no 
signs  visible  that  their  dread  of  the  Socialists  will  rouse 
them  to  acclaim  another  set  of  parliamentary  politioians 
belonging  to  the  same  social  class  as  their  predecessors 
and  of  similar  antecedents.  Should  the  middle-classes  of 
the  towns  or  the  peasantry  take  alarm  at  Socialism,  they 
will  not  seek  their  saviours  among  any  denomination 
of  parliamentarians.  Meanwhile,  miniaterial  instability, 
which  the  Opportunists  perfected  as  a  fine  art,  is  likely 
to  survive  their  name  so  long  as  the  parliamentary  system 
lasts  in  France. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

THE   RADICAXB 

But  for  the  group  system  the  Radicals  might  perhaps 
have  been  a  more  redoubtable  force  in  French  politics 
under  the  Third  Republic.  The  activity  of  some  of  their 
leaders,  and  the  comparative  definiteness  of  their  aims, 
ought  to  have  counterbalanced  their  disability  of  being  a 
slender  minority  of  the  electorate;  but  long  before  the 
left  wing  of  the  party  allied  itself  with  the  Socialists, 
the  Radicals  in  the  Chamber  had  no  cohesion  excepting 
as  a  destructive  power,  which,  however,  afFected  minis- 
terial combinations  rather  than  the  institutions  of  the 
oountry. 

The  scare  caused  by  the  Commune  after  the  war  was 
not  favourable  to  their  popularity.  At  the  first  elections 
under  iho  Constitution  of  1875,  the  deputies  returned  to 
(lie  (^liiiml)cr  wore  divided  into  seven  groups,  of  which 
the  Kxtranio  Left  was  the  second  in  numerical  impor- 
tanooi  the  largest  being  the  Gauche  R^puhlicaine,  which 
Hat  Ix'tween  it  and  the  Left  Centre  and  contained  most 
of  llie  politicians  who,  later  known  as  Opportunists, 
obtiiiiu'd  the  direction  of  afEairs.  The  Extreme  Left 
nunilicred  about  a  hundred  deputies,  or  less  than  a  fiftli 
of  the  House,  but  the  Radicalism  of  many  of  tb«m  was 
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not  of  a  steadfast  or  alarming  nature.  Gambetta,  the 
next  year  to  become  the  right  hand  of  M.  Thiers,  waa 
among  them,  with  several  of  the  moat  conspicuous  Oppor- 
tunists, such  as  MM.  Rouvier  and  Constans,  who  later, 
for  different  reasons,  incurred  the  bitter  aversion  of  the 
Radicals.  Others  there  were,  like  MM.  Brisaon  and  Flo- 
quet,  who  subsequently  worked  with  the  Opportunists, 
though  retaining  the  designation  of  Radical,  and  formed 
with  them  Goncenttation  cabinets.  Some  of  the  ultra- 
Radicals,  like  M.  Naquet,  the  anti-clerical  author  of  the 
Divorce  Law,  crowned  their  careers  in  the  Boulangist 
party  as  the  forlorn  instruments  of  the  Reactionaries. 
There  were  likewise  a  certain  number  of  men  of  the 
Commune,  representing  the  party  of  disorder  which  in 
later  times,  as  we  shall  see,  calls  itself  Socialist. 
Another  type  represented  in  the  group  has  disappeared, 
leaving  no  successots  —  the  Revolutionaries  who  enjoyed 
the  lyrical  patronage  of  Victor  Hugo,  just  elected  Radi- 
cal Senator  for  Paris,  which  he  thereupon  lauded,  as 
"a  Babylon  with  the  heroism  of  Saragossa."  To  have 
fought  in  the  streets  in  1848,  to  have  been  "a  victim 
of  December,"  were  the  chief  claims  on  the  sonorous 
protection  of  the  poet,  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  was  the  best 
known  of  the  Radicals  whom  he  supported  with  apocalyp- 
tic metaphors.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  seven  recognised 
groups  of  the  Chamber  thus  contained  all  these  conflict- 
ing elements  and  coteries  may  partly  explain  why  the 
Extreme  Left  has  not  played  a  preponderant  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  Radicals  was  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  who  used  his  remarkable  talents  in  such  fashion  as  to 
call  down  upon  his  head  the  resentment  of  his  parliamentary 
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colleagues  of  all  the  Republican  groups,  manj  of  whom 
had  largely  profited  from  the  exploits  for  which  they 
stigmiitised  him.  He  devoted  his  great  ability  to  de- 
Btmying  ministries,  and  though  his  action  was  often 
advantageous  for  ofEice-eeekeru,  whose  chance  might 
never  have  come  ha*!  M.  Clemenceau  not  overthrown  a 
cabinet  at  a  partictilnr  moment,  they  declined  to  recc^- 
nine  in  him  a  benefactor  when  their  turn  arrived  to  be 
Hpecded  from  power  by  his  mordant  eloquence.  The  fact 
tliat  he  never  took  the  place  of  the  ministers  whom  he 
hod  turned  out  long  rendered  him  invulnerable  ;  but 
when  at  last  other  circumstances  made  him  the  object  of 
attacks,  they  were  directed  against  him  with  a  vigour  so 
Hharpenod  by  the  accumulated  rancours  of  years,  that  he 
wftM  pursued  into  his  constituency  in  Provence  by  a  band 
of  roHentful  Parisian  politicians,  whose  efiforts  caused  the 
traimfor  of  his  seat  to  a  Radical-Socialist  of  estrenter 
views  than  his.  Deputies  who  session  after  session  had 
jubilandy  followed  him  in  his  furious  onsets  on  succes- 
Hivo  ministries  then  moralised  on  the  sinister  influence 
of  the  man  who  had  thus  rendered  barren  their  legislat- 
Hw.  'Hioir  unctuous  reprobation  both  condemned  the 
institution  and  reflected  on  themselves  who  feebly  com- 
)H»i>d  it;  for,  from  the  creation  of  the  Chamber,  no  other 
tloputy  bad  been  so  often  and  so  rapturously  applauded 
by  liis  colleagues  as  this  relentless  justiciary,  when  be 
mounted  the  tribune  and  proceeded  to  pass  sentence  on 
ll»>  quaking  culprits  of  the  ministerial  benches  below 
him. 

If  M.  OlomencenH  had  ever  been  the  leader  of  a  great 
party,  by  it  impoaing  bis  will  on  the  assembly,  the  repro- 
iMtton  of  his  "sterile  dictatorship"  would  have  been 
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leas  disingenuous ;  but  his  political  folloTring,  even 
united  with  the  Reactionaries,  would  have  been  impotent 
without  the  internecine  jealousies  of  the  Oppoiiunists 
who  gladly  utilised  him.  In  the  Parliament  of  1881,  in 
which  in  three  and  a  half  years  he  helped  to  upset  the 
two  Ferry  Ministries,  the  Gambetta  Ministry,  and  the 
second  Freycinet  Ministry,  the  Radicals  were  not  fifty 
strong,  or  only  a  twelfth  of  the  house,  and  when  all  the 
Reactionaries  joined  them,  the  Opportunists  and  Moder- 
ate Republicans  outnumbered  the  coalition  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one.  In  1885  the  death  of  Gambetta 
and  the  fall  of  Jules  Ferry  had  damaged  the  Oppor- 
tunists, so  the  Radicals  gained  ground,  though  the 
Reactionaries  chiefly  profited;  but  even  then  the  Extreme 
Left  numbered  barely  a  hundred  in  a  house  of  now  nearly 
six  hundred  members.  In  1889,  after  the  Boulangist 
affair,  which  had  allied  some  of  the  Radicals  with  the 
Reactionaries,  the  Extreme  Left  was  slightly  reduced, 
and  some  of  its  members  now  called  themselves  Social- 
ists. In  18d8  it  profited  from  the  break-up  of  the 
Reactionary  party;  hut  Radicals  and  Socialists  combined 
were  fewer  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  than  the  Moderate 
Republicans. 

As  in  France  there  is  no  gradual  evolution  of  political 
tendency,  it  is  misleading  to  draw  prophetic  conclusions 
from  comparative  electoral  statistics.  For  example,  the 
polls  of  1881,  compared  with  those  of  1876,  pointed  to 
the  extinction  of  Radicalism  in  the  Chamber  in  a  few 
years:  whereas  at  the  next  elections  the  Extreme  Left 
retrieved  its  numerical  petition.  But  so  much  is  said  of 
the  menace  of  Radicalism,  of  the  danger  arising  out  of  its 
association  in  ministries  with  Moderate  Republicanism, 
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Afi't  of  itM  alliance,  na  the  otb«'  band,  wicfa  Socialiam. 
r.hat  it  in  vorth  while  Co  iaqnire.  fizac  what  is  the  Rjdi- 
(mI  rl>-ietrin«  «hi''.h  iiutpiies  aiamu  uuL  then,  wberein  the 
flpffcia)  f><>ril  lien  of  entnuting  the  goTenuooU  of  the 
country  \/t  pnliticianii  profettsing  it. 

A  moMt  interesting;  featnre  in  the  Radical  programmes 
whii^.h  are  periodically  pot  fonrard  under  the  Third 
Ke)>tiMic  in  their  immotabtlity.  The  programme  of  1S85 
w!i*t  nuAf.Wfjl  on  that  of  1881 '  and  then  handed  dovn  to 
MTVf.  AH  n.  pattern  for  1889  and  1893.  This  iihowB  that 
in  Franr^  the  party  of  innovation  has  a  certain  respect 
for  what  in  venerable;  and  on  closer  exam i nation  it  is 
Nflen  that  the  object  of  reverence  is  older  even  than  the 
K^pnblic^,  for  foremost  among  the  reforms  instantly  de- 
nKiridf^d  for  the  salvation  of  the  country  are  the  **  Utopias" 
of  M.  'IiileM  Ferry's  mature  yoath  at  the  close  of  the 
Kmjiire,  'I'he  whole  baggage  of  the  Republican  Opposi- 
tion in  t.h«  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  ia  reprodnced  —  liberty 
of  aHHOdintion,  Reparation  of  Church  and  State,  elective 
inafftitnuiy*  aflministrative  decentralisation,  and  aboli- 
tion of  Ntanding  armies.  The  world  has  progressed  in 
Ibn  (lonrnfi  rif  n  goiiemtion;  silent  revolutions  have  been 
itoronipllHhdil  in  nations  not  accounted  revolutionary, 
wbnid  Itiidii'itl  fantasies  of  thirty  years  ago  are  now 
tininxl  int^i  HUtuUM  by  (jonservstive  law-givers;  but 
ill  h'liitKK',  nnilor  h  democratic  Republic,  the  reforms 
ttrtfitiitly  onllod  for  in  1860  will  still  be  yearned  for  in 

'  t'ni|(riiiiimf>  ilii  rninlK'  millc&l  ilii  18*  urondisfiemettt  de  Puis  accepU 
\m\  M  CliiiiipiiwiMi :  AiiOt,  1H8t.  Progranime  dw  groapM  lUpubUcaius 
ItmllKiiiit  Kii<'lnll>lt«  rli'  In  Si-lrin  ;  Aodt,  IBPfi,  etc.,  etc.  The  Rftdfcals 
iixi'il  l»  iliwil1>i>  Uii'lr  |<ni^-riiiiinic  m  thai  of  tlie  Ripublicans  under  the 
ICiii|>ln<.  "CrM  Ik  ilntprau  tie  1800,"  Rftld  U,  Clemenccaa  to  his  con- 
■llhii'iiUi  (it  Ui>  ItK  HrmitdtMi'tuiiUt  h)  1881. 
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1900.  Unfortunately  antiquity,  which  in  a  religious 
creed  inspires  faith  and  zeal,  in  a  political  programme 
provokes  scepticism  and  indifference. 

It  ia  true  that  the  Radicals  have  made  certain  additions 
to  the  demands  formulated  hy  the  Opposition  under  the 
Empire,  as,  for  instance,  the  revision  of  the  Constitution 
of  1875,  which  could  not  have  been  asked  for  before  that 
date,  including  the  abolition  of  the  Presidency  of  tite 
Republic  and  of  the  Senate;  but  though  these  reforms 
have  been  threatened  for  barely  twenty  years  the  com- 
parative freshness  of  the  idea  will  not  speed  its  fruition, 
and  the  Republic  seems  likely  to  enter  the  new  century 
unshorn  of  its  figure-head  and  of  ite  Upper  House.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  the  Radicals  have  not  been  in  earnest, 
but  only  that  they  are  not  foi-midable  in  their  Thirty 
Years'  War  against  "the  monarchical  principle,  so  tena- 
cious of  life  in  the  institutions  of  Prance."^  In  these 
words  M.  Clemenceau  described  the  object  of  the  cam- 
paign; and  the  Radical  appreciation  of  the  Republican 
Constitution  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  has  appeared  often 
in  these  pages,  indicating  that  under  the  Republic  France 
is  governed  under  the  same  institutions  and  with  almost 
the  same  limitations  on  liberty  as  were  denounced  by 
Republicans  onder  the  Second  Empire;  and  portending, 
that  if  the  French  should  ever  again  submit  to  the  rule  of 
an  autocrat,  he  will  find  ready  to  baud  in  working  order 
the  machinery  of  authoritative  government.  The  differ- 
ence between  my  point  of  view  and  that  of  the  Radicals 
is  that  what  to  them  Is  a  subject  of  complaint  seems  to 
me  a  matter  on  which  to  felicitate  the  French;  for  if  the 
Napoleonic  foundations  of  the  State  were  removed  or 

1  IWponae  de  H.  Clemetic««a  &u  prc^nuDine  du  coiuit^  radical :  1881. 
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unduly  loosened,  the  whole  edifice  would  topple  down 
with  ruin  more  irreparable  than  that  caused  by  any  rev- 
olution of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  has  merely 
disidaced  a  dynasty  or  altered  the  name  of  a  regime 
without  destruction  of  the  fabric. 

The  Radical  programme  differs  from  similar  formularies 
issned  in  other  lands  by  progressive  politicians  in  that 
the  demands  set  forth  in  it  have  a  tendency  to  diminish 
rather  than  to  augment.  In  England,  where  the  fancy 
wardrobe  of  the  Radicals  yesterday  will  to-morrow  be  the 
ceremonial  full-dress  of  the  Conservatives,  the  extreme 
party  has  perpetually  to  invent  new  reforms  to  keep  up 
with  the  enterprise  of  the  Tories.  But  in  France,  where 
Conservntism  is  the  creed  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  is  thus  too  serious  a  reality  to  be  the 
badge  of  a  faction,'  Radical  reformers  have  an  immovable 
wall  to  tilt  at,  which  in  some  respects  may  be  firmer  to 
resist  their  assaults  under  an  anonymous  Republic  than 
under  a  form  of  government  with  a  vulnerable  head.  So, 
while  all  the  institutions  menaced  by  Republicans  under 
the  Second  Empire  survive,  the  abolition  of  one  of  them 
haa   practically   disappeared   from   Radical   programmes. 

I  The  ftppiii)>riAtion  ot  the  epithet  "  Conservateur  "  by  the  Monanliuta 
hM  nliuiwl  tiUldi  liiUi  (lliiUM,  the  membeTS  of  the  auti-Reprblican  Ri^t 
being  oaIImI  MillectJTely  RoacUonAries  or,  ftccording  to  their  groape, 
ItoyftKalK,  Rotiapartit<U<,  etc.  Excepting  as  a  cODventional  term  it  waa 
ciitltvl);  mioleading  to  call  the  MoDarchiEits  under  the  RepuLlic  "Conserra- 
<tw."  for  there  wa*  not  a  single  institution  desired  by  them  to  be  con- 
iierTi>d  which  ivas  threatened  by  the  Rreat  body  of  Rcpnblicana.  Tha 
Clnirch  was  the  chief  Biibject  of  controTersj-,  but  clerical  and  anti-clerical 
wer«  tlw  epiUieiH  which  disiiiigiiished  (he  attitude  to  it  of  the  rival  parties, 
iu>  (rw  Hepiil'UoKiu)  ev<-r  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat.  T7i« 
more  faot  thnt  the  Reaclionaries  desired  to  orerthrow  the  eiisUng  form  of 
)l>tTemni«nt  hanllj  rafficod  (o  give  them  the  monopoly  of  the  title  of  Coik- 
■ei'Tallve  tu  a  cotuerTaitre  couutr;. 
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In  1881  M.  Clemenceau  accepted  a  v^ue  scheme  of 
"gradual  subetitution  of  a  national  militia  for  the  stand- 
ing army,"  hut  in  1885  the  only  reference  to  the  military 
forces  in  the  general  manifesto  of  the  Radicals  of  the 
Seine  was  a  still  vaguer  reference  to  international  arhi- 
tration.  At  any  time  M.  Clemenceau 's  subscription  to  a 
doctrine  minatory  to  the  army  of  France  was  only  a 
formal  salute  of  an  ancient  flag  —  the  ensign  once 
planted,  as  he  said,  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre  to 
defy  the  Empire;  for  he  and  his  comrades,  irreconcilable 
towards  other  institutions  condemned  on  their  pro- 
gramme, such  as  the  Church,  were  often  active  in 
schemes  for  the  strengthening  of  the  permanent  forces 
of  the  nation.  The  Radicals  came  to  acknowledge  that 
the  state  of  Europe  did  not  permit  of  theoretical  experi- 
ments touching  the  military  strength  of  France;  and  so 
to  the  present  time  their  advent  to  office  does  not  affect 
the  position  of  the  army,  save  in  the  sense  that  any  new 
Minister  of  War  may  have  crotchets  to  try  during  his 
short  term  of  power. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  outcome  of  the  rule  of 
democracy  in  France,  that  the  one  question  on  which 
practically  all  parties  are  agreed  is  the  maintenance  of 
armaments  of  overwhelming  strength.  It  is  not  as 
though  the  army  were  only  a  visible  institution  like  the 
Church,  with  which  no  one  is  compelled  to  come  into 
contact,  or  merely  an  expensive  establishment,  the  bur- 
den of  which  is  indirectly  felt  in  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion. There  is  scarcely  a  family  in  the  land  of  which 
the  interior  economy  is  not  directly  disturbed  by  the 
military  system.  The  whole  manhood  of  France  passes 
through  the  ranks,  and  taken  from  home,  from  bread- 
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trinning,  nr  tmm  ntadj,  sabmiu  witlitnic  oamplaiin.  if 
without  anthnsiMiD.  to  a  poriod  <]f  meehiiical  diadpline. 
rnivnrml  suffrage  giving  in  Mocnon  co  iiniveiBai  mili- 
tary snrvic*  in  aa  unaKiag  pluM  of  nuMlem  demoastic 
niln.  ft  M  important  to  note  thac  Hub  general  levy  is 
made,  not  m  in  th«  <ia.j»  when  France  line  n&ised  a  popu- 
lar army,  wh«n  the  nitizens  of  th«  First  Riepiibiic  witli 
pagumn  fnrmeri  their  hatbUions  against  tfaa  invade  on 
their  unW.  The  harradn  and  dw  campa  am  now  filled 
with  ft  yi^ung  noldiery  recruited  from  ewrj  class  a£  che 
nati<)n,  nnhnm  when  the  last  inTasion  left  its  inexorable 
heritage  fnr  the  generation  to  come.  To  a  cenaun  extent 
this  deliberate  call  to  arms  of  tliose  too  yoong'  to  have  the 
avenging  npirit  of  spectators  of  !"»*■"« *l  homiliatujn  a 
a  needful  inanrance  of  the  commerce  and  reaoorcea  of  a 
(v^nntry  which  has  a  menacing  nei^honr  on  its  flank. 
tint  it  in  nnt  Mge  pradence  alone  which  impels  Frencb- 
m^Ti  of  all  opinions  to  have  a  mind  for  an  impregnable 
army,  French  patriotism  is  a  sentiment  easier  to  recog- 
niM  than  to  define,  and  the  disappearance  from  Radical 
pTogrammea  ol  theoretical  protests  against  the  principle 
frf  ft  standing  army  is  fnll  of  significance  for  those  who 
fry  to  sc-an  the  future.  Significant  also  is  the  attitude 
rif  t>he  Hficialists.  who  now  compose  the  Radical  left  wing, 
fsin  tn  repress  their  international  protests  at  the  onfra- 
t-nniHl  spflotftole  of  a  nation  prepared  to  fight. 

Tlie  mention  of  the  Hocialists,  who  will  be  dealt  with 
prpiwriOy,  snggests  that  the  Radical  programme  contains 
crirfsln  nrtinlm  liiapireil  by  their  doctrine,  in  addition  to 
Itif  |iprt>nnlnl  list,  iiihoritod  from  the  Republican  Opposi- 
M(tli  iilidfr  the  Knipire.  They  are  not,  howerer,  due  to 
fttiy  WW  ttllimioo  of  Uio  Radicals  with  the  Socialists  in 
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the  Chamber.  From  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the 
Extreme  Left  had  always  an  economic  section  in  its 
catalogue  of  projected  refoims.  From  our  English  point 
of  view  most  of  the  fiscal  projects  of  the  Radicals  would 
not  have  been  very  alarming  even  had  there  been  any 
prospect  of  their  adoption.  In  the  first  line  always  came 
the  suppression  of  the  octroi, —  the  municipal  tax  on  food, 
liquid  and  solid,  generally  condemned  by  English  econo- 
mists, —  its  place  to  be  taken  by  an  income-tax  ^  which 
should  be  levied  on  some  undefined  progressive  system. 
The  octroi  still  flourishes,  excepting  in  one  or  two  isolated 
localities  ;  and  the  income-tax,  proportional  or  progressive, 
is  still  a  dream  of  politicians,  many  of  whom  are  neither 
Radicals  nor  Socialists. 

The  imposition  of  an  income-tax  has  constantly  been 
discussed  in  France,*  but  imtU  the  close  of  the  century  it 
has  not  come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  In 
1894  M.  Cavaignac,  a  Republican  so  moderate  that  the 
previous  year  he  was  denounced  by  the  Radicals  as  a  Reac- 
tionary, commenced  to  advocate  it,  rejecting  the  Socialist 
theory  that  taxes  ought  so  to  be  imposed  as  to  level  all 
social  inequalities,  but  advancing  the  principle,  accepted 
by  cautious  politicians,  that  the  incidence  of  taxation 
should  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  aggravate  those  inequali- 

1  In  the  Uter  Khemes  laid  before  Farllunent  the  proponl  hu  been  to 

tnibetituW  the  income-tax  for  other  torma  of  direct  taxation,  Ute  question 
of  the  octroi  not  being  raised,  as  monj  poliUcians  in  favour  of  the  Income- 
tax  would  heritate  before  Interfering  nith  the  grwA  source  of  mnnlcipal 
leveuue.  But  in  Radical  progmnmea  the  juxtaposition  of  "  Suppiessioa 
des  Octrois"  and  "  ImpOt  sur  le  revenu"  is  intended  to  give  electors 
affected  b;  the  former  the  impression  that  they  will  be  t«li«Ted  from  it 
bj  the  sutwtitotlon  of  the  latter. 

*  Between  IRTI  and  18M  there  wen  thlrty-fonr  projects  of  Income-tax 
laid  before  Uie  Legislature. 
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ties.  The  general  liaes  of  M.  Gavaignac's  atteraaces  in 
favour  of  taxing  incomes  would  have  been  regarded  as 
wonomical  commonplaces  in  England;  but  in  Fnnce, 
that  a  politician  of  his  moderation  and  high  repute  should 
have  made  them,  was  looked  apon  as  an  omioous  accession 
to  the  forces  of  Radicalism.  The  general  hostility  of  the 
French  to  the  income-tax  is  primarily  due  to  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  secretive  habits  of  thrift  practised  by  the 
people  are  such  a  source  of  national  wealth  that  to  disturb 
or  to  discourage  them  by  the  inqaisitorial  process  neces- 
sary for  levying  the  impost  might  produce  a  public  disas- 
ter inconceivable  in  an  improvident  community.  But 
while  my  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  an  income- 
tax  is  so  uiisuited  to  the  French  temperament  that  its 
iiiij>oaition  would  be  a  mischievous  error,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  there  are  sober  politicians  in  France,  totally 
opix)sod  to  the  Extreme  Left  on  questions  of  government, 
who  advocate  it  as  a  just  and  practicable  impost,  and  who 
are  in  favour  of  its  progressive  assessment. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  income-tax  has  always  been 
prenohed  by  the  Radicals,  and  as  it  was  first  prominently 
discussed  at  the  time  when  the  Socialists  became  con- 
spicuous in  the  legislature,  its  opponents  could  with 
show  of  reason  treat  it  as  an  emanation  of  the  revolu- 
tinimrv  party.  Yet  in  the  scare  which  the  projected 
lax  uroused  little  was  heard  of  its  progressive  character. 
Wilut  ularnied  the  nation  was  the  pretension  that  the 
Slato  had  the  right  to  lay  bare  the  private  financial 
Hit  nation  of  each  tax-payer.  The  scheme  was  proposed 
ill  18115  by  the  first  Cabinet  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
pnliliu  which  claimed  to  be  exclusively  Radical.  The 
Budget  Commission,  of  which  we  have   observed    the 
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functions,  illustrated  their  peculiarity  by  reporting  un- 
favourably on  a  solieme  for  income-tax  put  forward  by 
M.  Doumer,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  while  the  same 
Chamber,  which  in  1894 '  had  rejected  a  motion  approv- 
ing the  principle,  now  further  displayed  the  incoberency 
of  French  parliamentary  proceedings  by  adopting  a  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  the  system.'  It  was  then  that  the 
Senate  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  undulating  Chamber, 
and  by  forcing  the  Radical  Ministry  to  resign,  gave  the 
erratic  deputies  the  chance  of  supporting  for  a  season 
a  Government  described  as  Moderate. 

The  accession  to  office  of  this  Moderate  Cabinet,  con- 
taining no  minister  classed  as  Radical,  shelved  the  sub- 
versive policy  of  income-tax ;  but  as  some  of  its  members 
were  in  favour  of  the  principle,  we  have  still  to  elucidate 
the  meaning  of  moderate  politicians  when  they  aay  that 
the  occupation  of  office  by  the  Radicals  is  a  danger  to  the 
commonwealth.  Where  does  that  peril  lie?  An  exami- 
nation of  Radical  programmes  shows  that  the  demands 
in  them  remain  as  unsatisGed  as  though  the  five-and- 
twenty  Cabinets  since  M.  Gr^vy  became  President  had 
not  abounded  in  Radical  Ministers.  The  performances 
of  the  Concentration  Ministries,  which  were  said  to  be 
ruled  by  their  Radical  members,  seem  to  justify  the 
sarcasm  applied  to  them  to  the  effect  that  a  combina- 
tion of  fire  and  water  produces  nothing  but  stream. 
When  at  last  the  Radicals  filled  all  the  places  In  a 
Ministry,  they  seized  indeed  the  opportunity  of  putting 
forth  a  fiscal  policy,  long  an  article  of  Radical  faith ; 
but  its  general  principle  was  accepted  by  some  of  the 

1  Cbambre  dee  IMpaUs :  11  Juillet,  ISM. 
1  CItambre  dea  IMpuUs :  26  Mmb,  1898. 
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very  Ministers  vbo  to  tntaqniUiBe  wimnaa  took  the  pla^-o 
of  these  too  ardent  refonnen. 

No  doubt  if  the  party  syBtem  exikted  in  Fzanee,  and 
if  Minifltries  lasted  for  the  dniation  of  k  PudlAment,  tiie 
advent  tn  office  of  a  Cabinet  controlled  by  tfas  Extreme 
T^ft  would  have  aerioos  reaalts ;  but  it  is  oselew  to 
Rpeculate  vhat  the  Chamber  of  Depntiea  migiit  do  if 
it  were  the  Houae  of  Commona.  Ministries,  whether 
termed  \foderate,  Radical,  or  Concentrataon,  never  live 
lon^  enough  to  leave  a  diatinctiTe  mark  <ki  legtalatioii. 
With  the  exception  of  the  reorganiaatioo  of  the  army, 
which  WS8  a  national  work  iaapiring  patriotic  unity,  the 
only  f^reat  policy  ever  carried  oat  in  the  history-  of  the 
Republic  wa«  the  organiaation  of  elementary  education  in 
the  first  days  of  the  Grevy  Presidency,  which  the  change 
of  Ministries  did  not  intermpt ;  and  though  the  eecolar 
and  gratuitous  principle  imparted  to  it  was  an  article  of 
thd  Radi<^al  programme,  it  was  aapported  by  Bepablicans 
itt  nvery  group,  who  thus  retorted  on  the  clericals  for 
their  ettartn  to  overtam  the  Republic.  It  is  true  that 
the  intolerant  application  of  the  law,  as  well  as  some  of 
its  RflVflrer  provisions,  vexed  many  Liberals  of  the  Left 
('nntre  ;  but  the  most  rigid  antagonists  of  ecclesiastical 
IirctHtiBions  wore  MM.  Jules  Ferry  and  Giambetta,  who 
wftro  not  Kndicals  in  the  French  sense  of  the  term, 
IhiHi  having  liecome  high-handed  statesmen  of  the  type 
dniiiunoed    by    the   Extreme  Left  as  "men  of  ^vem- 

'I'lifi  oldsn  nrrutiny  of  Ministers  styled  Radical  does  not 
I'liiivinci'  n  s|«'rtntnr  that  they  are  more  likely  to  iU-govem 
till"  oiiuiitry  lliiin  Ihtiir  colleagues  or  successors  who  call 
llioniRPlvps  Opportunist  or  Moderate.     M.    Brisson  haa 
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been  perliaps  the  moat  conspicnous  Radical  since  M. 
Clemenceau  quitted  public  life.  He  has  been  Prime  Min- 
ister, President  of  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  and  his  integrity  is  re- 
spected by  his  opponents.  Some  of  them,  however,  criti- 
cise his  "Jacobin  spirit,"  but  this  would  only  seem  to 
mean  that  if  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  had  the  powers 
of  the  Convention,  M.  Brisson  would  have  sent  to  the 
guillotine  all  the  Gsmbettists  and  the  Ferryists,  until  his 
own  head  had  been  removed  by  M.  Clemenceau  ;  or  else 
it  signifies  that  were  M.  Brisson  absolute  master  of  France 
be  would  abolish  the  clergy,  and  make  other  public  ar- 
rangements agreeable  to  bis  theories.  But  we  have  not 
to  deal  with  what  a  man  might  have  done  in  £he  Revolu- 
tion, or  what  he  might  do  under  circumstances  never  to 
arise  ;  and  the  stranger  who  studies  French  politics  can- 
not see  why  the  respectable  M.  Brisson,  who  presides  over 
the  Chamber  and  calls  himself  a  Radical,  is  more  harmful 
to  the  State  than  the  respectable  M.  Loubet,  who  calls 
himself  a  Moderate  and  presides  over  the  Senate.  It  is 
true  that  foreigners  cannot  always  detect  distinctions  in 
national  life  most  apparent  to  native  eyas.  For  example, 
in  the  British  Islands,  where  religion  and  not  politics  in- 
duces the  group  system,  an  acute  and  conscientious  ob- 
server like  M.  Taine  could  not  discern  the  difference 
between  the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland ;  and  later,  less  discriminating  French  deputies 
describe  the  English  missionaries  in  Madf^^car  as  Metho- 
dists, though  none  of  them  belong  to  the  persuasions  so 
denominated. 

The  dreaded  Radical  Ministry,  which  caused  loud  com- 
motion during  its  brief  existence,  on  analysis  does  not 
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seem  to  have  been  composed  of  veiy  dangerous  elemeaU. 
Its  president,  M.  Boui^eois,  who  had  held  portfolios  in 
several  colourless  cabinets,  was  a  former  Prefet  who,  it  is 
said,  was  confidentially  noted  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  an  official  of  reactionary  leanings.  M.  Cavaignac, 
already  mentioned,  was  a  politician  of  such  moderation 
and  high  character  that  to  a  stranger  it  seems  a  pity  that 
few  of  his  type  are  found  in  ministries.  M.  Lockroy,  a 
member  of  several  cabinets,  is  better  known  as  the  kins- 
man of  Victor  Hugo  and  an  artistic  man  of  letters,  t.linn 
as  an  extreme  politician.  M.  Guyot-Dessaigne,  like  cer- 
tain statesmen  of  other  Republican  groups,  had  once  been 
a  devoted  functionary  of  the  Empire.  M.  Ricard,  a  thriv* 
ing  leader  of  the  bar  at  Rouen,  was  not  regarded  in  that 
calm  city  as  a  fire-brand.  M.  Berthelot,  like  M.  Paul 
Iktrt  and  other  men  of  science,  was  an  advanced  anti- 
clerical, but  his  opinions  on  social  questions  were  less  dog- 
matic. Most  of  the  names,  indeed,  conveyed  the  idea  of 
periodical  office-holding  rather  than  of  inflammatory  pol- 
icy, but  one  of  the  new  men  deserves  a  word  of  mention. 
On  M.  Doumer,  the  Minister  of  Finance  who  had  pro- 
pounded the  fiscal  scheme  of  his  Government,  the  hopes 
of  his  group  wore  fixed  when  turned  out  of  place ;  but 
while  he  was  preparing  to  fight  the  good  fight  on  the  eve 
of  a  scsRiou,  his  Moderate  rivals  laid  hands  on  him,  and, 
taking  tho  view  expressed  in  these  pages,  that  between  a 
Radical  and  an  Opportunist  as  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment there  is  no  appreciable  difference,  made  him  Gov- 
ernor of  Indo-Chinn.  His  colleagues  of  the  Extreme  Left 
cried  treason,  and  the  Boulevards  sneered,  as  the  bicen- 
tenary of  Du])leix  was  raising  the  problem  of  the  best 
means  of  recovering  for  France  an  empire  in  the  East : 
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wliile  the  Moderate  Mioistrj  might  have  despatched  its 
Radical  satrap  with  the  valediction  — 

Solventnr  risu  tabulae,  tn  miaaua  abibia. 

We  must  renouDce  also  the  theory  that  a  Radical 
miniatry  is  dangerous,  becnuse  of  the  opinions  on  social 
questions  cherished  by  its  members  in  spite  of  their  mild 
disposition.  No  one  has  repudiated  more  explicitly  than 
M.  Bourgeois  the  Socialist  creed.  After  the  fall  of  his 
ministry,  when  unfettered  by  office,  he  might  have  had 
some  excuse  for  paying  court  to  the  group  which  had 
upheld  it  in  the  Chamber ;  but  in  reply  to  one  of  its  sup- 
porters,  M.  Millerand,  a  conspicuous  Socialist  member 
for  Paris,  who  bad  recently  declared  that  "  the  only  genu- 
ine Socialists  are  the  Collectivists,"  the  Radical  leader 
retorted,  *'  I  am  not  a  Collectivist,  for  there  is  no  agree- 
ment possible  between  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
ideas  of  the  ColleotiTists,  which  are  un-French  in  their 
origin."* 

Nor  is  the  treatment  of  the  Church  more  rigorous 
under  a  Radical  ministry  than  at  other  times.  There  are, 
indeed,  Radicals  and  Socialists  whose  hatred  for  Chris- 
tianity, or  for  all  religion,  is  a  malign  passion  far  more 
intolerant  than  any  form  of  philosophic  anti-clericalism. 
But  anti-clericalism  itself  ia  out  of  fashion  in  France,  and 
8  Radical  minister  to  please  his  most  fanatical  followers 
could  not  go  so  far  as  in  the  days  when  the  clerical  en- 
croachments of  the  Seize  Mai  drove  even  Liberals  into  a 
persecuting  mood.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Moderate  Cabi- 
net %vill  encourage  by  the  bestowal  of  honours  the  intoler- 
ance of  an  anti-clerical  tyrant  in  the  provinces  in  the  hope 
>  DiKoun  )>  Melun,  26  Hal,  1898. 


nf  puaing  nit  ckirUinl  sapport.  or  m  Modezate  ■ir^^fc— ' 
nf  Pnbkbc  Worship,  widiiiig  ikH  to  be  dfanwi^oed  bj  Eadi- 
calf  M  i  ClrhcaL  inll  Mmamt  mn  attatode  to  tJie  dignitiziBi 
vi  ih^  CbMTch  which  k  rrrottang  to  a  gpectrntor  igzKiiiizzt 
of  rranratf  of  ilate  which  shoiild  penml  a  jom^  politieua 
to  itifq]i  a&  a^fid  fdlow^cxtamL.  Tint  die  pretensoDs  of 
tbf  d^JXj  hBTT  ncaummciB  to  be  chfrirfri  bj  tiie  Gorem- 
ncnl  If  »dmiMdbIe:  bot  the  pofalk  letten  addreaBctd  br 
mnifsiifTf..  McidcTile  M  v^  M  RiiifaJ,  to  ax^dibaBbopi 
M>ii  Hif^opf  liepxDc^  to  hare  infxiaged  Ksoe  article  of  iht 
Ol^7>^'^^r^ill.*l..  ftiiT  <ii>riiiD«32t»  of  vbidi  iht  sodbocB  oogbx  to 
W  AfiViMtxhi.  .\fieT  iIL  1  TcnerEble  prolate  is  a  Frendi- 
m%r\  \^fs^'\1C^r  Iv^^kftd  Tip  lo  with  rererenoe  and  req^oct  by  a 
AviTrlvT  \4  ibf  FrK>ch  jw^polasioD.  and  tbii  is  a  raiv  expe- 
r>fVT>op  iH?i7  1  m;s£ii^«r  <tf  the  Repnfalie  vbo.  vben  be  tnrag 
\h€-  «7ifffv;iKiY  phrane  of  mesttoe  or  of  reprimaad*  pexiiaps 
<*cfpr^;vu!W  hvaB»cii  «i:h  Xapcdeoo  taking  to  ta^  Pope  Pins 
VII  Tc"  "iire  \>iQUsdk  «\>dKl  it  onlj  foggoita  tbal  a  eon- 
m^y^f^s9Kye  pK^iuciaa  is  do&ag  bcvaage  to  bis  aati-dencal 

X^-^hK-r  pprd  lu^d  ^o  be  likrij  to  arise  &m  a 
vnir/lfn-TT  w  %ht  pctft^bdiTr  of  conflkts  with  tbe 
WA  I'V'f  r  V*ftT^  ar;«iFa  and^r  gvrenuBRita  ol  all  biacs^  and 
\hK'  x^rne  ^:k^  p'Ucv'irilr  rf^:ardcd  bj  tbe  udoii  was  tbai 
pr«<?T\>Jkv>s{  br  cbe  lUxinrms  Cabuxt.  We  mar  paaa  to 
\h»e  »*.N'«4  r^vi  v>l>j<«c<Kici  U>  tbe  ocrapstioQ  of  office  br 
wiiv^f^^^r*  nppjrvtfipnci&up  excIoRTelj  tbe  groops  of  tbe 
l^\\rv>n^  L«f1k  vb&cb  U  B&ade  bj  BKMiente  men  wbo 
rt  >^  (>'*iftor  ^^andfrv*  aa<l  are  tbervfofe  impartial 
\^.\  Kh.-c  s\\ii>ei^U\^ix  whr  it  b  leas  desiraUe  that  cue  set  of 
i»f^*r?w(;.Tv  p^>litiv-uu»  rftCber  than  a&otber  dioQid  bare  ibe 
a^lrLv.r.i^trJittiv^o  of  tlw  •.varrtiT  in  their  haodsL     Tbe  object 
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tioD  ifi  not  one  which  vould  occur  to  those  who  have 
studied  parliameiitary  institutioDS  only  in  the  land  of 
their  birth.  It  is  that  the  administrative  patronage  in 
the  hands  of  French  ministers  is  so  vast,  and  the  central- 
ised government  controlled  by  their  nominees  is  so  power- 
ful, that  a  cabinet  compelled  to  favour  the  party  of  disorder 
may,  by  placing  its  agents  in  positions  of  authority  all  over 
the  country,  bring  the  State  to  great  peril.  If  a  Radical 
ministry,  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Socialist  groiip, 
could  remain  long  enough  in  power,  it  might  deliver  the 
nation  to  anarchy.  We  have  seen  how  under  the  parlia- 
mentary system  the  enormous  administrative  patronage 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  members  of  Parliament,  and 
how  the  Prefets  and  other  powerful  functionaries  may 
feel  that  an  influential  deputy  is  their  master  rather  than 
the  Minister.  If  a  Radical  ministry  at  the  orders  of  the 
Socialists  were  thus  to  pack  the  administrative  service, 
the  judiciary  and  the  police  with  agents  of  the  party  of 
disorder,  civil  war  would  ensue.  One  can  imagine  what 
would  be  the  effect  if  the  Frefet  of  Police  were  at  the 
orders  of  the  membeis  for  Paris,  or  if  Socialists  were 
Installed  at  the  prefectures  of  all  the  industrial  depart- 
ments where  strikes  sometimes  take  the  semblance  of  in- 
surrections under  the  glowing  eloquence  of  prefessors  and 
journalists  who  sit  on  the  Extreme  Left  benches  of  the 
Chamber.  No  doubt,  to  lovers  of  representative  govern- 
ment it  is  sad  that  the  deputies  for  Paris  and  other  popu- 
lous centres  should  see  their  constituents  administered  by 
unsympathetic  officials.  But  the  student  of  French  insti- 
tutions has  to  remark  many  anomalies  which  arise  from 
the  ill-assorted  marriage  of  the  native  centralised  machine 
and  the  foreign  parliamentary  system.     One  result  of  the 


inA/ifnp«t.»KiI»ty  la  the  ipeeui  ligTiiiifiatiiin  acqizized  or 
f^.rm  Kii/li^^t  under  the  Repnbiic  We  have  *<>tf*Ti  rha^  in 
fKflifKial  fUtf'Xnne  them  m  little  diTORBtj  bersreen  ine 
Kn^li'^U  Hnd  R^^j/nbiicanii  othenriie  deagnauM :  bur  the 
lniUr  prriTjIairn  their  dintinctiTe  mark  to  be  that  thev  aie 
**mmi  fft  government,**  having  no  commerce  with  the 
pfirty  of  diw»nier  and  of  social  diaintegratioii.  How  lon^ 
Uiny  will  (>e  aMe  effectively  to  abide  on  the  path  of  gov- 
ernm^vntAl  dinrjipline,  or  to  persuade  the  nation  of  their 
mimhWiiy  Uf  keep  order,  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
vioiiNiitudeM,  exterior  and  domestic,  in  store  for  France. 


CHAPTER  Vin 


THE  SOCIALIST   GKOUP 


The  philoBopIiy  and  tenets  of  French  Socialism ;  the 
enumeration  of  its  sects  and  their  livalriee ;  the  attitude 
of  various  categories  of  the  population  on  social  ques- 
tions ;  all  these  subjects  I  hope  to  study  in  another  work 
which  will  treat  of  economics  and  the  relations  of  capital 
with  labour.  Here  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  Social- 
ists in  their  parliamentary  capacity,  to  observe  their  gen- 
eral policy  and  demeanour,  and  to  see  how  it  is  likely  to 
influence  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  government  in 
France. 

The  General  Election  of  1893  was  the  first  at  which  the 
Socialists  formed  a  distinct  political  party,  they  having  in 
the  previous  year  made  a  preliminary  reconnaissance  at 
the  renewal  of  the  Municipal  Councils.  The  moment  was 
favourable  for  the  ot^anisation  of  a  group  appealing  to 
the  discontented  in  the  nation.  The  Boulangist  army, 
through  the  ranks  of  which  most  of  them  had  passed,  was 
disbanded.  Its  discomfiture  and  the  interference  of  the 
Pope  had  disorganised  the  Reactionaries,  and  in  certain 
regions  which  had  l>een  their  strongholds  a  number  of 
votes  were  transferred  from  the  Extreme  Right  to  the 
Extreme  Left.     The  most  potent,  however,  of  the  causes 


to  »d  rhfi  neir  ^roap  at  the  ptf)ils  -viis  yrhmpB  die  Pnjiana 
mtatndtil,  -which  hrongbt  dueiedit  'in  importBiir  RepnhiiraT] 
gronp^  and  -sraii  moreover  cumed  uD  pmns  'tnr  SociaiJAC 
\i>s^eTH  -jrbo  ^th  hold  ingenuity  jo^gessed  rhar  -*  Pan^ 
mint  '  and  d^piVkiigft  -were  synonymonft  csnna. 

Th#»,  rWiialiHU  made  a  houtterooa  entrv  inco  the  pariiA- 
mentikry  4y<ftem.  <v)mewhac  oat  of  proportion  oi  die  ioi- 
ff^ifpm  they  obtained.  About  five  per  coir  of  die  votes 
on  th^  r^xipffter,  and  about  eigiit  per  cent  of  the  votes 
r6^/>rd^/l  *  were  j^ven  to  their  candidanpi  throughout 
Fran^^e ;  but  aa  Paria  famiehed  neazij  a  diird  of  their 
f«i)pporter»  it  waa  clear  that  the  provinces  were  not  carried 
away  by  the  new  movement.  Nevertheless^  the  result  was 
moment/»iia  in  bringing  into  the  diao^aniaed  Chamber 
over  thirty  determined  politiciana,  wlio«  r^resenting  sev- 
eral necta,  knew  how  to  sink  their  domestic  differences 
when  ff^A  to  fa/i^e  with  the  undisciplined  majority.  These 
(rOAupfifiU  of  the  (tenches  on  the  Extreme  Left  did  not 
Hntipfmf^  a  new  party  suddenly  brought  into  being  by  the 
(\\m(mi4^iitn  of  the  moment.  The  Socialist  label  was 
frefuli ;  }fui  the  deputies  strongly  resembled  previous 
OfOfipanM  (ft  th/me  neats  who,  in  the  past,  had  helped  the 
Mna/^fionarieA  to  abbreviate  the  term  of  miniatries,  and 
some  of  the  meml>ers  nrrw  returned  under  the  new  desig- 

1  U  ih#  ftiw1tral.af>cU1liiU  be  reckoned  with  the  Socialists  who  repadi- 
M(«  finr  ritmltfylriK  frptth(ft,  A>>out  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  votes  on  the 
r^ftUt^r«  find  tAi*rt*n  p«ir  Of^rit  of  the  total  votes  recorded,  were  given 
Hirntttthrntf  Krnnr'f*  t<i  the  oandldatcs  of  the  united  groups.  Bat  manj 
tlfirtlrnt  RofinllfitM  (limllnn  U^  bo  clAMied  as  Socialists,  although  on  the  other 
tintul  thi«M«  arf>  MiMlloalfi  not  ranked  as  Radical-SocialiBte,  sach  as  M.  Pel- 
Iff nn,  wild  wdrk  In  cldNf*  alliance  with  extreme  Socialists  like  MlkL  Jauzte 
htitl  nitf«H(l(v  'Hin  (llMlnnttnnM  between  French  parliamentary  groups  are 
iiflhn  oliMiMiH«,  nnd  In  VnvU  ttie  niont  obHorvant  expert  has  difficulty  in 
tllHilnittilMlilttg  liutwi*t>ii  a  liadloal-HucialUit  and  a  Socialist  without  epithet. 
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nation  had  sat  before  as  Radical-Socialists,  Boulangists, 
or  Revisionists. 

As  for  the  electors,  a  study  of  the  regions  where  tliey 
gave  the  most  votes  to  the  new  group  seems  to  show 
that  the  support  accorded  to  Socialism  in  the  provinces 
has  not  much  reference  to  geographical  position  or  in- 
dustrial occupation.  The  provincial  electorate  which 
gave  the  largest  proportion  of  votes  to  the  Socialists 
was  that  of  the  Cher,  an  agricultural  department.  Its 
most  populous  place  is  Bouiges,  a  city  of  45,000  inhabi- 
tants, which  travellers  associate  less  with  modern  phases 
of  politics  than  with  the  sumptuous  splendour  of  a  noble 
church,  redolent  of  the  age  when  the  social  question  was 
regulated  by  the  power  which  raised  its  stately  walla. 
In  that  constituency,  which  contains  a  Government 
arsenal  and  some  porcelain  works,  the  Socialists  had  a 
large  minority ;  and  in  the  next  division,  which,  chiefly 
rural,  includes  Vierzon,  a  raUway  centre  given  to  strikes, 
they  carried  a  Communard  of  local  origin.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  department  a  sitting  deputy,  previously 
classed  in  another  group,  was  on  his  re-election  counted 
as  a  Socialist. 

As  one  explores  the  byways  of  this  central  region  of 
France,  which  from  the  Berry  to  the  other  end  of  Bur- 
gundy is  wont  to  elect  deputies  of  impassioned  opinions, 
one  is  struck  with  the  profound  stillness  of  the  villages 
as  well  as  of  the  country-side.  To  the  passer-by  it  seems 
as  though  the  silent  land  wete  peopled  by  a  race  of 
as  sluggish  tradition  as  the  long-submissive  rustics  of 
England.  But  the  old  ploughman  guiding  the  oxen,  and 
his  neighbour  trimming  the  vines,  are  the  grandsons  of 
the  men  who    burned  the    chateaux    and    sacked    the 
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'^hnrohmL  v  .'#»ar  or  two  littr  Axtiuzz^  YV^uxij^  roiie  'tis 
-<^y  lAfincf  'l»^  nuMea   ibnixx  ro  -^nkmiile^  riufr  rieaaamrT. 

!*»ray>  '»f  ^nnmi  .ifik«d  ^'o  \'nte'  tor  ^  rxUinexaiL  qm  for^vaja 
r>«/  rh«  '^rQ^antMitionfi  <>f  the  Local  rowm  ^^voniii  'nd  iie^ 
'';m4i#tiM^  i>#*^oim  if  tm  accoflted  bant  wicfa.  .&  'wheiiie'  ri 
l^ul^nationAiiMUion  :  yet  be  sni^  ro»  for  its  ^ronmt^ 
if  if.  rffw  ■:fTi%pp«i  in  ;i  pro^^xmiixiie  <it  BfiTointiaiL.  ^i^tni^h 
rrord  iiAt«i  rio  .^nniui  of  hnrror  for  him. 

\o.rr\im  rhfi  r»ir«  in  the  SieviB  the  proportiaii  -ji  dm 

j>*»ir^itiv«ly  ^malU  thnn^  it  ia  a  (iepartmezur  ^rhexe  lUiy 
^f»n«w  in  pApnlar  ^rhich  mpreflenta  (liBcontesn;;.  It  dm* 
hAAf*?n#^  Rofilanf^ftt,  ami  xrh^a  diat  movimiffln;  was  cmiied 
it  r^nl«At4vl  mridf.  af  Itm  •*  ReviaioniBt  ''  depmies  jn 
nvmvhArst  Af  variAiii*  Repnhlicaa  gmupfc  MnHfty-^te  ^^  ^v^ 
rtn  RfifliAat.  Piirthftr  ejwt  tiie  departm^it  of  :?aune-^fc- 
f/<>irA  ig  ainn  int^,r«itinj3f  to  examine.  It  contains  che 
fifvA  firr^'/injjr  TA^nn  of  the  QiaroUaia^  tie  wine-growing' 
^^>iirtff»y  f*r/^nnd  Miuwn^  and  a  great  coal-baffin  whicii 
AmpV»y4  fhA  mrt.]r»rity  r>f  the  electors  in  two  constitiienciea^ 
fVAJhhAf*  fi<»nUnjri«m  nor  8ociaIiam  ever  foond  a  footing 
K^fA,  fh^oi^h  ftf.  Vfontnean-lea-Minea  dynamite  waa  first 
fr4A/l  In  f('fftn<"'A  a^  ^  political  argnment*  TKe  electoral 
f/rr»A  fft  fhA  /lA(>art.mATkt  m  Radical  of  the  shade  which 
fku^fffttrlf*  *•  (*o7if.f^ntration"  Miniatries ;  bnt  one  of  the 
Iff^lff^fflrtl  (^tuni\iumni4>m  retnma  a  Monarchist.  The 
Nil  Ham  nut)  iffrriwork^TA  of  I^  Creniot,  in  sending  to 
fff^  ('hnffif^wf  ihf»ir  finii-ftepiiblican  employer,  do  not, 
h/ytt^7^f«  ffi^nify  Uifti  therf)  in  a  solitary  popolation  in 
MtKtffffffly  tMifly  fo  (llfi  for  the  Due  d'Orleans,  bnt  only 
llifif    lti»f^   fills  r^lfiilorid  of  capital  and  labour  are  of  a 
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It  would  need  a  special  monograph  to  analyse  the  elec- 
toral tendencies  of  the  French  populations  according  to 
locality;  but  before  the  interesting  work  was  completed 
it  might  lose  its  value,  as  some  movement  unconnected 
with  the  social  question,  or  with  the  doctrine  professed 
by  any  existing  political  group,  suddenly  sweeping 
France  like  a  whirlwind,  might  leave  the  monographist, 
with  his  conclusions,  disconcerted.  As  we  have  suffi- 
ciently seen  that  in  the  midland  region  the  manifestation 
of  Socialism  is  intermittent,  we  will  go  to  another  part 
of  the  country  where  the  conditions  are  different.  The 
centre  of  France,  from  the  Berry  to  the  valley  of  the 
SaSne,  is  a  great  rural  area  dotted  with  industrial  dis- 
tricts, so  far  from  one  another  that  they  affect  the  general 
character  of  the  population  almost  as  little  as  they  deface 
the  landscape.  In  contrast  to  this,  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  the  two  most  populous  of  all  the  provincial 
departments  present,  in  part^,  an  aspect  approaching  that 
of  some  of  our  manufacturing  and  mining  counties  in 
England.  In  portions  of  the  Nord  and  of  the  Pas  de 
Calais  clusters  of  busy  towns  join  one  another,  mingling 
their  smoke;  and  these  are  the  two  departments  where 
the  Socialists  have,  outside  the  capital,  the  greatest 
numerical  support  at  the  polls,  though  the  proportion  of 
their  votes  to  the  electorate  is  less  than  in  the  rural  Cher. 
Another  diversity  between  this  region  and  central  France 
is  that  there  the  population  is  anti-clerical  in  tendency, 
while  here  in  Flanders  and  Artois  it  is  generally  reli- 
gious. Thus,  while  the  Church  was  yet  a  monarchical 
i^ency,  at  the  elections  of  1885,  the  two  north-eastern 
departments  sent  a  solid  phalanx  of  Reactionaries  to  the 
Chamber,  the  Nord  returning  twenty  and  the   Pas  de 
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r:»Uiii  twelve  membea  pledged  to  oveimui  tfae  ReDubiic. 
which  hsd  not  a  single  depmy  go  aopporr  iz  from  diis 
mdnntrial  region.  Thxee  jeais  U&er  die  electors  of  die 
Nord  changed  the  note  of  their  hosdlitT  to  the  Bepoblic 
by  chooning  T^eneral  BonJanger  at  a  bve-election  with 
170,400  voten,  bnt  with  his  downMl  the  Reactionaries 
lo^t  their  predominance  in  the  nordi-eaet.  In  the  reor- 
ganisation of  parties  neither  in  the  Nicnd  nor  in  the  Pas 
de  Calais  did  the  Socialists  cany  maay  seats  in  1893. 
^>rie  (A  the  members  for  Lille  and  two  for  Bethnne  were 
alone  claused  in  their  gronp,  hot  the  90,000  votes  dLi- 
tri United  among  their  candidates  in  the  two  departments 
wAre  significant  in  this  important  region  where  the 
H/K}ialiHts  were  taking  possession  of  the  municipal  coon- 
f'ils  of  some  of  the  biggest  and  richest  towns  in  France. 
The  siil»JAct  of  Socialist  municipalities  cannot  be  dealt 
with  hore,  tmt  it  may  be  noted  that  the  proyinee  wherein 
t'hoir  rise  has  caused  most  alarm  is  not  the  home  of  an 
olnr^fortitn  which  has  long  had  a  tendency  to  Radicalism, 
wfiereof  Hooialism  is  sometimes  considered  the  develop- 

Ill  other  industrial  regions  the  same  intermittent 
fnnturns  are  ofjsorved.  The  department  of  the  Loire, 
which  oontains  Hi.  Etionne  and  Roanne,  has  a  Socialist 
(Oerttirste  (iroportionatoly  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
iH^iHlihouring  KliAno,  which  consists  of  Lyons  and  its 
ih»|ieiHtntiotoN.*    The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  farther 

*  (Mt(i  of  lh(>  ntoii«  obvloiui  rMMM  la  Uist  St.  ]fcUenne  and  Roanne  are 
hthi«M(tMl  nItiHMil  MoliMlYftlj  by  worklng-olan  populations,  whereas  that 
\\\  I  vtMH  U  ooh^h^aihI  of  many  divine  elements.  Bat  Lyons  presents 
iiiM«<fi)  Mhittm  m  tiFmsrkahlf»  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  hiteresting 
i«IHfn  \\\  }fi\\\\\\^  \\\  iit\uly,  and  to  inuioralijie  upon  it  would  be  miafa^^/isng 
I  ho|^t«(  lu«x«f«vi«r»  tu  df«l  with  It  on  a  future  oooasion. 
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south.  Iq  the  Tarn,  where  the  chief  result  of  the  strikes 
of  Cannauz  has  heen  the  iuTention  of  M.  Jaurea,  Social- 
ism is  a  political  force,  while  it  has  little  electoral  impor- 
tance in  the  adjacent  coal-field  of  the  Aveyron  with  its 
turbulent  miners  o£  Decazeville.  In  other  districta  of  the 
south,  where  labour  troubles  are  rarer,  the  Socialist  vote 
may  be  referred  to  that  meridional  exuberance  which  in 
the  private  relations  of  life  finds  an  outlet  in  loud  words 
and  violent  gestures.  Whatever  the  genesis  of  Socialism 
in  other  latitudes,  it  is  not  a  scientific  philosophy  in  the 
south  of  France.  It  is  cultivated  by  the  same  type  of 
citizens  who  appear  sometimes  in  one  of  those  amazing 
trials  for  electoral  corruption  which  the  whole  community 
seems  to  enjoy  as  a  roistering  farce,  or  who  threaten  in- 
surrection when  a  bull-fight  is  stopped.  To  popularise 
the  Socialists  under  the  sun  of  Provence  and  Gascony  it 
is  enough  for  them  to  be  denounced  as  the  party  of  dis- 
order ;  for  liberty  in  the  eyes  of  the  Southerner  is  not  the 
power  to  change  the  law,  but  the  faculty  of  breaking  it. 
It  is  said  that  serious  apostles  of  German  Socialism  who 
have  ventured  into  France  are  as  shocked  at  the  trifling 
of  their  joyous  brethren  of  Toulouse  and  Marseilles  as  was 
Robespierre,  grim  product  of  the  fogs  of  the  north,  at  the 
lightsome  enjoyment  of  the  Revolution  displayed  by 
Barras  of  the  Vnr  and  his  compatriots. 

The  Socialism  of  one  great  southern  city  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  this  quality.  At  Bordeaux,  where  the  party 
makes  an  outward  show  of  progress,  the  inhabitants, 
though  given  to  all  the  genial  amenities  of  life,  are  not 
expansive  or  effervescent  like  their  Gascon  neighbours. 
The  Bordelais  attribute  their  unexaggerated  temperament 
to  the  Plant^^net  occupation  of  Guienne  when  the  race 
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in  population  baraly  equal  to  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  its 
chief  towD  Auch,  though  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  being 
little  bigger  than  a  village.  For  a  long  time  its  deputies 
and  senators  were  nearly  all  Reactionaries,  mostly  Bona- 
partist  like  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  who  was  its  member 
for  seventeen  years.  When  the  Republicans  took  this 
Imperialist  stronghold  it  was  noticed  that  the  Socialists 
had  become  a  voting  force,  and  later,  at  the  senatorial 
elections  in  1897,  it  presented  the  unique  phenomenon  of 
being  the  only  department  in  France  returning  none  but 
Radical-Socialist  senators,  representing  ideas  which  at  the 
Luxembourg  are  relatively  as  extreme  as  those  of  the 
moat  ardent  revolutionaries  in  the  Chamber.  This  is 
another  example  of  the  Socialists  gaining  a  footing  in  an 
electorate  which  previously  had  lent  its  forces  to  a  Reac- 
tionary party  pledged  to  overturn  the  Republic.  So  many 
regions,  which,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  have 
given  suffrages  to  Socialism,  had  been  in  the  previous  ten 
years  Bonapartist  or  Clerical,  Boulangist  or  Royalist,  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  Socialist  vote  in  France  is  rather 
an  expression  of  discontent  or  of  disorder  than  a  serious 
evolution  towards  coUectivist  doctrine. 

The  attitude  of  the  peasantry  to  that  doctrine  in  the 
Gers  or  elsewhere  can  be  noticed  only  incidentally  here  ; 
but  a  few  words  ought  to  be  said  on  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  small  proprietors,  avid  of  the  soil,  voting 
for  advocates  of  its  nationalisation.  The  inconsistency 
of  voting  for  a  Monarchical  candidate  at  one  election, 
and  for  a  Republican  at  the  next,  is  explicable,  as  the 
elector  may  have  no  rooted  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
principle  advocated  by  either ;  but  that  a  peasant,  with 
his  craving  for  land,  should  support  a  politician  who 
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woald  dmtroj  priTSte  awnenhip  in  real  ^irtatr.  does  not 
mem  r^a^onabie.  An  explanation  is  that  the  Socialist, 
far  frrrni  trying  to  teach  the  amaQ  cultivator  th^  he 
would  \fH  happier  as  tenant  of  the  State  than  tilling  his 
own  plot,  appeals  to  his  roling  paasicMi.  To  the  owner 
of  the  tiny  Bcrap  of  ground  he  points  cot  the  bigger 
holding  of  his  neighbour,  which  would  have  to  be 
shared  t>etween  the  two  if  the  Socialist  doctrine  were 
put  in  practice ;  and  this  primitiye  fallacy  is  said  to  hare 
a  certain  effect  on  peasants,  who  know  nothing  of  politics 
but  who  care  a  great  deal  for  land. 

Another  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  vote  is 
the  dejmpulation   of    rural  France.       This    great    eril, 
probably  the  most  serious  which  the  nation  has  to  face, 
gravnr  than  any  question  of  goyemment  or  of  politics, 
has    a    twofold    phase.      First    there  is  the    unnatural 
dedroAse    in    the    birth-rate,   whereof  the  chief   danger 
fnarod  shows  thai  Malthus  never  anticipated  the  system 
of  uiiivorsiil  conscription,  under  which  the  very  existence 
of  a  nation   might  depend  on  the  maintenance   of   its 
nuinliood  on  numerical  equality  with  that  of   its  neigh- 
Inuir  aoross  the   frontier.     The  peasants'  determination 
not.  to  have  many  children,  primarily  due  to  the    testa- 
niontury   law   which  enforces   the   division  of   property 
iiniong  ofTsi>ring,  has  become  a  habit,  and  has  encouraged 
tho   idoa  that  the  land  is  incapable  of  supporting  even 
thiMio  who  ainmdy  dwell  upon  it.      Thus  an  impulse,  new 
In  l^'mnoo,  and  loss  pressing  there  than  in  other  countries, 
is  III  von  to  that  migration  of  rustics  to  the  towns  which 
AltliotN  all  nunlern  ot>mmumties.     The  peasants  who  join 
tho  uilmn  |H>|mUtion  And  life  harder  in  the  streets  than 
tu  tho  tloUlst  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  adhere   to 
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doctrines  which  promise  to  remedy  their  diaiUusions. 
In  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  departments  of  France  the 
population  is  decreasing  ; '  and  within  them  an  interior 
migration  takes  place,  the  rural  areas  sending  their 
natives,  who  do  not  depart  to  great  cities  far  away,  to 
attenuate  the  resources  of  the  country  towns,  and  to 
import  into  them  an  element  of  discontent.  This  may 
account  for  some  of  the  Socialist  votes  in  certain  depart- 
ments which  contain  no  industrial  centres.  But  the 
migration  from  villages  to  towns  within  the  same  depart- 
ment, or  from  rural  districts  to  industrial  centres  in  the 
provinces,  is  trifling  compared  to  the  movement  towards 
Paris.  The  last  census  returns  of  the  ninteenth  century 
displaying  the  wide-spread  decrease  of  the  birth-rate  are 
full  of  ominous  significance  for  the  future  of  France. 
The  increase  of  the  entire  population  was  faintly  percepti* 
ble,  being  175,000  in  five  years,  and  this  was  more  than 
accounted  for  by  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  wbich  in  1896 
had  200,000  more  inhabitants  than  in  1891. 

Kot  that  the  influx  of  provincials  to  the  capital  afifects 
the  spirit  of  its  electorate,  except  in  so  far  as  the  immigra- 
tion of  workmen  in  search  of  employ  increases  the  discon- 

>  In  1800  only  24  deputmenls  vrere  Inoiemsiiig  in  population,  while  03 
were  diuiinishing,  tlie  sitnMion  having  heen  jiut  revaned  in  ten  years,  u 
in  1880  there  were  68  in  which  the  population  was  growing.  It  la  Impoo- 
sible  to  generalise  on  the  subject,  or  to  associate  in  all  caaes  political  senti- 
ment with  tliis  phenomenon,  Bsin  the  localitieH  where  population  conUnues 
to  grow  the  increot^  is  by  no  means  everywhere  due  to  immigration.  In 
FinistSre  and  the  Morbiban,  for  example,  there  is  a  high  birth-rate  owing 
to  the  influence  of  tlie  Ciiuruh.  Five  of  the  departments  on  the  Eastern 
frontier  show  an  increaae,  and  only  one  of  them  is  essentially  Industrial 
in  chararlcr.  though  in  tlie  others  the  rise  of  manufacturing  towns  is  one 
of  the  consequeucM  of  the  annexation  to  Germany  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, French  InduBlrius  in  those  province*  having  been  removed  witliin 
th«  new  frontier. 
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•m*'\\  ^  v<m-rn'.5rfr^t,v*,  or^r  a  nanon   and  rhe 
«<^*vfA?vi  -rvi  not  %r*  #:;/•;« ly  impnaed   >n  u  Tn^x^TTfng-  -v-_^ 
^.€».  %tit  ;fr<»-*-    1^    v.rh  th«  predominanoe  of  rhe   ^ariiul 
S^''fr*rM^''<f<.  Vr-tn^i^.  :ia«  rardr  acc^ted  liie  p<)liii£:il  lead 
o(  yAtiH.     Th**  hi*rt/>r7  of  a  cencorr  has  illasczated  diAt 
pr^';y'«iMon    from    Thermwior,    wfa^i    Robespierre    fonnd 
■/^ir»  ^h<>  «ih#*It/!r  of  th*5  Hotel  dc  Ville  and  the  protsectioa 
of  th**  ^;oTnrniin^,  to  the  Coup  d'Ecat  of  Louis  Boniiparte, 
wh^n  th<^  riJition  condoned  the  shooting'  down  of  the  poli- 
f i^'inri^  of  f h*5  ^K#TlJevarf^H.     Again,  when  the  revived  Com- 
mwui*  M>t  fire  f/>  the  city  of  ita  birth  aa  a  spectacle  for  the 
vi'forioii<i  fl^rmann,  the  trouble  had  little  echo   in   the 
r^oiffif ry,  r'.ormi'leririg  the  efforta  of  the  International  and 
of   fhf»  Mmn^annn  of  the  capital  to  inflame  Lyons,  Mar- 
«^ill^«,  «fi<l  othflr  centres  where  there  is  always  an  insnr- 
rr»ffl<»f  in  ry  i^lf^mrint ;  >  and  throughout  the  doration  of  the 
M<*|nil»|j^  ffio  poliiical  opinion  of  the  provinces  has  never 
for  ri  rriorriorii  followed  that  of  the   Parisian  electorate. 
Ofico  ffio  ofipitnl  ohoyod  the  lead  of  the  provincial  democ- 
rrH'V.      WIhmi  Ch*nnrnl   Hoiilanger  had  been  acclaimed  by 
IIh»  MttlTfH^oH  of  BtHMM'Hfiivo  departments,  Paris  elected  him 
Ion   wllli  n  ^i^niit.in  voio  ;   but  it  seemed  as  though  the 
\\\\vk^  iif  |Im»  i»rt|iiiul  wnro  Nufllcient  to  condemn  a  cause, 
fill  III  I  III*  mMMMiil  rh»oiionH  tho  same  year,  while  the  vola- 
llln  illy   nMniiiiinil  |mrtially  trtie  to  its  latest  idol  when 

<  Mu.inf^lr  |vnliMniM\liilr»»mir  Plimurrrotlon  du  18  Mare;  Rapports  de 
MM    li"<  ro'iiiliMn  ThMihiinun  ilo  roum  irAppol. 
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shattei-ed,  the  rest  of  the  nation  turned  its  hack  upon  him, 
and  the  metropolitan  memhers  composed  one-half  of  the 
Boulangist  faction  in  the  Chamher  of  1889, 

If  the  capital  and  the  country  marched  in  unison,  the 
preponderance  of  the  Socialists  in  the  electorate  of  Paris 
would  be  more  momentous,  for  they  outnumber  all  the 
other  groups  put  together,  including  the  Radicals.^  If 
the  great  mass  of  Parisians,  who  by  their  votes  profess 
adherence  to  Socialism,  composed  an  army  of  earnest  en- 
thusiasts impelled  by  reflection  and  experience  to  demand 
the  reorganisation  of  society,  or  even  if  they  were  directed 
by  grave  leaders,  convinced  of  the  scientific  truth  of  defi- 
nite doctrines,  then  the  prospect  of  social  and  fiscal 
changes  would  be  imminent.  But  the  Socialist  electorate 
of  Paris  is  feared  not  as  a  serious  section  of  the  democ- 
racy, determined  on  organic  reform,  but  as  the  inconstant 
party  of  disorder  bent  on  revolution ;  they  are  the  Inter- 
nationalists of  the  Commune  and  the  Boulangists  of  yes- 
terday, not  pursuing  one  steady  doctrinal  aim,  but  ready 
to  join  any  movement  which  will  lead  to  fighting  in  the 
street. 

It  is  not  their  critics  who  traduce  them  aa  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  men  of  the  Commune  ;  it  is  their  own 
loudest  boast  that  they  are  the  successors  of  the  in- 
cendiaries of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  assassins  of  the 
Arclibishop  and  the  other  hostages.     Every  year,  when 

>  At  the  elections  of  1S93  in  Paris  220,000  votes  were  recoided  for 
BoclallBt  aDd  Radical-Socialist  candidates,  the  latter,  who  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  former  in  the  capital,  obtaining  46,000.  The  Hadi- 
calB,  Moderate  Repubiicans.  Rallite,  and  Reactionaries  obtained  190,000,  of 
which  1 12,000  wore  given  to  Radical  candidates,  many  of  whom  were  not 
far  removed  from  Socialism.  There  were  also  32,000  voles  given  to  Re- 
visionist candidates,  relics  of  Boulaoglsm,  at  least  half  of  which  may  be 
reckoned  m  belonging  to  the  part;  of  diaorder. 
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Umt  l&U.  of  MareL  ooanas  roond*  the  SociaiiBfeF  of  TznaiL^ 
M?eih  ij^iorifv  tilt-  ComiiimM:.  One  of  ztB  did  ai!Emoez&. 
>1.  \'ttiliiini.  Sucialist  dmarr  ior  Hat  Qiaxmine  dirisiaxi,* 
whioi.  guvf  uotioe  tL>  Gsmbettfi  HuKt  tbe  «iectars  c: 
h^rih  werf  ui>  ioiigvr  wiUi  Juhl  auiL  in  fWij^Anrntrng:  liif 
iwtruiv-fuurtL  unuiversirT  of  1S71 :  *^!Die  nuriiinT: 


tiiiuugiiout  tiie  wurid  ieh  ob  iluiqg^  u  biovr  hmAi  lalkL 
oL  tiitru.  wiieL  tilt-  Commune  ielL  and  IwaooiailL  yjuwiup 
ii!  tfjt  }Aipiuaf  uua^iuatioii  the  C<imminie  Ime  faecuim-  for 
tut^u:  tiit^  iiua^  uf  tlit-  f utuxfr  ^vbkdi  iiiey  Jaive  tr*  mp- 
ijii^f.*'  Ol  iiMt  wuuf  occasion  M.  fiembox.  dcgmry  ior 
Muiti-iuanit^  ¥'Lert:  tiie  marder  of  Genexkfe  l«e  C-onne 
iOiC.  ^J^eiueuT  Tiioma^  was  tbe  opening  am  of  iiie  iianir- 
riAJtiui^  V  i-oi*.  ••  'J'iie  Gommone  was  a  pbtoktbiii  of  ^ensF- 
vub  iui'v  '* ;  aiid  axiiniier  vrritsr  in  the  "ff»g^«'^  nrgngn  of 
tLtr  &vciali0t  pi^kny  declared  xbat  **  The  Cammmup  wijiptiwd 
tLt  irrt-fuukliie  proc«f  tbai  xhe  moiraw  of  a  Tevmnciaii 
luiglit  Ue  iirw«^i<tid  witLout  dnqukicade.^' 

Ji  it  iiuporUbUt  to  uotioe  tbatt  line  ParHrian  SwaaiSBX3&  of 
tJLtr  ejud  4/f  tiie  oetuturv  imhe  is  approriiig:  liie  acxs  of 
tLi;  <^>>uuaujue.  f^jr  tliat  moremeiit,  after  liie  &I1  af  liie 
Kuij^ii^.  wttt^  by  JUf^  JLLM:)iaj&  identified  'aidi  SoraaBom.  la 
oui  <^>iiuuy  tiM;  <>i>|x;«2.te  unpresBiaD  is 
Kiigiid;  writens,  laaxir  of  wliom  oojihx  to 
^H>'>  ^'^  tA^i'm  Coiumujaict,  which  has  a 


4ie^Jti.  4i«tJujU:U«  WM»  t:kJJiJ4MfJc  i*jt  two  of  1^  dlrmkMm  cf  ifc 
4iat)iij[M  4J .  iijj4  ki  ^lUMttjuhk  h^  was  pnctkallj  <lffciiwl  sot 

\fi.A:u  rc'Uirjiibd  i/y  ttit;  trtA  ^iM^ti/m,  but  noc  by  a  Tsit  oaictsiT,  and  Ub 

j>^/CA>k;bA^  «bi>w44  UiiiA  bA;  b«4  |iftfUd  coatpaDy  with  the  JUitlralifn  <<f 

*  PUUi  Bkpubiuiui,  16  Miuv,  1806. 
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both  in  our  language  and  in  French,  to  the  Commune  o£ 
Paris,  with  which  it  has  no  other  connection  than  an  acci- 
dental assonance.'  But  the  error  is  more  confusing  than 
the  mere  misuse  of  a  term,  as  among  the  members  of  the 
Commune  there  were  Communists,  just  as  there  were 
Freemasons*  and  adherents  of  other  sects  which  had 
primarily  nothing  to  do  with  its  aims.  Its  fundamental 
doctrine  was  merely  the  absolute  autonomy  all  over 
France  of  the  administrative  areas  called  Communes. 
The  chief  theoretical  objection  to  it  is  not  the  introduc- 
tion  of  a  wide  system  of  local  government  in  a  country 

>  The  Fiencb  tarm  "  Commnnlnta,"  like  [te  EngUab  equivalent  Com- 
iDDIilsl,  dgnlfles  a  peraon  nho  believee  in  the  commuDity  of  gooda  and 
deaiKfl  the  abolition  of  prtvate  property.  The  word  "  CoUectiviate," 
more  in  uae  M  the  prcMot  day,  waa  deaciibed  at  Che  inqnlij  into  Um 
lunurection  of  the  IStb  of  March,  aa  deflning  "  Communiste  hontenz." 
At  all  events  "coQununlate"  is  derived  from  "commun,"Bnd  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  administrative  term  "Commune,"  thou^  ol 
course  the  words  have  the  aame  I^iin  root.  There  are  several  sdjectivea 
and  vubetantivea  wtdch  have  come  into  die  French  laugnage  to  dedgnate 
the  uprising  of  1871,  and  the  peiaona  who  took  part  in  it.  '■  Commu- 
nard "  is  the  most  frequently  used,  and  it  might  well  be  adopU<d  in 
English  to  tAke  the  place  of  the  misleading  Communist.  It  is  generally 
used  by  adveraarieB  of  tbe  morement  Its  defenders  seem  to  prefer 
"  Communeux,"  which  Littrd  says  ta  also  osed  as  a  term  of  diqurnkge- 
ment,  but  it  ia  found  in  the  Socialist  joumaU  In  their  prases  of  the 
Commune  in  such  pttraaea  aa  ■'  La  grandeur  de  la  B^olatlon  Commu- 
neuse."  " Communaliste  "  is  also  sometimes  used.  Unlettered  French 
people  during  the  siege  used  to  apply  the  epithet  Communists  to  the  mem- 
beiB  of  the  Commune,  just  as  educ&ted  Eogliahmen  do.  This  use  of  It 
occurs  in  one  of  M.  Ludovlc  HaMvy's  sketches  describing  the  aiege,  a:id 
be  Informed  me  it  was  constantly  used  by  the  same  class  of  the  populace 
which  spoke  of  the  armitltet  aa  the  amniatle,  suggesting  the  penal  vicissi- 
tudes which  they  or  their  friends  had  undergone.  It  is  possible  that  the 
English  association  of  Communism  with  revolutionary  outbreaks  in  Paris 
was  originally  a  reminiscence  of  184B,  when  the  Commnnista  pUyed  a  cer- 
tain part  in  the  insurrectionary  movements. 

*  £nqu6te  parlemeutaire  sur  1' Insurrection  du  IB  Mara ;  IMposlUon  de 
M.  I1o<pet. 
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used  to  centralisation,  but  the  tremendous  power  which 
its  adoption  would  give  to  the  incendiary  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  who  would,  with  it,  constitute  a  revolutionary  em- 
pire within  the  State.  There  were  Communist  Socialists 
opposed  to  the  Commime,  while  some  of  its  most  ardent 
defenders  were  the  adversaries  of  Communism,  which 
they  said  had  been  forced  into  France  by  the  influence 
of  foreign  delegates  whom  the  French  revolutionaries 
met  at  the  congresses  of  the  International.^  Thus  the 
Socialists  who  laud  the  proceedings  of  the  Commime 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  do  so,  not 
because  of  their  zeal  for  local  autonomy,  or  because  of 
the  association  of  collectivist  ideas  with  the  rising  of 
1871 ;  they  extol  the  Commune  simply  as  the  ensign 
of  an  insurrectionary  movement  which  they  would  like  to 
see  repeated  for  their  own  purposes. 

The  complete  harmony  between  the  men  of  the  Com- 
mune and  the  Socialists  of  the  end  of  the  century  might 
be  ascribed  to  evolution  of  opinion,  impelling  sincere 
revolutionaries  to  adopt  one  another's  programmes,  did 
not  the  interlude  of  Boulangism  destroy  the  plausible 
theory.  A  military  adventurer,  who  never,  when  he  was 
protected  by  the  Radicals,  professed  either  autonomic  or 
collectivist  tenets,  touched  the  fancy  of  the  public,  and 
after  he  had  been  openly  proclaimed  by  the  Reactionaries 

1  The  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  of  the  National  Assembly 
on  tlie  Insurrection  of  the  Commune  contains  much  testimony  like  the 
following :  **  Nous  avons  pu  remarquer  qu'en  Angleterre,  en  Allemagne, 
en  Suisse,  en  Belgique,  partout  oti  des  groupes  d^ouvriers  se  forment,  la 
tendance  est  oommuniste.  La  France  seule  envoy  a  dans  le  congr^s  (1867) 
des  d^l^^  qui  protest^ rent  centre  les  id^es  communistes.**  EnquSte 
8ur  le  18  Mars;  D^pasition  de  M.  Tolain.  (M.  Tolain  was  an  acUve 
member  of  the  International.) 
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as  their  instruiDent  to  restore  monarchical  government 
in  France,  the  Socialifita  of  Paris  with  one  great  voice 
elected  him  their  member,  and  were  nearly  the  means  of 
establishing  a  dictatorship.  A  Radical  candidate  was 
proposed  b;  the  GoTemnient  to  catch  the  anti-clerical 
vote  of  the  democracy :  a  Socialist  trade-unionist  came 
forward  in  the  interests  of  the  working  class.  But  the 
proletariat  of  Paris  scented  revolution  in  the  air,  and 
thought  that  General  Boulanger  on  his  black  horse  would 
lead  them  to  the  attack  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 
So  they  forgot  the  doctrines  of  Uie  Commune  and  of 
Collectivism,  and  intimated  to  the  nnadventurous  ad- 
venturer that  when  he  was  ready  to  lead  the  insurrection, 
the  party  of  disorder,  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  was 
ready  to  follow  him.' 

This  attitude  of  the  Socialists  to  a  potential  military 
dictator  must  be  carefully  noted.  It  shows  first  that  the 
Socialist  democracy  of  Paris  is  willing  to  throw  to  the 
winds  every  article  in  its  programme  for  the  sake  of 
procuring  a  revolution,  without  reflection  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate results.  It  also  throws  light  on  the  foreboding  of 
those  who  think  that  the  growth  of  Socialism  may  drive 
the  nation  to  take  refuge  in  Cssarism.  The  fear  of  the 
advance  of  the  party  of  disorder,  in  the  face  of  parlla- 

'  This  election  for  Paria  in  Jmoary,  1889,  being  held  before  the  abo- 
lition of  scnitin-de-liate,  which  it  hastened,  was  participated  in  by  tlie 
entire  capital.  In  spite  of  the  strongest  official  premire  in  favour  of  M. 
Jac<]ues,  the  Radical  candidate  of  the  Go»eni«nent,  General  Boulanger 
received  244,000  votes  sgainat  102,000  given  to  M.  Jacques,  wlille  the 
Socialist  palled  onlj  16,900.  Of  the  Boalanglst  majority  it  is  imposBlble 
that  more  than  30,000  were  reaclionary  votes,  and  to  ascribe  200,000  of 
them  to  the  Socialist  and  Revolutionary  electors  is  certainly  a  moderate 
calculatioiL  These  tgane  may  be  Instructively  compared  with  the  clasd- 
floation  of  Parisian  volera  in  1893  given  in  a  previous  note  on  page  tTL 
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meutary  anarchy,  might  impel  tlie  hourgeoisie  and  the 
peasantry  into  acclaiming  a  eaviour,  if  a  popular  hero 
were  forthcoming ;  but  if  he  touched  the  public  fancy 
the  Revolutionaries  also  might  join  in  the  acclamation, 
as  they  did  at  the  Boulangist  epoch.  The  dread  of 
Socialism  was  one  of  the  potent  causes  to  drive  France 
into  the  arms  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  but  his  struggle  with 
the  democracy  of  Paris  was  very  short,  and  three  weeks 
after  he  had  swept  the  boulevards  with  his  cannon  aud 
his  musketry,  the  working  men  of  the  capital  made  little 
protest  at  the  plebiscite  which  condoned  the  Coap  d'Etat. 
Thus,  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  regime,  M.  Jules 
Favre,  in  his  opposition  to  it  used  to  throw  in  the  teeth 
of  the  working  classes  the  reproach  that  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  deeds  of  the  Empire,  —  they  who  had 
made  it.' 

The  attitude  of  the  Socialists  in  Parliament  and  the 
language  of  their  press  does  not  dispel  the  idea  that 
revolutionary  disorder,  and  not  social  reform,  is  the  end 
of  the  party.  In  spite  of  the  insurrectionary  tendencies 
of  the  democracy  of  Paris  and  of  other  centres,  if  the 
Socialist  movement  had  produced  political  leaders  of  Incid 
fums  and  of  sober  resoluteness,  the  wayward  passions  of 
the  people  might  have  been  organised  into  a  force  capable 
of  compelling  a  solution  of  certain  social  problems  which 
confront  all  modern  communities,  though  they  are  prob- 
ably less  pressing  in  France  than  elsewhere.  But  the 
endeavour  of  the  politicians  seems  to  be  to  aggravate 
the  incoherency  of  the  populace  in  order  to  dissimulate 

>  "  Hesmeon  lee  oatTfers,  tous  seuls  ftvez  fait  rEmplre :  fc  toos  seala 
de  le  dtiura."  Jnka  Fattb.  —  Manlfiatation  du  Bouttntrd  Bonne  2fom- 
velfe  aprit  ta  baUOUt  it  Mentana,  i  Norembra,  1867. 
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Uieir  own ;  nor  do  they  impress  the  world  with  their 
sensibility  to  the  real  sofEeringB  of  the  people  who  toll, 
and  &  straoger,  bent  on  studying  the  subject  with  open 
mind,  will  not  derive  mach  aid  from  the  official  press 
of  the  party. 

The  Petite  Ripublique  for  several  years  was,  as  it 
boasted,  the  only  daily  organ  of  the  entire  Socialist 
party.  Its  articles  were  signed  by  all  the  conspicuous 
deputies  of  the  party,  by  eminent  municipal  councillors 
of  Paris,  and  by  the  chiefs  of  its  aects,  including  MM. 
Jaures,  Guesde,  Brousse,  and  AUemane,  but  its  perusal, 
far  from  affording  some  definite  idea  of  what  these 
philosophers  wanted,  only  gave  the  general  idea  that 
they  had  a  revolution  in  view.  Week  after  week,  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  leading  articles  were  not  to  be  dis* 
tinguished  &om  those  printed  in  other  violent  joiu-nals 
of  every  shade  of  politics.  The  iniquities  of  ministers 
of  the  Republic  were  more  oft«n  the  subject  of  attack 
than  the  inequalities  in  the  lot  of  its  citizens  ;  and  on 
such  occasions  it  was  instructive  to  cut  out  and  com- 
pare  in  parallel  columns  the  diatribes  of  the  Socialist 
and  anti-clerical  Petite  JtfyuHique,  of  the  anti-Semitic 
and  Catholic  Libre  Parole,  of  the  Imperialist  Autoritf,  and 
of  the  IntroMigtant,  which  represents  the  special  tenets  of 
M.  Henri  Rochefort.  An  expert  in  the  styles  of  the 
boulevards  would  at  once  recognise  the  invective  of  that 
storm-tossed  nobleman,  the  favourite  epithets  of  M.  Paul 
de  Cassagnac,  or  the  more  sonorous  abuse  of  M.  Dni- 
mont ;  but,  in  pondering  the  substance  of  the  essays 
which  display  to  France  the  volcanic  beanties  of  un- 
licensed printing,  the  onlearned  would  not  detect  that 
one  of  them  was  the  voice  of  the  inspired  organ  of 
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social  reform.  Its  other  pages  might  contain  a  para- 
graph relating  to  a  strike  at  Carmaux,  or  a  congress  at 
Marseilles,  such  as  would  appear  in  other  morning  jour- 
nals, from  which  its  record  of  news  would  differ  only 
in  its  announcements  of  a  meeting  of  the  ^*  League  for 
promoting  Atheism"  at  Belleville,  or  an  account  of  a 
"  Civil  Baptism  "  at  Montmartre  ^  —  chronicles  agreeable 
to  the  anti-clerical  reader,  but  having  little  pertinence 
to  Collectivism  or  other  social  doctrines. 

What  distinguished  it  from  other  vehement  journals, 
Republican  or  Reactionary,  was  its  publication,  una- 
bridged, of  speeches  made  by  Socialist  leaders  at  ban- 
quets or  in  Parliament,  and  the  perusal  of  the  latter 
leads  us  to  consider  the  position  and  action  of  the  party 
in  the  legislature.  To  a  stranger  who  frequents  the 
Chamber  the  difference  between  the  Socialist  deputies 
and  other  members  of  Parliament  is  not  striking.  This 
is  not  surprising,  as  of  the  former,  those  who  have  been 
longest  in  the  House  have  previously  sat  in  other  groups ; 
while  they,  as  well  as  their  younger  colleagues,  belong  by 
origin  to  the  same  class  as  the  majority  of  deputies  — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  chiefly  journalists,  professors,  or 
lawyers.  Thus  the  reproach  sometimes  thrown  at  the 
Socialists  by  Moderate  Republicans,  that  they  are  pro- 
fessional politicians,  can  be  equally  applied  to  those  who 
make  it;  but  a  juster  criticism  of  the  g^up  is  that, 
considering  its  popular  pretensions,  rare  in  it  are  the 

1  The  following  is  a  typical  example  of  soch  announoementB  in  tlie 
PHUe  B^bliqu4 :  **  Soci^t6  de  BaptGnie  civil  et  de  propagande  d*ath^ 
isme.  —  Maison  du  Peaple.  La  Soci^t^  organise  on  orchesUe  destine  i 
prendre  part  aox  f  dtes  anticlMcaleSw  EUe  adresse  tin  cbalenreiix  appd 
&  tons  lee  musiciens  socialistes.  ^riie,  poor  toat  oe  qui  oonoenie  la 
Socl^  an  citOTen  A.  LteiUaid,  secrdtaize  g^n^nl." 
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representatires  of  labour  who  liave  ever  earned  a  liveli- 
hood bj  manual  toil.  As  to  the  demeanour  of  the  Socialists 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  legislative  duties,  it  is  not  much 
more  boisterous  than  that  of  other  deputies  who  are  not 
of  the  party  of  violence.  There  are  ReactionarieB  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Chamber  who  contest  the  uproarious 
superiority  of  the  Extreme  Left,  and,  what  is  more 
notable,  the  Royalists  sometimes  give  tongue  loudest 
to  foment  t^e  eloquence  of  a  Socialist.  The  sight  of 
Monarchists,  from  the  Vendee  and  Brittany,  cheering 
the  utterances  of  a  Revolutionary  attacking  Uie  Govern- 
ment,  ia  isBtnictive  to  those  who  have  studied  the  his- 
tory of  parties  under  the  Republic,  particularly  at  the 
epoch  of  Boulangism. 

In  justice  it  must  be  said  that  all  the  harangues  of 
the  Socialists  do  not  incite  the  applause  of  the  Reac- 
tionaries.  The  Church  is  so  often  the  object  of  their 
rage  that  the  Abbe  Lemire,  a  deputy  for  the  Nord,  who, 
though  classed  as  a  Catholic  Republican,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  Christian  Socialist,  once  remarked  to  his  col- 
leagues, whose  Socialism  is  not  thus  qualified,  that  their 
anti-clerical  zeal  drove  into  a  secondary  place  in  their 
minds  all  conception  of  social  reform.  In  the  Revolution, 
of  which  one  of  the  chief  bases  was  the  principle  of 
individual  ownership,  the  confiscation  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Church  in  1789  is  one  of  the  rare  acts  which  the 
Socialists  like  to  quote,  as  by  false  analogy  they  treat 
it  as  a  nationalisation  of  private  property.  But  though 
almost  the  sole  encouragement  which  modem  Collectiv- 
ists  find  in  the  Revolution  was  its  dispossession  of  the 
clergy,  there  is  no  natural  connection  whatever  between 
anti-olerioal  sentiment  and  Socialist  doctrine.     The  latter, 
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indeed,  iR  as  abundant  in  the  New  Testamrat  as  it  ia 
inetifftent  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man*  A 
SocialiRt  hag  as  much  right  to  be  an  anti-clerical  as  he 
haa  to  be  a  vegetariaa,  bat  neither  quality  increases  the 
authenticity  of  his  Socialism  ;  and  the  prominence  which 
the  group  professing  it  gives  to  its  intolerant  hate  of 
religion  is  another  of  the  many  proofs  that  the  chief  aim 
of  French  Socialists  is  not  the  adjostm^it  of  economic 
inequalities  to  procure  the  greater  happiness  of  wnmlHTirt^ 
but  the  subversion  of  society  and  of  all  existing  instLtOr 
tions  valued  by  any  section  of  it. 

To  some  of  the  propositions  given  forth  by  Socialist 
orators  at  the  tribune  no  exception  can  be  taken,  but  their 
conclusions  are  vague  when  they  are  not  inconsequent. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  M.  Jaorea,  whose  eloquence 
is  in  the  Chamber  second  only  to  that  of  M.  de  Man ;  but 
that  truant  from  the  Left  Centre  might  be  persuasive  if 
he  were  only  lucid.  His  exposition  of  a  theme  is  often 
mast'Orly ;  his  images  are  magnificent ;  his  rhetoric  is  of 
classic  form  worthy  of  a  brilliant  pupil  of  the  ^ole  Nor- 
male,  and  his  hearers  feel  themselves  elevated  with  him 
into  A  lofty  atmosphere.  He  takes  them,  indeed,  up  into 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,  but  from  the  summit  he 
shows  them  only  an  expanse  of  mist,  amid  which  phantoms 
and  oonfused  figures  flit.  His  arraignment  of  the  public 
oorruption  which  arose  out  of  the  Panama  affair  was  in 
sotno  res[>oot4)  admirable;  but  because  politicians  of  the 
same  stu^ial  class  as  M.  Jaurds  had  been  tempted  by  the 
fnoilitios  offered  by  the  parliamentary  system  to  rob  a 
(»oninioroial  enterprise,  it  was  not  easy  to  prove  that  the 
prnotioal  remedy  for  such  evils  is  the  transformation  of 
all  private  oapiial  into  one  unique  collective  capital.     His 
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attack  some  years  later  on  the  sugar-bountiea,  in  its  ex- 
posure of  the  defects  of  the  costly  protective  policy,  was  a 
tribute  to  his  training  in  the  school  of  which  M.  Leon  Say 
was  the  recognised  master.  The  splendour  of  the  histori- 
cal chateaux  purchased  hy  sugar-refiners,  the  triumphs 
of  their  racing-stables,  and  the  prodigal  exploits  of  their 
progeny  do  not  console  the  French  consumer  for  the  dear- 
ness  of  his  si^r.  But  it  is  a  difficult  task  for  a  State 
socialist  to  disparage  the  practices  of  a  Protectionist  Gov- 
ernment, for  their  first  principles  are  identical ;  *  so  M. 
Jaures,  unable  to  bring  his  thesis  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
that  Free  Trade  is  beneficial  for  an  industrial  nation,  had 
nothing  better  to  propose  as  a  substitute  for  bounties 
than  s  nebulous  scheme  of  State  monopoly  of  the  sugar 
industry. 

Sometimes  when  the  Socialist  leader  is  among  hia  con- 
stituents he  reveals  his  consciousness  of  the  vanity  of 
expounding  economical  doctrines,  or  even  of  wrapping 
them  in  sophistry.  Then  when  the  banquet  is  ended, 
and  ardent  words  have  inflamed  men's  fancies,  as  it  is 
so  easy  to  do  in  popular  assemblies  in  a  land  of  revolu- 
tion, the  refined  philosopher  who  has  modelled  his  arti- 
ficial style  on  Isocrates,  and  has  trained  his  intellect,  to 
little  purpose  indeed,  in  the  dialectic  of  Aristotle,  has  no 
better  exhortation,  from  ancient  or  modem  science,  to 
give  hie  bumble  disciples  waiting  to  be  taught  than, 
"Dansons  la  Carmagnole  1  vive  le  son  du  canon  I  "  Thus 
is  the  aim  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  France,  a  century 
after  the  Terror,  indicated  and  summed  up  by  its  most 
authoritative   leader.     The   dancers  who   invented  the 
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C«niuig:nole  Id  1792,  and  the  grim  mosiciana  who  piped 
to  tliem,  had  ao  thooght  of  State  socialism,  or  of  Col- 
Uctiviam,  or  of  any  of  the  official  creeds  which  are 
Tamely  professed  in  the  Extreme  Left  of  the  Chamber 
ooder  the  Third  Republic.  His  evocatioD  of  the  cannon 
to  accompany  the  measure  having  been  misanderstood, 
M.  Jaur^  afterwards  explained,  referring  to  the  text  of 
the  poem,  that  it  was  not  an  incitement  to  civil  war,  bnt 
a  reminiscence  of  the  artillery  of  the  Revolntion,  which 
was  pointed  at  the  enemies  of  France.  That  interpreta- 
tion t^  the  author  of  an  ambignons  passage  in  his  otatoi^- 
opena  a  wide  horizon  of  conjectoie,  for  history  sometimes 
repeats  itself,  and  we  all  know  of  tiw  yoong  Cotsican 
gonner  who  first  directed  his  batteries  against  the  in- 
vader the  year  after  the  Carmagnole  came  in  Gabion.  It 
may  he  that  a  European  war  may  solve  some  of  the  social 
questions  which  now  agitate  Fiance  by  producing  a  new 
organiser  of  Revolution;  bot  meamriiile  the  Socialist 
representatives  in  Parliament  do  not  aid  the  student  in 
forecasting  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  agitation,  either  fay 
(heir  speeches  or  their  writings.  One  may  indeetl  read 
them  for  instruetitm  of  manners,  bat  it  is  vain  to  ^^ly 
them  to  establish  anr  doctrine. 
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English  system,  230;  report  of 
Commission  on  income-tax,  464. 

Buffet,  M.,  20, 64. 


Burd»D,  U..  196,  Z86. 

Borema,  mt  the  taking  of  a  poll,  9S. 

Burean  ot  ths  Cbambei  lor  vklidating 
•Isctlons,  103. 

Biirean  o[  tbe  Pnsidency  ol  the 
HooieH  o[  Leglslatnrs,  196  teq. 

Bnraancracj,  tte  FnnoUonariea,  Offl- 
cIaU  PermaDant ;  also  onder  Parlla- 
mentaiy  Systam. 

Bureaux  ot  tbe  Legi«Iatlve  Chamben, 
220  itq. ;  tbe  radical  dlfferetice  be- 
tween Frencb  and  English  Pailia- 
menta,  321. 


Cabin  MX,  *et  Miaistera. 

CvBariam,  ««   INctatonhipi,  Bona- 

partists,  Boalangtsm , 
Candidature,  formalltlea  ol,  89;  the 

Badical  theory,  89 ;  multiple  caodl- 

datnrea,  89;   official   candidature, 

112  nq.;  tbe  uolnvitiug  IncldeDt* 

of,  IT8-1W. 
Candide.  3T3. 

Caurobert,  Harsbal,  06,  20*. 
CaicasioiiDe,  86. 
Carmagnole,  tbe,  MA. 
Camauz,  460, 183. 
Camot,  M.  Hlppol;ta.  36,  M. 
Carnot,  lAtare,  336. 
Carnol,  U.   8adl   (President  of  tbe 

Republic),  253,  2BS,  296,  413,  43T, 

440;  hia  high  charactu,  336. 
Caroline,  Queen,  282. 
Carder  (ot  yant«s),  3T5. 
Carlet  tltetonlei,  M. 
Carthage,  Arehbiahop  of,  tee  IjitI- 

gerie.  Cardinal . 
CaslmJr-P^rier,  M.  (Hlniitet  ot  Loula 

Philippe),  26a 
Caaimir-Pftier,  M.   (HinteUt  ot  H. 

Tblen),413. 
Casimlr-P^rier,  U.  Jean  (President  ot 

the  Republic),  19S,   198,  20T,  259, 


ae,  H.  de,  102, 1 16, 196. 4T1.481. 
Cavalgnac,  Qeneral,  391. 
CaTalgnac,  H.  Qodef  roy  H.,  286, 403, 

408. 
Ceosortblp  ot  the  drama,  S14-3U;  ot 

the  presa,  333,  399. 
Ceutraliied  government,  intTiTM  all 


t^msa  in  France,  112;  dludvaD- 
tagea  ot  Its  combination  with  par- 
Uamentarr  goTemment.  126. 
Centralisation,  and  centralised  bu- 
reaucracy, 112 ;  incompatibility 
with  parliamentary  government, 
120,  184,  194,  2M,  200,  266,  3T6; 
shown  In  pmceedlDgg  ot  Budget 
CommlMlon,  231 ;  autocratic  ma- 
chinery of,  preserred  onder  Repub- 
lic as  under  Empire,  392,  449; 
"  CentrallMtlon  as  Id  England," 
422;  effect  of  lis  faUing  in  ths 
hands  ot  party  ot  disorder,  461. 

ChaUemel-Lacour,  H.,  IBB,  420.  438. 

Cbambei  of  Deputies  (fee  aUo  Parlia- 
ment, Parliamentary  Procedora, 
Borean,  Electoral  System,  Presi- 
dent of  Chamber),  generally  de- 
cides ths  duration  ot  ministries, 
41,  48,  2TT.  433;  lU  compoiition, 
100-193;  Its  repute  in  the  eyes  of 
various  classes  ot  ths  Frencb.  ISO 
leq.  ;  analysis  ot  Its  composition, 
166  (e?. ;  taw  deputies  connected 
with  trade  and  Industry,  1ST;  or 
with  agriculture,  168;  disproportion 
of  lawyers,  IGO;  doctors,  160;  and 
Journalists,  162;  the  democracy 
chooses  of  its  rspresentatlves  from 
middle  class,  162;  reasons  why  tbe 
best  class  of  citizens  do  not  enter 
it,  ITS,  181-184;  unrepreseuUtive 
character  of  Chamber,  188;  Interior 
economy  of,  1ST;  character  ot  lis 
debates,  201-203,  236-23T;  Its  aiv 
ehlteotaral  arrangement,  303^03; 
tti  sittings  rarely  prolonged,  338; 
the  Prime  Hint  star  not  leader  of  the 
House,  339;  proportion  ot  ministers 
to  members  of  Houses,  2S6-208;  the 
Panama  affair,  309  $«q. 

Cbambord,  Comte  de,  336-338,  353, 
366,  382;  his  relations  with  Orleans 
family,  176,346,306-306;  IdenU&ed 
Boyalist  cAuse  with  Cburcb,  406. 

Chambr^e,  128. 

Charcot,  Dr.,  300. 

Charles  1.  of  England,  36T,  358. 

Charles  II.  of  England,  209. 

Charles  H.  of  Spain,  363. 

Charles  IX.,  292. 

Charles  X.,  374, 346, 307, 373,  m,  386. 
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ChariM  Maitol.  306. 

CbarolUis,  Uie.  46& 

Ckartw  of  1814,  m«  GonstltotkMi  of 
1814. 

Chartret,  Doc  de,  398. 

Chat««QbriaiKl,  6S,  S09. 

ChitecMj^  of  detceiMUiits  of  aoqniren 
of  **  bleat  naikMyuix/*  376;  thm 
booM  of  AH  aDcient  famUj,  376: 
aitimdo  of  pMsaatry  towmrdft,  382, 
387 ;  dating  Roaltiglit  OMTemeat, 
405. 

Cbor,  depwfscttt  of,  465. 

ilMSM'loBii:,  IL.  64. 

OMtsi^rlMd,  Lord,  965. 

ClMTmlk^T  lliclwl,  19a 

ObiiTvlL.  OntboUc  tbe  (Mf  Oooeoidat, 
Oiicr.  Clflrk«lim,  Leo  XIIL,  Bal- 
li^jt,  E&cTrlkaJ> :  its  long  AllUaoe 
vitb  Mt^nftK'histA,  401 :  tb«  Bncjt^  j 
Ikttl  of  l«Se,  4i>5:  cttlt  for  the 
dMd,  4CI9;  spirit  of  QallicmiusB. 
411 .  trsditSMBt  of  bT  RaMticAls  mud 
OpftoctuustSk  4S6«  4^^8:  its  relatiTv 
ftrM^lUb  in  TnrioQS  respons,  31^.  467. 

Cbmib  uwi  StmM,  215:  its  sefinrs- 
liMi  sn  article  of  Repiib2i«sii  pro- 
l^fmaunot  nndcf  Empire,  454«  448. 

**  l\.iif /*  TIm^  545 :  oMnparNi  vitb  Kt- 
me%iem»xy  offwsitioa  ander  Repub- 
lic. 3^ 

Cirilisatioa.  its  ^iNcts  c«ttfoaad«d 
vitb  tW  otfWis  of  d<asj<iacT.  167 
4iif«(.;  it»  aa»«iiUtio«  of  nations, 
M$ .  if  diigwiinstioa  of  nevccsmo- 

v")MM«Nyuia,)l..7iv  l<e.  11^  14^  13T. 

l<^  9.H.  45^  44iV  44.V  44^ 
CViiH«t  TVmmm.  OfatiaL  4:VL 
Oi^«  indneaor  of  in  CiWtiMtt,  139: 
1^;  in  pailif  tfrt.  IK^:  a  monar- 
c^Msl  «4orfvMnl  s^^ct.  405:    till 
;iniMf^7«*c^  of  Lfo  XIH.,  4ML 

>3««t::tf»<il  :tM^f  wit^  Monaiv^Hta. 
:?lfv  4iH.  4».  dcsumcd  bj  tW  <tec^ 

4k>4. 
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Gochery,  M.,  252. 

CoUecUvists,  469,  ATI,  486. 

Comminioners  of  the  GoTenunent, 
experts  from  ontside  who  take  part 
in  parliamentary  debates,  239  seq. 

Commissions  of  Honses  of  Legislature 
(dee  Elections,  Talidation  of.  Budget 
Commission),  defined,  220,  222; 
various  HtitfieB  of  oommissioDs,  222; 
function  and  composition  of,  222- 
223;  they  could  not  work  under 
party  system,  224. 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of,  271,  358. 

Commons,  House  of  (sef  cUso  Speaker), 
cause  of  its  altered  tone,  168;  ita 
election  contests  leas  riolent  than 
formerly,  180. 

Commwuirds,  547,  384,  445;  their 
connection  with  Bonlangism,  475- 
478 ;  definition  and  origin  of  term. 


Ui. 


Coeunune,  insurrection  of  the,  385, 
361,  431, 444,  474-475,  477 ;  nothing 
to  do  with  Communism,  476-478; 
attitude  of  Sodalistt  to  it,  475  «e«. 

'*  Conornlroffon  *'  IGnistriea,  301, 
440-442,  445,  455. 

a>acortia/,  the,  206. 215, 408,  460. 

Coode,  Le  G^mnd.  396. 

Coode,  Prince  de,  365. 

GonserratiTe,  not  an  aecsifmle  party 
term  in  Fiance,  450:  most  of  the 
indifierent  in  politics  may  be  so 
described,  470. 


of,  431. 
CoKStans.  M..  92.  S8S.  445:  his  skiD 
in  dirccti^  Sections.  U4,S5S:  his 
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Ciwssatnesit  Asaesably  of  1848, 164. 

OoQStstntMn  of  18r\  4  ivif .,  30,  45, 
1«,  3«^1».  •77,  482. 

vOBSQimson,  tuimn,  CHxmaiass  ok 
Fmeh  Ubenls  for,  965  asf  SS6, 
<S^:  ii»cicaw«qpneme«s  in  the  histoij 
of  Fnaoe,  SI :  hc«f«s  of  eoyyiag  it 
at  the  RrrolBtieB,  SK,  312 :  Toeqnie- 
riSe  and  R.^yer  CoSlaTd  apcm.  fSX 
ctiM   of   ISU.   221«  9S7-2r4, 


CoBiastztacffi  of  1791. 7,  SITS, 


Conatltntionml  Hon&reli;  («<  Orteao- 

lata,  Loaii  Philippa,  Monarcb;  o[ 

July,  PftrtlamenMiT  arsUm),381, 

384. 
CoDialat«,  (he,  39B,  41T. 
CoaTeDtloa,  tendency  of  Franch  to 

treat  parllameiit  u  >,  21S,  235, 244, 

300  ttq. 
CanTetitloii,  tha,  of  1T92,  342,  346, 

367,  41T. 
Copp4e,  M.  FnuitoU,  316. 
Corday,  Charlotte,  293. 
Corot,  300. 
Corpi  L^gitlaHf  ol  Second  Empire, 

202,  224,  34S,  383,  436. 
Corrupt  practices  (mi  Electoral  Cor- 

CorraptlcD,  political.  23S-23T,  291- 
326;  the  Panama  aftair,  299 ng.; 
Bubaidiea  levied  by  ministers  on 
cummsrclal  enterprina,  306  uq.; 
the  belief  that  mlnlstera  make 
profit  ont  of  office,  308 ;  leglalatlon 
proposad  to  remedy  political  cor- 
rnptioD,  309;  Its  ezlslenca  in  legis- 
lature acknowledged  by  all  parties, 
310 ;  MM.  Lemaitre  et  Copp^  upon, 
313-316;  under  Louis  Philippe,  317  : 
nnder  Second  Empire,  296,  SIT; 
dne  in  France  to  absence  of  party 
system,  322;  and  to  general  work- 
ing ol  parllaioeDtary  system.  323; 
rather  than  to  Republican  form  of 
GoTemment,  324 ;  or  to  democratic 
franehite,  325;  or  to  paymeDt  of 


,  *T4, 


326. 

Coup  d'6lal  of  1861,  7, 186,  3{ 
480. 

Courts,  the  inflnenca  of:  the  Court 
ol  Queen  Victoria,  298,  .'S2 ;  of  the 
Second  Empire,  396,  298,  334,  481; 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  334 ;  the  pros- 
pect of  A  Court  under  a  Reatorallon, 
380;  a  Court  may  be  of  benefit  to  a 
democracy,  481. 

Cousin,  v.,  369. 

Cr&y,  bailie  of,  361. 

Creuzot,  Le.  216,  466. 

CromveU,  Oliver,  163,  269;  the  au- 
sterity of  bis  Protectorate,  294,  327. 

DakToh,  6,  293,  343. 


D^audrJia,  H.,  123. 

Deba(ea,pBrliBmeutMr,  311, 236,288. 

Decazeville,  469. 

"December,"  rictims  of.  14B,  4tS; 
Days  of  (see  Coup  d'&tat  of,  ISBl). 

Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Han,  422, 
484  Kg. 

Delescluze,  431. 

Delpeuch,  M.,  429. 

Democracy,  choose  tbeir  deputies  in 
mlddl»clasaes,  162 ;  Its  effects  not 
to  be  coDfonnded  with  those  of  civl- 
liaatlati,  16T  Hq. 

Depopulation  of  France,  4T2  itq. 

Deputies,  see  Parliament. 

Deaprez,  Cardinal,  412. 

IHctatorship,  fear  of,  176,  276-277, 
391 ;  the  French  latent  longing  tor, 
90,  388,  397;  did  Gambetta  aim  at 
it,  428-432 ;  machinery  of  centrall- 
sation  preserved  ready  for,  449. 

Directory,  the,  294,  327,  336,  417,  431. 

Disestablisbment,  see  Church  and 
SUte. 

Disraeli,  Hr.,  68,  IffT;  the  French 
view  of,  170. 

Divine  Rlgbt,  according  to  modem 
French  Sopdlsts,  361;  Ideas  of 
Louis  XIV.  upon,  3G.X 

Doctors  of  Medlclue,  In  Parliament, 
69,  164,  160;  as  local  politicians, 
178, 182, 188. 

Doctrinaires,  267, 418;  origin  of  term, 
343. 

Dattiert,  121. 

Doomer,  H.,  466,  46B. 

Drama,  the,  reflects  social  and  politi- 
cal life  In  Pranoe,  311  tq. 

DnirooDt,  H.,  481. 

Duclerc,  M.,  429. 

Dntauie,  U.,  313,  419. 

Dumas  fils,  Alexandre,  311. 

Dumas  pire,  Alexandre,  359. 

Dumont  ol  Geneva,  289. 

Duncombe,  Hr.  Tom,  170, 

Dupanloup,  Hgr.,  66, 168,  360,  411. 

Dupin,  H.,  208,  260. 

DupleU,  458. 

Dnpay,  U.,  48, 116, 161, 198,  213,  286. 

SCOLM  XOtMALM,  484. 

Scole  Folytechnique,  229,  286,  303. 
Edgeworth,  Abbtf,  410. 
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140.. 
KnM»r)fin«.     VnlMMmn     of,     inA-iiM: 
<*ompfirM  vrlth  FinflfSiiih  Hyiit«Mn  of 

••ov^^fMflrn  in  vMifl«fii»ion  of  ttn  p<rir- 
mt^.  10(9;  irmrnh^rd  invmli4lAt4Ml  for 
jmrf  jr  r^iwirtiiii,  1.1^. 
fe)<irffor>«-  1§4«.  184:  IMS.  \\%\ 
1W#.  irVf:  1«7«.  2K,444:  lf77.«, 
II??,  17/S-  l§t1. '2ft,  H»,  inr(.  114.  4IM, 
14«:  ]••».  ;15.  rtf«,  4IW,  44M.  4«7; 
!••#.  ^.  irw.  114,  44«.  IMS.  r«. 
7«.  »««.  115,  IW  .**7.,  144  .«#f7.,  .IW, 
41?*,  ♦4ft,  MW,  IKft:  lit  TonloiMw,  7rt, 
»H4  Ton1ot».  7«,  103:  .WimimHII^i, 
7H;  r>rfi{(nl|grimvi.7ft,  11f>:  Rord^iuix, 
7«;  >fofft>irih«?»,  H7;  Kmhnifi,  «7; 
OfnnfP,  101 .  r^onfl,  102;  liod^vift, 
|0«.  IH7.  P»ift«.'70,  00,  («,  <H,  140, 
♦7n.  nn.  fffin#«^rr#i.  117;  CMrtt^ 
fiMyvif^,  lift;  f/orh^d,  141.  Nl^m, 
MM.    AtifioTifiy,  I4#»;    iti  MTorbfhJiii, 

:twi;  rt,\t»k  dti  .VoH.  :m;  CuivtMiow, 

.<ftM  .   Vowl^.  140,  :*79. 

flnrtornl  *'r»rf uptlon :  th*  Tonlofwe 
ofisn.  vfi,  1H5;  oornipl  pnkttlmMi 
ilffWnnU  In  frnnf*^  withont  (v>m' 
pIMfy  of  f!mrf|f»nfirl<»»,7rt,  134*<»7. , 
\\\\\n  frt«f^m1>1nnf«^  to  (lornipt-  pratv 
flon*  lt»  Fuj/IUh  ^lArtionp,  1»1  **7., 
:nn.  iro*»fh»ir.  ih:<.  th*  Nri<v»  e%l«c- 
tffin^,  |i1,  mMhodA  (vf  HA<)torftl 
ffrtiifl.  I  «n 

Flr»f»*nrrtl  qnnllOf^fitlon,  ft?. 

rim'foril  Ky4f*»m  him!  FrnMkw.  — 
(m|»r«»pf>rHonnl  r^prMAntntion  in 
»Mfhr»*ot  Aliv»t*OTi.  M\  iinri  In  diriwt 
^lr.'tlf?n,  ftO  f^y  .•  H^rtArnl  prdrficM 
rnnrn  obArtK^d  In  Knglnnd  of  lAt4 
yn.^M  tinn  In  frfinof*.  110;  Infln- 
ofifH  6f  MlnHf^r  of  Interior  In 
fl«M»tlofi«.  Ill;  ofHoUl  pr#Miir^  In 
r'ln.'flf»M«,  lift  f^Y  ;  lnntr«»n<*^  ^f  lo- 
i"»l  »v»»nffiftt»Hi«,  |'I7,  1/7,  Infliifinr^* 
of  oinruy,  |.U  j»fy.,  I(>l  ji*»y.  ;  |k|fHu 
foffil  fUnrnhif*.  114  *#y  ;  infln«ti<>« 


>f   ionU  p»Mticiaaa.  177:    "tnirmm 
of  p4»leauea.  17T>. 

nMntary,  Jll.  238    «^. .     ^peeehen 

may     >•   read.    ^38:     prmetxce     .r 

pUuHuitin^  sneeehM  .>< 

aO:   .\f.  ,\m  iluiu  4flr:  ML  Ji 

IH4. 

Sroignuii*n,  tha,  ;n7-978. 

GUnplm.  Seeood  lim  liw  NkpcuMo. 
in...  ;7.  2M.  .$45.  4»:  fftoetioa 
'imi«r,  112,  lift:  tkA  ;U]fli;Bd  oor. 
rnptioa  of,  238  *«7. .  317,  aST.  .iSB; 
iu  mormls  f&vnnssiily  ■x>imieA 
with  thoM  of  Repoblie  \rw  &  B»* 
pnblinaa,  .i30:  ^npportMi  by  r]i» 
pesMuitry,  :tft7.  473:  its  diaasaoiiB 
downfAil  prejiulieed  NaiBieonic 
legend,  :tfW:  liberttea  iind^,  'jam* 
pwrud  with  Rftpnbiican  resume,  ;sa, 
:fflT'.1Rfl;  opiiiioii  of  M.  Rmbiu  4D0: 
poimUrtty  of.  rratiiled  to  by  M. 
Tain*,  .309 :  The  Oppooition,  166.  315. 
41ft,  4d4,  448:  Rftpoblkan  miibaten 
who  WAre  is  its  service,  413, 43B.  408. 

Rmployen'  Liability,  218. 

Rni^ycHcal  paper  of  I88S,  406  mq, 

Rnfant   du  JUraeU   (jee   CoBta  d» 
Charoboni),  337.  357,  377. 

Rnflrblen,  Dne  d\  388. 

Rafflish  Bevolntions,  oompaiBd 
Preneh,  288  xq.,  343,  344,  358. 

Zngrmuige,  L\  312. 

Jljtprit  (ies   Lois   (me  cdm 
qniea),  265,  292. 

Siitat«t  of  the  Realm  in  lftngi»«vi  ^xkd 
France,  16,  46,  208,  268,  342. 

Extreme  Left  {me  ^>*»^«^lt^  Soeiai> 
i«te). 

rAr.r.rli»»i,  M.,  236,  285. 

Fanbtiitrg  St.  Qtrmainy  377,  406. 

Fanra,  M.  fells  (Pmideat  of  the 
Repnhlle) ,  2S0 ;  hie  opinion,  when  a 
depnty,  of  official  prsMore  in  elee- 
tlona,  123;  depnty  for  HaTn,  287. 

Farre,  M.  Jnlen,  56, 166, 346,  4L3, 480. 

f  (tltre,  Dne  de,  260. 

Female  anffraKe,  68, 173. 

F^rry.  M.  Jnlee  (ftee  aim  Edncation), 
2«.  .30.  35,  M,  82,  143,  205,  230.  244, 
25:;,  4<>4,  413.  42d;  his  theories  on 
ansterity  of  BepnbUe,  327 ;  hostility 


of  BkdlcftlB  to  Urn,  318,  435;  hla 

oppoaillon  to  Empire,  118, 124, 130, 
346,  434  J  hU  high  abUities,  2H4  ;  hU 
uieer,  434. 

Finance  [tee  alto  Bndget,  MiolBtsT  of 
Finance),  eUim  of  Lower  Cbmmbai 
of  inpetior  compaUnce  in  matten 
of,  30;  controTsralse  between  two 
HonJM,  3B,  41 ;  ioperlority  of  Lower 
Ch&mber  ont;  admissible  wheo  sole 
elective  brnach  of  leglalatnre,  36; 
defective  French  syetem  of,  229- 
234;  parllamentar;  initiative  In 
the  opening  of  freah  crediU,  231 ; 
powers  of  Chamber  In  withholding 
inppljr,  27H. 

Fiscal  policy  of  Radicals,  4S2. 156. 

Floquet,  H.  Charles,  IS,  54,  »i,  196, 
203.  20T,  223,  2H6,  30ti,  436,  445. 

Flourans,  M.,  87,  IIT. 

PoDtainebleau,  abdication  at,  2T2, 
2M),  422. 

Fontenoy,  battle  of,  390. 

Forain,  H.,  296. 

Fouch^  (Doc  d'Otrante),  3T0. 

Foa  /urieuz,  431. 

Fouqnier,  M.  Henri,  330. 

Franchise  [tee  Universal  Softrage, 
Electoral  System,  Betiate). 

French  characteristics  (ms  alto  In- 
difference) ;  facility  of  improvis- 
ing political  [anctiona,  28!)  >eg. ; 
Industry  and  thrift,  85,  302,  316; 
integrity,  83,  302,  320;  cult  for 
the  dead,  40U;  contentment  with 
extating  regime.  410;  literary  in- 
Btinot,  438;  rich  polltioal  material, 
439. 

Freppel,  Hgr.,40S. 

Freyclnet,  M.  de,  206,  21T,  252,  2H0, 
am,  303,  413;  an  old  Imperial  fnno- 
tlonary,  436 ;  hla  Opportunism,  435- 
437;  at  the  Acad^mle  Fran^Ise, 
436-437;  expulalon  of  the  Princes, 
439-441. 

Frledland,  battle  of,  274. 

Functionaries  (ice  alto  OBlolals  Per- 
maoent)  electoral  agenta  ot  the 
Uovarnment,  124.  130,  137;  have 
two  seta  of  masters  under  the  Re- 
public, 12)),  183;  the  French  not 
haraaaad  bjr  tbem  a 


GAUJCuiiaif ,  413. 

Galllffet,  Osaeral  de,  431. 

Gambetta,  5,  6,  26,  38,  29,  64,  90,  111, 
130,  153, 166,  176,  191,  198,  233,  284, 
346,  S61,  382,  404,  413,  456,  476; 
President  of  the  Chamber,  305  nq. ; 
invention  of  term  Opportonlsm, 
426 ;  his  occnlt  power,  206,  430 ;  his 
speech  at  Cherbourg,  430;  victim 
of  Republican  jealousies,  205,  218, 
34T,  429.  437 ;  the  quesUon  of  hia 
dlcUtorshlp,  103,  349,  391,  428,  ^8, 
429, 431 ;  hia  reUtiona  with  the  Left 
Centre,  419,  422,  444 ;  caoiea  ol  hla 

popniarity,  429;  lodlKrimlnate  In- 

vocatloQ  ot  his  name,  429. 
Qaroier,  H.,  329. 
Oautier,  Tb6>phl]e,  369. 
Oaaae  de  ^Vance,  ^T. 
Qtntithommiiret,  379. 
Oeorge  IV.,  362,  296. 
Qermany,  war  with,  174,  270,  29T, 

364;  Emperor  William  L,  373. 
Oers,  department  of,  103, 116,  470. 
Qibbons,  Cardinal,  408. 
Giers,  H.  de,  263. 
Oiroudins,  the,  79,  343,  470. 
Gladstone,  Ur.,  167, 170-171,  173,  226, 

332. 
Goblet,  55,  143,  439,  440. 
GoTtchakof,  Prince.  263. 
Oolha,  Almanaeh  de,  357,  364. 
'■  Orand  MinUtire,"  the,  28, 906, 259, 

Gravelotte,  battle  ot,  377. 

Or^rd,  H.,  439. 

Gr^vy,  H.  Jules  (Prealdent  ot  the 
Bepoblic),  27, 113,  205-207,  253, 413, 
429,  435-4.16,  405;  his  eoDneotlon 
with  Wilson  scandals,  291,  441; 
eonaequencea  of  hia  tnigtJ  vlrtaea, 
327,336. 

Groapa,  political  {tte  alto  Royaliata, 
Boaapanlsia,  Rallies,  Lett  Centi«, 
Opportunists,  Radicals,  Soclallsta, 
Doctrinaires,  Liberals,  Ultras),  In 
tbe  Senate,  49;  IncoDvenience  of 
system  at  elections,  123 ;  pernlciotia 
results  of  system,  218,  332;  groups 
nnder  the  Restoration,  343;  under 
Loiiia  Philippe,  ^4;  under  Second 
Empire.  345;  aaclent  partlea  and 
dieciedltttd  groupa  sometimes  come 
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to  life  again,  351:    under  TUid 

Republic,  347  9eq,,  444. 
Oaeide,  M.,  4G4. 
Ooixot.    M..    2GO-261,   418,  4M;   his 

parallels    between    English    and 

French     history,    200    seg.,    358; 

enrtcAiM8S-iH>ia,  317. 
Golly,  Mr.,  M.  P.  for  Pontefract,  168. 
Quyot-Dessaigne,  M^  123,  458. 
Qayot,  M.  Yves,  283. 

HalItt,  M.  LAdovic,  332. 

Ham  (see  Napoleon  III.),  372, 386. 

Hanotaux,  M..  282. 

Hanorerian  Succession,  269,  298,  3tr2. 

Harconrt.  Sir  W.  V.,  171. 

Hanssonville.  BL  d',  406;  his  father 

and  icrandfather,  414. 
H^bertists,  343. 
H^non.  M.,  346. 
Henri  II.,  292. 

Henri  IV..  337.  356,  365, 410. 
"Henri  V."  (seeCkimtedeChambord). 

356,  3&4. 
HerT^,  M.,  356. 
Hen,  Dr.  Cornelius,  306. 
Hoberta\cL,  373-375,  380. 
Holy  See,  sm  Leo  XUI. 
Hortense.  Queen  of  Holland,  333. 
Hugt),  Victor,  66,  195,  359,  373,  418, 

445,453. 
Hui$9itr$,  281. 
Hulst.  Mgr.  d\  383. 
••  Hundred  Days,"  344, 348. 

Idias.  tendency  of  French  to  regard 
institutions  and  political  moTe> 
ments  as  illustrations  of  ideas,  42.45. 

Imperial,  Prinee,  143,  175-176,  297, 
353,388. 

Imperialists,  9ft  Bo&apartisis,  Plebis- 
citary Element. 

Income-tax.  an  article  in  Radical  pit>- 
gramroes,  442.  45;MM  :  special  oh- 
je^»tion  to  it  in  France.  434.  ■ 

Indifference  of  the  French  people  in  1 
matters  political,  48.  77,  81-85, 191- 
ia\  278,  316:  example  of  election 
at  Bordeaux,  471. 

Ind<^hina,  458. 

Injures.  300. 

Institute  of  France.  389. 4^  438-4:%) 
(see   aUo    .\cad^mie    Fran^ise)  : 


sparsely  rspresentad  in  Senate,  62; 

and  also  in  ChMnber,  156. 
International,  the,  474,  478. 
Interpellations  in  Parliament :  natnre 

of,  233 ;  abuse  of,  234. 
Jntranngeant,  the,  83, 406,  481. 
Inviolability  of  Domicile,  not  rvspecleA 

under  Republic,  307. 
Italian  campaign,  402. 

Jacobins,  the,  5, 266, 344 ;  **  Jacobin 
^rit,"  457. 

Jacobites,  L^timists  compared  with, 
under  Louis  Philippe,  260 ;  and 
Blancs  d'Espagne,  363. 

James  H.,  368,  363. 

Janin  Jules,  359. 

Janr^,  M.,  464,  469,  481, 485. 

Jemmapes,  battle  of,  246. 

Jena,  battle  of,  396. 

Jeunesse  Boyaiute,  383. 

JoiuTiUe,  Prince  de,  366. 

Jordan,  M.  Camille,  269. 

Josephine,  Empress,  333. 

J<mmaU  des  D^haU,  106, 139, 145, 184, 
242,  251,  310,  314, 401,  424, 427. 

Journals  and  Jonmalism  (see  also 
Journal  des  Dibais,  Temps,  Oaxette 
de  /Vance),  83, 182,  399;  subsidies 
to  the  press  a  source  of  political 
corruption,  306 ;  degeneracy  in  tone 
under  Eepnhlie,  331;  the  Tiolent 
inress,  481. 

Kakt,  390. 

Lacobdaiui,  Pte,  369. 

LafBte,  M.,  260. 

Laharpe,  Fr^tfric,  374. 

LaUy-ToUendal,  4. 

Lamartine,  A.  de,  63, 188, 303, 380, 418. 

Lamballe,  Prineesse  de,  268. 

Lamennais,  Ahb^  de,  339. 

Land,  we  Peasantry. 

Lsnfrey,  SL  Pierre,  388. 

La  R^reUi^re  Lepeanx.  338, 336. 

Lavigerie,  Cardinal,  406, 408. 

LsTisse,  H.,  on   place-honting  and 

soliciUtioB.  136. 
Law,  John,  320. 
Lawyers,  excessire  number  in  Senate, 

59:  and  in  Chamber,  IdO:  as  local 
177, 183w 


LeboD,  H.  ABdr«,  SS6. 

La  Comte,  Ctaii«r»l,  1T6. 

LelkTre-Pontalla,  M.,  108  ;  hlad«lcHp- 
tloa  of  Kngllsb  electiotil,  109. 

LettC«ntre,  6,  317,416-121;  M.  lAin 
Say,  420,  133;  csobm  oI  Itg  dlMp- 
pasruice  from  FsiUuneDt,  120-121 ; 
DO  political  refuge  loi  the  modento 
Id  FnDce,  423. 

Legion  ot  Honour,  BOB,  331. 

LegialatloD,  not  th«  primary  Innction 
of  Frendi  legiiUture,  213,  218; 
•tatlstic«  of,  SU;  qaaai-conatlto- 
tloDft]  Iftw-Diaklng,  214 ;  does  not 
Impw  tn  CluuDb«r  at  prorogation, 
21B;  before  the  Senate,  219. 

Legitimists  (<M  aUo  Boyallsta,  Beao- 
ttonarles),  S,  17S,  2T0,  3fi5,  361,  3T1 ; 
their  hatred  of  OrleanlsU,  21, 316, 
387,377. 

LeniBltre,  H.  JdIu,  on  political  cor- 
raptlon,  313-311,  322. 

Lemire,  Abb«,  183. 

Lao  Xin.,  181, 191;  his  treatment  ot 
the  QalllcaD  Church,  IDS;  hU  Ed- 
cyclical  ol  1892,  107;  attitade  ot 
Freuch  Royaliata  to,  407. 

Leroy-Beaoliea,  H.  Paul,  232;  hi*  «x- 
perlencM  at  eleotlona,  106, 131  (eg. 

Leiseps,  M.  de,  299-301. 

LlbeiaU  (tee  alto  Lett  Centre),  111, 
367,  313,  3SS.  416-421,  441 ;  they 
reared  the  Third  Bepubllc,  419  leq. 

Liberty,  under  Republic  compared 
with  Imperial  regime,  392,  396-:sg, 
181;  of  public  meeting,  SOT;  Eng- 
Ueh  and  French  have  different  Ideas 
upon,  308. 

Literature,  Its  brilUancr  tmder  Louis 
Philippe,  309  teg.;  literary  reTival 
of  Napoleonic  legend,  368;  French 
literary  instinct  andconscience,  138. 

Liverpool,  Lord,  262. 

LobanolT,  Prince,  262. 

Local  iDdependence  {tte  CsDtralisa- 
tion),  393. 

Ixickroy,  M.,  1S8. 

Loire,  department  of,  468. 

Lords,  House  ot,  impracticability  ol 
reforming  shown  iu  difflcoltles  ot 
the  malters  of  Ibe  French  Senate  in 
1B75,  9. 15-32,  24 ;  its  incompetence 
in  matters  el  finance,  37 ;  its  tradi- 


tion, 45 ;  comparison  with  Fnneb 
Senate  as  to  repreaentatlon  in  min- 
istries, 49. 

Loubet,  H.,  I9B,  21S,  4ET. 

JyjDig-PhUlppe,  the  reign  of,  4,  161, 
180,  189,  191,  311,  317;  its  literary 
glories,  3B8  teq.;  his  ministers,  200, 
361;  his  rsTolutionary  experiences 
and  tradition,  281, 357, 360,  364, 370, 
111;  and  Che  white  flag,  346,  356; 
when  Doc  d'Orl^ns,  3&T,  362;  hi* 
name  repudiated  by  Comte  d« 
Paris,  357-361;  by  Doc  d'Otl^ans, 
381. 

Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  33T,  110. 

Lonis  XL  and  Cardinal  la  Balne,  113. 

Louis  XIU.,  309. 

Louis  XIV.,  356,  360,  3n;  bU  ideas 
of  IHvlne  Bight,  363. 

Louis  XV.,  291,  336,  315. 

Lonis  XVX,  7,  287,  342,  367,  370,  116; 
Heqnlem  Masses  tor,  tntlered  by 
Orleans  Princes,  370,  410. 

Lonis  XVIIL,  221.  267,  271,  3B6,  363; 
his  view  of  the  battle  ol  Waterloo, 
314 :  hia  relations  with  Fonch^,  367. 

Luddites.  262. 

Loiembeurg,  Palais  du,  see  Senate. 

Lyons,  102 ;  high  character  of  leading 
dtiiens,  286;  Socialist  and  losor- 
rectioDBry  element,  168-174. 


Hahy,  H.  de,  253. 

Maine,  Due  du,  363. 

Malthus,  173. 

Manhood  Suffrage,  see  tTniversal  Bnf- 

frage. 
Manning,  Cardinal,  and  the  policy  ot 

the  Vatican  towards  the  Bepnblla, 

407. 
Marat,  1)6,  203,  431. 
Marbot,  General,  390-391. 
Marengo,  battle  ol,  396. 
Haret,  M.,  117, 193,  319. 
Marie  Antoinette,  Queen,  266,  331, 

362,  3n,  302. 
Martelllaiit.  the.  216,  333,  40S. 
Marseilles,   elections,  78;   iosurreo- 

tionary  element,  4KI,  474. 
Mars-la-Toor,  battle  ot,  39T. 
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MMsm,  Dae  de  (Bagnier),  2S0. 
MMMcrM  of   September,  1792,  368, 

293. 
Materialisiii  {$ee  CiviliBation,  Platoo- 

racy,  Panama  Seandal),  889-991. 
Maupas,  M.,  373. 
Meignan,  Cardinal,  411. 
Meilhac,  M.,  332. 
Meiflsonier,  M.,  207. 
M^ine,  M.,  41, 196, 198, 280. 
**  Men  of  Goyemment,"  392, 435, 456, 

462. 
Mtfnard-Dorian,  M.,  106, 137. 
M^rim^  Prosper,  359. 
JVeMidor,  An  XIL,  Decree  of,  196, 

248. 
Mettemich,    Prince    Clement,    274; 

Prince  Paul,  386. 
Mtfzi^res,  BL,  311. 
Michelet,  Jules,  359. 
Middle-class  anarchy,  389. 
Middle-classes,  see  Bourgeoisie. 
Mignet,  M.,  359. 
Mill,  J.  S.,  167-168. 
Millerand,  M.,  469. 
Minister  of  PubUc  Worship,  216, 460. 
Marine,  276. 
Colonies,  458. 

Public  Instmotion,  216, 252. 
Finance,  225-226,  228,  237,  252, 

454  458. 
Justice,  230,  243,  253. 
Interior,  114,  243,  253,  279. 
War,  235,  252, 254,  276,  278. 
Public  Works,  252,  254,  803, 440. 
Foreign  Affairs,  53,  237,  254,  276, 

278,  282,  288. 
Commerce,  287. 
Fine  Arts,  314,  329. 
Agriculture,  118,  247. 
Ministerial  instabUity,  30,  114,  120, 
125,  213,  218,  224,  234,  276,  280-282, 
306, 348 ;  a  check  on  absolute  powers 
of  ministers,  251 ;  under  Monarchy 
of  July,  260 ;  compared  with  prac- 
tice of  England  and  of  Russia,  263 ; 
began  under  Restoration  with  intro- 
duction of  representatiye  institu- 
tions, 344 ;  will  last  as  long  as  the 
parliamentary  system,  350, 422-443. 
Ministers:  of  the  Republic  («ee  also 
Prime  Ministers);  ministerial  dec- 
larations, 212 ;  ministers  and  min- 


istries, 246  mq.;  hoiunuB  paid  to 
ministers,  247;  due  to  Napoleoaie 
tradition,  249;  immense  power  of, 
252, 284 ;  reconstructions  of  caMneta, 
251,  442;  large  patronage  of,  253; 
fear  of  keeping  in  office  too  long, 
263  seq, ;  sit  in  both  Honaes,  265, 
276;  not  necessarily  members  of 
Parliament,  265, 276 ;  their  salaries, 
809;  compared  with  those  of  Eng- 
lish ministers,  266;  distribution  of 
ministerial  posts  in  two  Houses, 
257;  no  superfluous  places  as  in 
England,  258;  Ministers  onder 
Louis  Philippe,  260;  ministerial 
responsibility,  274  ;  ministerial 
crises,  278;  the  forming  of  a  new 
ministry,  279;  official  residences 
of  ministers,  280;  their  relations 
with  permanent  officials,  282 ;  cost 
of  ministerial  Journeys,  283 ;  char- 
acter of  ministers  of  the  Third 
Republic,  284-290;  their  profes- 
sional qualifications,  288;  facility 
Frenchmen  have  of  improvising 
ndnisterial  functions,  289 ;  prosecu- 
tion of  ministers  for  cormption, 
300  9eq. ;  subsidies  leyied  by  min- 
isters from  commercial  enterprises, 
306 ;  the  belief  that  they  make  profit 
out  of  office,  806-309;  the  fall  of 
dynasties  and  regimes  in  France 
compared  with  change  of  ministries 
in  England,  342,  345;  Repnblican 
tradition  that  the  ministry  of  the 
day  is  the  enemy,  349;  intrigue 
against  their  own  colleagues,  300, 
443 ;  danger  of  Radical  and  Social- 
ist ministers  packing  the  adminla- 
traUve  service,  460. 

MiniMtrahUi,  254,  281. 

Mirabeau,  290. 

''  Moderates  " :  new  Moderate  Repnb- 
lican party,  442 ;  abstention  of 
Moderates  from  voting  at  elections, 
470. 

Mol^,  M.,  7,  359. 

Moltke,  Field-Biarshal,  880. 

Monarchical  sentiment  and  principle, 
299 ;  injured  in  France  by  Royalists 
of  the  upper-classes,  354,  383;  the 
principle  found  in  insUtntions  of 
the  Republic,  449. 


llaDuchlM(,MeIUMt1oo*rlM,Roya)- 
iiU,  OrlGftDtsta,  Bonaptuiiau,  et 

Honajcby  of  Jol;  ((B>  <tt*Q  Loola 
Philippe),  6,  U,  164,  180,  SOS,  211, 
314,  -iM,  311,  317,  3U,  3(8,  418;  a 
brilliant  ptTllaineDtary  period,  18S, 
960;  Um  gloHea  of  tha  epoch,  3Btl 
MI- ,'  K*'e  to  Prlncei  of  Orleani 
their  ptectige,  364;  Dae  d'Anmale, 

aes. 

Hontfort,  Simon  de,  IIO. 

Uonk,  Genenl,  386. 

Montieur  (m«  LooIh  XVm.),  316,362. 

HoDUl«mbert,  H.  de,  130,  302,  SW. 

HoDtceaa-les-UiDe«.  466. 

HoDteipan,  Hme.  de,  383. 

HoDtMqaien,  80,  \Ti,  319 ;  reapoodble 
tor  parllamentaryiygMnilii  Franco, 
360-266.  Zn-3T3,  27S ;  Us  theory  of 
the  viHQB  of  BepubUcs,  293,  2M, 
314. 

HonUlty:  nnder  the  Directory,  294; 
tax  morals  more  widely  pemlcions 
under  a  Bepablic,  299,  330;  "men 
of  average  morality,"  314,  321-323; 
oataldt  political  drclas,  probity  at 
bigb  In  France  aa  In  EngUud,  S30; 
no  neoesauy  connection  of  pnbllc 
with  ptlTate,  32T ;  legend  of  Repnb- 
llean  atuterity,  294, 328 ;  the  Repob- 
llc  M  goardian  of  public  decency, 
330;  quality  of  Republican  licence, 
333  ttq. ;  the  example  of  high- 
placed  persont  in  Republics  and 
Honarchiea,  334-336. 

Horny,  Due  de,  192,  333,  373. 

Hnn,  Comte  Albert  de,  130,  UT,  40T. 

Municipal  councils:  nominate  Sena- 
torial electors,  43 ;  same  electorate 
as  for  deputlea,  TO;  conduct  regis- 
tration of  voters,  T1-T4 ;  elect  their 
own  mayors  since  1H83,  113;  inflo- 
ence  of  Pr^feta  with,  120 ;  Socialists 
at  mnnlclpal  elections,  463, 468. 

Hntset,  A.  de,  359. 

HAtohtou  —bis  fabric  of  centralised 
gorernment,  112,  386,  3T),  283,  393, 
423,  449;  his  codes  of  laws,  313; 
anticipated  reform  loglslatlnii,  21.1; 
regulated  honoarsdiie  to  ministers, 
248;  his  downfaU,  273;  and  Robes- 
pierre, 343,  389;  the  second  bcrial 


of,  358,  3T1;  his  dwcriptlon  of 
Dnchesse  d'AngonlCme,  376;  Uteiv 
ary  renaissance  after  his  fall.  360 ; 
hUcre*tionofnobUity,3T9, 386-387, 
41T  ;  death  of  Doc  d'Bnghlen,  366 ; 
and  Pouchri,  370;  his  connection 
with  the  Revolution,  389,  396,  430, 
486;  and  Uie  Boargeoisle,  417. 

Napoleon  III.  (Louis  Napoleon  or 
Lonls  Bonaparte),  63,  67,  112,  16B, 
184,  193,  202,  204,  21fi,  269,  297,  317, 
326,  333,  349,  310,  373,  386-3t)7,  401- 
402.433,474.480;  bis  treatmentot 
Orleans prlncea, 364;  theadventai* 
of  Boulogne,  371,  9T3;  his  annszk- 
tton  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  402. 

Napoleon,  Prince  Jerome,  29,  888, 
3M. 

Napoleonic  legend :  among  peasantry, 
38T;  literary  cultivation  of,  388; 
its  revival  a  protest  against  mate- 
rialism, 369;  the  eenteoary  of  the 
vlctorlei.  395;  not  sufficient  to  re- 
store the  Bonapartes  without  new 
achievement,  390. 

Naqnet.  U.,44a. 

National  Assembly  of  1871-70,  4-2S, 
166.  m,  346,  364. 

Necker,  267,  2T3, 

Nemonrs.  Doc  de,  366. 

Nesselrode,  H.  de,  263,  2T3. 

Nice,  elections  at,  134;  annazation  of, 
402. 

Ni^vre,  department  of,  143, 488. 

Nisard,  D.,  3D9. 

NobltiK  (see  Chkteaox,  Boyallsta, 
Hobereanz).  3r3-383,  407. 

Nonconformist  sects  In  Qreat  Britain, 
16-20.  467. 

Nord,  department  of,  92, 467, 488. 

OnrruART  discourses:  by  President 
of   Senate,   63;    by   President   ol 
Chamber.  201. 
Octroi,  4S3. 
OCBclsl  candidature,  112  mq- 

pressure   In  elections,  116  »tq.; 

Its  particular  cdiaracter  nndec 

Republic,  120,  182;   compared 

with  Imperial  system,  13fl. 

OfSclals,  permanent,  their  influence 

In  departments  of  the  SUta,  281-382. 

OUvlerleDalm,  143. 
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Olllvtur.  M.  tm\\9,  346,  486. 

"OiNi  man  on«  vot«,"  73. 

''One  votn  one  rnhw  "  :  diillciilty  of 
4»<|twlUtn|t  vftliiA  of  vote  In  indirect 
•Ifirtionii,  .'V(;  tinder  temttn  d'ar- 
rondifwemftnt,  HB-68. 

Op|N>rtnniMt,  pfirtf  In  Parliament, 
351.  V2^  443;  crlticiiimii  of  it,  433; 
htf«tory  of  the  term  and  of  the  group, 
436-^4'i<;  Ita  policy  iUattrated  by 
MM.  Ferrj  and  de  Frej'cinet,  434- 
437.  ^U);  relation*  with  Kadloala 
(#fr  C-onoentration).  427,  445;  aotl- 
clerlrrtl,  proc«««Hllnga  of,  459. 

(>)i|M>!«itioti,  no  conception  of  it  In 
KnglNh  parliamentary  sense,  23D, 
.^15.  failure  of  Reactionaries  in, 
nnder  Kepnhllc.  363. 

Onfonnanc^  df  non-lieu,  315. 

Orl^na.  r>\io  d'  (Ferdinand),  360; 
hln  will.  364.  370. 

(>rl<(ans.  Due  d'  (the  Refrent),  336. 
(Thilippe  i^galit4().  357.  363,  378, 

410. 
(I/tuis  Philippe,  q.p.) 
(Mon   of  Comte  de   Paris),  9$»- 

373,  360. 
Prince  Henri  d*.  3P3, 

(^rl^aup.  IHichewed'  ( mot  lier  of  Comte 
deParh).7.  364 

(Irloanj*.  famllr  and  dynaaty  (*cc  a/*o 
Monarchy  of  July.  I^onlfl  l*hlllppe. 
(\tmtede  I^iHa),  Its  character  let  ic9, 
166,  ,tT!i,  3*»3 ;  more  harehly  treated 
hf  6eci»nd  Kmptre  than  by  Kepub- 
Ww  X^ki  Imlemuity  for  Ita  con6»- 
cattsl  e9tate9.  ;^ ;  Ita  deacent.  356; 
ita  auclcul  prtH?e<tence,  *)|«:2 ;  to  what 
It  ow«v«  119  prcatli^T".  364 ;  Inali^ahed 
U|S'U  It  br  DiH'  d'Aumale.  A%;  ita 
wlcbwitK'M  of  centenarr  of  etecu> 

Orle^nUm.  lulurtHi  br  iVnitede  Paria, 
»^4,  !5»'l .  It!!  ivpularlly  under  6ec- 

tHl*^i<«»l!».  6.  W.  IT\  .'Mts  3M  fthi^ 

IS  Hill  IV«tK»w.  «*     i'luunber     of 

ISImct^tv^u.  lonl»  Itt.  4». 
I\iwa»n:*  nlt!i%U  \ftf  ^t*^  t\Mmn»tk»«, 
HitSiftUs  IM  HH.  »l.\  IR¥  wt  » 


320,  383,  389-^01.  436,  410,  46^  484; 
the  trials,  302-a». 

Panami$U9,  311,  404. 

Papal  Encyclical,  181,  406  ae^. 

Paria,  Comte  de,  8, 140, 387 ;  his  qoal- 
ities,  336,  355,  369:  hia  aobmiaaion 
to  Comte  de  Chambord,  181,  346. 
355,  356 ;  pathetic  drcamatances  of 
his  death,  353,  369;  hia  attitude  to 
the  Orleaniat  tradition,  357,  :^, 
360,  370,  406;  hia  Divine  Bight, 
361 ;  hia  alliance  with  Boolangista, 
366,365. 

Paris,  its  fashionable  society,  190, 
373,  381;  its  reyolattonary  tradi- 
tion, 474,  478  «eg. ;  its  influence  on 
the  nation,  296,  368,  474 ;  ita  pointa 
of  resemblance  with  London  and 
New  York,  319;  tte  foyer  of  the 
opera,  329 ;  public  sense  of  decency 
under  Republic  and  Second  Empire, 
331,  333;  disaj^Marance  of  the  sa- 
lon, 359;  Parisian  royalists  com- 
pared  with  country  gentlemen.  373 ; 
municipal  council  of,  393 ;  its  con- 
nection with  Boulangism,  406,  47^ 
I  479;  centralised  administration  of, 
461 ;  change  in  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, 377 ;  influence  of  i^utocraey 
in,  381;  M.  Jules  Ferry^s  e^ieri- 
ence  of  its  moods,  436. 

Parliamentary  prooednre  and  fvae- 
tiee  in  France  (tee  Parliament), 
lM-245;  iU  rules  tlie  product  of 
eighty  years*  experience,  191. 

Parliamentary  system:  needs  party 
system  as  its  complement,  82, 174- 
176,  333-323;  but  party  system 
nsTer  produced  by  it  in  Ftanoe, 
343;  incapacity  of  French  to  use, 
107, 176.  17»-180.  184.  217,  227.  335 : 
loc«>mpatible  with  centralised  bu- 
reaucracy, 184,  191,  266,  277,  423; 
not  respected  in  France,  193;  ite 
good  features,  191;  eztraTagant 
fltMince  under,  231-233;  English 
parliamentary  system  too  compli- 
cated to  imiUte,  3S9;  its  failure  in 
France  not  due  to  unlTersml  suf- 
frage or  to  payment  of  members. 
a61>3&i;  under  Bestoratioo,  344; 
under  Moaaxrhy  of  July,  960;  its 
importathMifh^mEaclaadyasS;  ita 


Introdoctioii  In  1614,272  m^.,  343; 
enconngM  mediocilty  Id  French 
pabllo  lite,  388 ;  in  Fomce  conUiDs 
□0  reatiBioing  power  against  polltl- 
olcormptioa,  322  <eg.,'  uid  public 
decency,  33S;  popol&r  goTernment 
uid  mlddls-cluH  uiuchy,  389; 
doubtful  U  parllsmenMrj  BtatcB- 
men  could  be  utilised  lu  France, 
428 ;  proflUtble  to  Opportunlit 
group,  433. 

Parliatneat  (Me  alio  Senate,  Cbam- 
ber,  Begletntlon,  Polling,  Party 
Syitem,  Candidates,  Commissions, 
Budget,  BepOTters,  Corruption) : 
varying  number  of  members  of  leg- 
islature since  the  Revolution,  88; 
members  ol  parliament  dispensers 
of  public  patronage,  126.  152,  183; 
raaaona  which  deter  men  of  high 
character  from  entering,  179-181 ; 
meeting  of,  209;  parliamentary 
oratory, 211;  speeches  ma;  be  read, 
238 ;  debating  by  proxy,  239 ;  method 
of  taking  divlsioiu,  241-242;  vot^ 
Ing  by  prazy,  241 ;  resignation  of 
■eata,  343;  parliamentary  privl- 
l^e,oonceptlonof,243;  proportion 
of  ministers  to  member*  of  two 
Hooaea,  2&5;  placarding  of  parlia- 
mentary disconrses,  283;  does  not 
in  France  reSect  character  of  peo- 
ple, 302;  why  English  Parliament  { 
•scapes  political  corruption  wtiich 
pervades  Frencb,  331;  no  restrain-  I 
ing  moral  Influences  In  French  Par- 
liament, 322. 

Partantpotir  la  Syrtt,  333. 

Party  system;  esseutiBl  lo  parlia- 
mentary government,  82,  174-176; 
its  salalary  eCFecU  in  Great  Britain, 
173,  322;  composition  of  Chamber 
partly  due  to  its  absence,  ITii;  Its 
absence  causes  ministerial  inalabll- 
Ity,  213;  Incompatible  with  system 
of  bureaux  and  commissions.  224; 
purifying  influence  of,  in  parlia- 
mentary government,  317  ;  protects 
Engllah  legislatore  from  Influences 
to  which  French  parliament  Is  ex- 
posed, 322;  prospect  of  Its  advent 
In  Prance,  174.  323,  443;  existence 
and  origin  in  Great  Britidu,  341 ; 


why  It  baa  never  succeeded  In 

France.  64.3-S49 ;  French  politicians' 
only  conception  of  it  a  plebiscitary 
orgnnlsation,  319. 

Pas  de  Calais,  department  of,  46T. 

Pasquler,  Baron,  359. 

Pasteur,  M.,  &3. 

Patronage,  vested  In  bauds  of  sena- 
tors and  deputies.  12'>,  ISl.  183; 
comparison  with  E^nglish  ideas  on 
snbject,  184. 

Payment  of  Hembera  of  Farllament, 
185  jsg.;  its  effect  on  character  ol 
legislature,  IS7;  not  the  cause  of 
(allnre  at  parliamentary  system, 
280,  261;  nor  ot  political  corrup- 
tion, 328. 

Peasantry  (see  alto  Provinces),  127. 
161,  1B8.  163,  398;  "sons  ot  peas- 
ants," 168;  prosperity  of,  under 
Second  Empire,  3H8,  400;  Bona- 
partlst  tradition  of,  387;  peasantry 
and  socialism,  46S,  470-473 ;  migra- 
tion of.  to  towns,  472-473. 

Peel,  Sir  Bobert,  ITO.  226. 

Pirei  Blaita,  the.  40B. 

Persigny.  H.  de,  117-118,  378. 

Peterloo,  202. 

Fhllippe  V.  (of  Sp«an),  362--363. 

Philippe  VI..  361. 

"  Philippe  VU."  (M«Com(«de Paris), 
367,363. 


Pitt.  Mr.  171. 

mus  VU.  and  Napoleon,  460. 

Place  Beaavan,  ofHce  of  Minister  ot 
the  Interior  (g.v.). 

Plebiscitary  element,  the,  38B  nq.; 
not  necessarily  Bonapartlst,  386. 

Plebiscite :  no  other  class  ot  election 
calls  forth  so  many  voles.  82; 
origin  ot  term,  172;  pleblsciUry 
character  ot  certain  elections  under 
Third  Republic.  174;  suited  to  the 
French  temperament,  185,  349; 
contrary  to  principles  ot  1789,  421 ; 
precautions  taken  against  it  under 
Repnbllc,  3!)1 ;  Ite  association  with 
Sedan,  438. 

Plombiires.  Interview  at,  403. 

Plural  voting,  practically  non-exist- 
ent in  France,  72. 
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Platocrtcy,  irrowtb  of  iU  infliMiiee  in 
America  slnr^  ToeqaerlUe's  time, 
190;  it«  influence  in  ehaplng  the 
ethice  of  the  world,  318  seq. ;  of 
lem  power  under  I^Miit  Philippe 
thnn  ander  Repoblic,  3RH;  Its 
prominence  in  Parle  an  objection 
lo  the  reetoration  of  a  Court,  382; 
ite  progreae  in  Englieh  society,  :)82. 

Political  controversy:  ite  bitterness 
in  France,  147, 179 ;  more  acute  at 
elections  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land, 180. 

Political  parties,  341-488. 

Politicians :  types  of  local  politicians, 
82MM :  power  of  local  coteries,  18ft. 

Polling  at  elections:  polling  hours, 
79:  osnslly  at  Mairle,  96;  pro- 
oe<lnre,  9«-100  {fp€  aUo  Ballot); 
connting  of  votes,  100;  constitution 
of  counting  committee  for  llnal  re- 
tnrn.  13(1. 

Ponsard,  F..  309. 

Ponbelte,  M.,  3(19. 

Poito  di  Borgo,  Gonte,  908,  974. 

Pr/fet  of  the  Seine.  96, 118, 393. 

Pr/fets:  their  inflnence  in  elections, 
119:  their  relations  with  deputies, 
133 :  their  control  of  local  liberties, 


President  of  the  Ghamber  of  Deputies, 
t!i5-909;  his  precedence,  19?};  his 
election,  salary,  functions,  196-198; 
hiji  unlmpnrtlallty.  199;  various 
holders  of  the  office.  903-909:  acts 
as  leader  of  the  llonse,  3%);  con- 
snlle<1  in  Ministerial  Crises.  378-379. 

President  of  the  Council,  the  Prime 
Minister  so  called,  30;  not  leader 
of  the  Chamber,  239;  number  of 
men  who  hare  filled  the  office  in 
Prance  and  In  England.  319 ;  facility 
with  which  untrained  Frenchmen 
fill  this  office.  S(9. 

Pretiidpnl  of  the  Republic  (mn>  M. 
Thlrrs.  Marshal  MacMahon.  M. 
UHfvy.  M  ORrnot,  M.  Casimlr- 
IVrler.  M.  Felix  Fsurel.  his  rela- 
tiou!!  with  IVirltament,  13,  309-310, 
«M.?T^ -»•«,«>». 

PrtMildent  of  the  Benate,  M,  (^  19A, 
9C8,  979,  439. 


Pretender,  the  Yooag,  2T0;  Pretend- 
ers, Freneh,  368,  373,  388,  440. 
Prevost-Paradol,  389. 
Prime  Ministers  of  Louis  Philippe— 

Laffitte,  200. 

Casimir-P^er,  260. 

Soult,  Marahai,  20Ql 

Quin>t,260. 

Mol^  7. 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Bepablic  (ses 
also  President  of  the  Council) — 

Bourgeois,  40, 177,  325,  46B-4C9. 

Brisson,  198, 429. 

Casimir^6ier,  198. 

Duclerc,  226,  429. 

Dnfanre,  283,  436. 

Dupuy,  48, 115, 161,  196,  212,  286. 

Falli^res,  226, 256. 

Ferry,  Jules,  28,  30, 143,  226.  434, 
466. 

Floquet,  198,  286, 306-308. 

Freycinet,  217,  226,  254,  286,  437, 
440,447. 

Oambetta,  28, 198,  206,  217,  447. 

Goblet,  56, 143,  429. 

Loubet,  218,  226. 

Mfline,  41, 198, 286. 

Ribot,  48,  226,  286,  300,  309. 

Rochebouet,  278. 

Rouvier,  307,  309, 439. 

Simon,  Jules,  26. 

Urard,  226, 266. 

Waddington,  217,  253. 
Prime  Bfiniatera  of  the  Reatormtioii— 


Prime  Ifinlsten  of  the  Seoood  Em- 
pire— 
tmiie  Ollivier,  316, 436. 

Princes  of  familiee  which  have  reigned 
in  France:  ineligible  forPreaideiicy 
of  Republic,  393;  measorea  taken 
against  them,  29, 439-440. 

Proccpf,  Cq/i,  the,  431. 

Programmes,  political,  213 ;  perennial 
character  of,  448. 

Protection  and  Socialism,  485. 

Provinces,  the  Freneh:  senatorial 
delegates,  41 ;  a  senatorial  election, 
68:  political  indifference  in,  85, 
153:  provincial  poUtidans,  83^84, 
137. 177,  178,  181  ^eq. ;  an  election 
of  a  deputy,  96;  inflnence  of  the 
Pr^fets,   121;    ministerial    visits. 


246-347;  proTlndal  nobltCM,  373- 
380;  SociftlUm  tn,  464-473;  the 
■Uence  of  the  tIIIbbm,  46S ;  mlgrs- 
tloo  ot  poputfttloD  to  Parii,  473. 

Qn*i  d'Omy  (Hloiit^  dM  AffaiiM 

£truig«rea),  206,  282,  288. 
Queen'B  Speech:  nothing  which  coi- 

respoDdi  to,  In  French  Parllaineot, 

210-211,  219. 
Queitenn  or  the  Cbambera,  lOT-lse, 

214. 

Radicali,  putf  In  Pullunent,  251, 
310,  347,  444-462;  uid  Geneml 
BoaUnser,  440 ;  objectloni  to  expul- 
sion ol  Frlneei,  29,  440 ;  a  RadlMl 
Ministry  (fee  Bourgsois,  H.),  443, 
45T;  connection  with  SoclslUts, 
444,  4S9;  subdivisions  of  p^rtj, 
444;  Its  lorces,  447;  its  programmes, 
448;  its  alleged  danger  to  the  Stale, 
4S3,  Ul>,  461 ;  compared  with  other 
Republicans.  4ST. 

Radical-SocUUsta,  44T,  464. 

Raffet,  391. 

Railway  companies,  grant  passes  to 
msmbers  ot  ParlUmeot,  197;  bear 
coat  ot  Ministerial  Journeys,  283. 

Ralllti.  the,  401-41S ;  history  ot  papal 
encyclical  ot  1S92. 404-413:  rallying 
to  Uie  Republic  not  Invented  bj  the 
Pope,  413. 

Sainband,H.,286. 

Reactionaries  (let  alto  Royalists,  Or- 
leanlsts,  HoDarehiits.BonapartlsU, 
Bonlangtsm),  their  political  Inepti- 
tode  under  Third  Republic,  24,  316, 
347,  348.  364,  380;  their  Internecine 
strife,  24,  1T6;  Its  disappearance 
has  not  made  them  tormldable,  3tt2 ; 
different  types  in  the  provinces, 
373-379;  their  dwlndUng  influence 
at  the  polls,  383;  their  utilisation 
ot  the  Churcti,  400,400  *e;.,-  their 
Incapacity  recognised  by  the  Pope, 
409;  DO  eicinsivs  right  to  title  Con- 
servative, 460;  dlMrgaobed  by 
papal  policy,  K3. 

Reconstruction  ot  France  after  great 
Revolution,  210-216. 

RedistrlbotloD  of  seats,  93. 

R^trtndum,  172,  392. 


2S0. 
Barnes,  dnration  ot,  Id  Fmdm  doe* 

Revolution,  348. 

B^lstration  of  electors :  regulated  by 
laws  ot  Louis  Napoleon,  67;  sim- 
plicity ot  syatem,  G8;  chenpnett 
compared  with  EnglUh  system,  69, 
73-T4 ;  conducted  by  municipalities, 
70;  mude  ot  revision,  T0-T2;  dts- 
advantagea  ot  Trench  system.  76 
tag.;  proportion  ol  electors  to  Uie 
population,  86-87. 

Relchshoten,  battle  of,  346. 

Relnach,  M.  Joseph,  231. 

Relnach,  M.  Salomon,  164, 179. 

R^mosat,  H.  de,  413,  419. 

Henan,  H.,  03;  on  M.  de  Lessepa, 
303;  on  the  Seoond  Kmplre,  401; 
on  M.  de  Freyelnet,  437. 

Reporters  ot  Commtselons,  223 ;  thdr 
importance,  224;  reporter-general 
ot  Radget,  227-230,  231;  reporters 
□t  sections  ot  Budget,  223. 

BepreseDtation  of  the  people,  parlia- 
mentary, let  Universal  Sntfraga. 

Republic,  meanings  of  the  term,  294; 
"superior  Interest  ot  the,"  307. 

Republic,  the  Ftist,  269,  204,  328,  342, 
348,402. 

Repnblic,  the  Second  (see  Revolution 
ol  184H),  63,  lej,  186,  348,  387. 

Republic,  the  Third:  its  polltica  per- 
vaded by  the  Jealona  spirit  of  group, 
ITO,  218;  the  governed  and  the 
govemots,  190;  its  politicians  in- 
spire no  popular  interest,  191-193; 
and  the  clericals,  206,  216;  defective 
financial  system,  £30,  233;  corrup- 
tion under,  291-338;  the  hopes  of 
its  founders,  296;  Ite  standard  of 
morality,  327  ;  as  guardian  of  pnblie 
decency,  330 ;  founded  with  the  aid 
ot  the  Uberals,  418 ;  by  reason  of 
Reactionary  divisions,  6,  340;  has 
lasted  twice  as  long  as  any  other 
regime  since  Revolution,  348;  pros- 
pect of  Its  perpetuity,  350,  400;  its 
dnratloti  prolonged  by  Ineptitade  of 
mouarchlsts,  379,  383;  local  Inde- 
pendence under,  compsired  with  Im- 
perial regime,  118, 392 ;  tU  reteaUon 
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of  Imperial  llmltAtionii  on  liberty. 
.^-3(M ;  dnhmiMloii  of  C«tliolies  to, 
oM«TeH  by  thf  P^pe,  408. 

fUpnhllr.in  form  of  Oorernment :  iXM 
virtnotm  trn«litlon,  302;  origin  of 
tb«  \f>Knv\,  2Pa>205;  belief  under 
Second  Rmplre  of  its  iHirlf3r1ng  ef- 
f«y*t,  29f(.  .W ;  not  reit|>oniiible  for 
All  eTilii  arlfling  ^nt  of  ParlUuneii- 
tnry  nystem,  934. 

Repnbltennii :  rbelr  div1ti1on«,  175, 217, 
^7 ;  tbe  Opportaniiit«i  chiefly  prof- 
ited from  them,  434;  their  former 
crltirlumfi  of  rorniption  of  Kmplre, 
3W,  ."W;  their  connection  with 
Punnmn  affnlr,  3W-30B ;  the  notion 
thKt  they  ought  to  be  of  austere 
morale,  .'«9?»;  united  for  a  moment 
by  tbe  Relze  Mai,  M7 ;  political 
grotipfi  (ff^  r^ft  Centre  Opportu- 
u\nin,  Redloaln.  SocialiHtu),  434; 
"  concentration,"  349,  440-442; 
Msay  of  new  Morlerftte  party,  442. 

Republicn  of  Antiquity,  265;  their 
legend  of  rlrtne,  2?*2,  327. 

RcMoratlon  period,  208,  211,  214,  234, 
ano  jfe^..  274,  34M,  372, 418;  political 
gfoiiim  under,  343. 

RnvlMonifitfl  (*f«i  Bfrnlangldm),  351, 
fWn.  449. 

Hovlfflon  of  Constitution  :  thereTlnlon 
of  imH.  .^0,  .<I2,  47.  244,  3{)3:  figures 
on  Rsdicsl  programmes,  448. 

Revolutionary  Oslendar,  248. 

Rcvolutl(»n.  French.  5.  a'l,  147,  220, 
m,  »7(>.  Vn,  a'»3.  .«Vl«.  374-377,  452. 
400.  474.  4m:(.  480;  Its  tradition  of 
lmprorN«ll(ni.*J8<J:  Its  (Hieudo^las- 
sicsl  bssls.  91»9;  no  foundation  on 
triilch  to  form  |mrty-system  In  1789. 
:M\!:  every  su<H*ee4llng  r<<glnie  a 
l^hnse  of,  41«*^:  ntui  the  bourgeoisie. 
410:  nud  sm^lallsm,  483. 

IbMoluHon  of  1848.  7.  IfU.  170.  188. 
•»l  I.  Wl,  l»TO.  m\  418,  4,'ia,  455. 

Rrvolntlon  of  ♦tulr,  170,  im,  :W.  304- 
f^tVt.  418 

Ucxolutlonot  4th8eptemt*er.418.430. 
HUM^^.  M  .  48.  Wi^  »V.  413. 
ttlcshl.  M  »4^8. 
Rlchrlb'U.  rrtnllnsl.  359. 
UlRbt  nuti  1  vft.  nrmuirt^meut  nf  imr^ 
tltHi  In  Hou»e«  i^i  l.egiBlatun>.  .Vil. 


). 


RiToU,  battle  of,  30B,  430. 

BiToli,  Doe  dm  (Manlial 
2S0. 

Boanne,  468. 

Robespierre,  63, 314, 343, 432^  4fi9,  474. 

Boebefort,  M.  Henri,  40, 406,  438, 481. 

Boche,  M.  Jules,  140,  309. 

Roland,  Mme.,  2^. 

Bosebery.  Lord,  171. 

Booher,  SL,  143. 

Boosseaii,  J.  J.,  292-293. 

Bonvier,  M.,  226,  3GT,  309,  ^9,  44fi. 

Boyalists  (see  also  BeaetioiuLries, 
Legitimists,  Orieanists,  etc.),  353- 
384;  their  modem  idea  of  Dtvine 
Bight,  381-363;  contraet  between 
Parisian  and  oonntry  gentlemen, 
374 ;  Boyalist  nobles  of  Berolation- 
ary  origin,  373;  gentlemen  of  an- 
cient lineage,  376-378  ;  petite 
nobUs9B  de  pnmince,  378:  com- 
pared with  plebiscitary  element, 
386;  their  attitode  to  the  Chorch, 
406 ;  their  onion  with  Badicals  in 
Bonlanglst  moTement,  406.  479; 
their  attitude  to  the  Pope  after  en- 
cyclical, 411-413 ;  their  applause  of 
Socialists  in  Chamber,  384,  482. 

Royer-^ollard,  M.,  269,  341,  418, 423. 

Bussell,  Lord  John,  262. 

Russia,  relations  of  France  with,  263, 
394-4)07. 

BAAmBRitcK,  battle  of,  297. 

Sadowa,  battle  of,  207,  334,  386. 

Salnte-Benye,  M.,  344,  369. 

St.  Amaud,  Marshal,  873. 

St.  Etienne,  468. 

St.  Onen,  267,  273. 

Salisbnry.  Lord,  170. 

Sand,  George,  389. 

Sandean,  Jolee,  369. 

SaAne-et-I/oire,  department  of,  466. 

Sarcey.  M.,  812,  332. 

Sardou.  M.,  314,  391. 

Savoy,  annexation  of,  402. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  395. 

Say,  M.  Uon,  30,  66,  111,  166,  166, 
284.  419,  423.  431,  486;  on  French 
Budget  system,  226-227,  233. 

8oh«frer.  M..  33,  56. 

Schneider.  M..  216. 

Scott.  Sir  Walter,  226. 


Scribe,  H.,  3BB. 

Senitin  d'l 
arrondiuenieiitassD  electoral  area. 
8U-88;  comparsd  with  $erutijt-<U- 
litte,  «HI3, 

Serutin-de-tutt,  ZT ;  Engljah  Imtance 
at,  UO ;  Its  alleged  adTaDtagee  aod 
delecia,  91-93;  mode  of  Totiog  at, 
91;  TalldaUoD  ot,  106;  Gambetta'a 
adTOcacr  ot  It,  ITS,  aoi ;  lu  plebU- 
eltuT  nies.  91,  391,  «38. 

SebMtopol.  386. 

Second  Chamber  («e«  alto  Benkle), 
not  alvaya  found  In  French  cousti- 
tntlonB,  i ;  opinions  ot  IjOly-Totlen- 
dai,  DantoD,  and  Oambetls  upon, 
fi;  arguments  for  and  against  de- 
duced from  French  precedents,  6, 
T;  the  distinctive  spirit  of,  8,  23, 
43;  possible  bases  ot,  10,  13-U; 
varions  projects  iubmitted  to  Na- 
tional Aiiembly,  1t-22;  potential 
strength  ot,  32,  42. 

Secretaries  ot  the  Chamben,  196. 

Secret  voting  [»te  aUo  Ballot),  com- 
pared tdtfa  EegllBh  practice,  99. 

Sedki),  battle  ot,  246,  29T,  331,  3GS, 
402,  428.  43S. 

SelM  Mai,  ITO,  181,  2T8,  34T,  404,  439. 

Sembat,  M.,  4T6. 

Senate  («ee  alio  Second  Chamber), 
3-60;  the  senate  ot  1870,  22;  Its 
coDltllntioD,  23;  the  nominated 
element,  24.  ^'i;  dissensions  nith 
Lotrer  Chamber,  27,  39,  41,47;  iU 
retorm,  30-33;  more  Indnetrluns 
than  Chamber  ot  Deputies,  32.  41, 
399;  its  opposilloQ  to  Boulangism, 
39;  Its  trial  ot  General  Boulanger, 
40;  "grand  coancU  ot  the  com- 
manes,"  23,  43.  46;  aenatorlal  elec- 
tor!, 44;  secondar;  position,  4&- 
SO;  tuustis factory  composition.  01, 
09-40;  compared  with  formerly, 
06;  Ita  group.  49;  a  senatorial  elec- 
tion, types  of  cuidldates,  6(>-S9;  a 
sitting  of  the  senate,  IJ3 ;  Its  real  ntll- 
Ity  Id  tlie  constitution,  64;  rarely 
Interferes  with  financial  extrarn- 
gance  ot  Chamber.  233;  its  power 
to  make  a  ministry  resign,  40,  41, 
40.');  its  Socialist  elemeoi,  470. 

Separallon  of  the  powers,  Indistinclly 


apprehended  byFreneli  poUticiaos. 
21(j,  230,  243,  270. 

Si^y^s.  AbU.  0. 

Simon.  H.  Jules,  36,  06,  63, 106,361, 
346.  419,  437. 

Skobelet,  General.  429. 

Sly,  Christopher,  24T. 

Smith.  Adam.  319. 

Socialism,  Christian,  40T.  463. 

Socialists,  the:  the  party  In  Farlla' 
ment,  236,  3M,  463  teq. ;  possibility 
ot  prudent  classes  being  driven  to 
sat  up  a  strong  government  for 
tearot  them, 380, 443;  aa  In  middle 
ot  century,  480;  their  anti-clerical- 
ism. 409. 481-484 ;  causes  ot  growth, 
463-404 ;  regions  In  which  they  are 
strongest,  465-471 ;  Socialism  of  tlie 
BODth,  469 ;  in  Paris,  4T5  leq. ;  con- 
nection .with  Bonlanglim,  463,  468, 
470,  478^79;  more  connection  with 
discontent  and  disoider  than  with 
■clentlfie  collectivism.  471  leq.,  480- 
4S3 ;  connection  with  the  Commnne, 
476  Je^. ;  their  newspapers,  481; 
their  demeanour  in  Parliament, 
482;  Socialism  and  the  French  Rar- 
olntloD.  4Ki;  Socialism  and  protec- 
tion. 480. 

Society,  4ee  Paris. 

Solferino.  batUe  of,  346.  297,386, 403. 

Sopbia,  the  Eleclress,  369. 

Soult,  Harsbal.aeo,  396. 

Souperdt  Btaucaii^,  431. 

Sout-vtltrinairtt,  163. 

Soath  Sea  Bubble,  320. 

Spanish  marriages,  434. 

Speaker  ot  the  House  of  Conmona, 
196. 198,  200.  203.  208. 

SpuUer.  M..314.42B.429. 

Scaiil.  Hme.  de.  111.414, 418.432;  her 
enthusiasm  tor  British  Constitu- 
tion, 366  teq.,  273. 

SUnley,  Dean,  241. 

Sugar  bounties,  480. 

Tainb,  H.,  03,  81,  169,  179,  811,  332, 
388, 467 ;  his  description  ot  France 
under  Second  Empire,  400. 

Talleyrand,  Prince  de,  373-274,  414. 

Tarn,  depart  ment  of,  469. 

Tenipt.  U.  312. 

Tlitnnidor,  314,  474. 


6M 


Tbtorrj,  A.,  800, 

Thiara,  M.,  06.  im,  175, 188,  961, 9t&' 

Ml,  am),  4i:{,  41jM19;  hif  ftttiUMto 

to  Um  Hoiim  of  OrlMDt,  885,  881 ; 

raimions  with  Gamb«tta,  419,  481, 

445. 
Thlitl<twood,  388. 
Thiirenu-lHinKlD,  HiMt.  d$  la  Men- 

arehi4i  tU  JuilUtt,  189,  345. 
Tirsrd,  M.,238,2B5,261. 
TocqiieTllle,    M.   de,   311,  317,  359; 

Botip$nir$,  185,  843;  critlelied  hj 

J.   8.   Mill,    167;    Dimocratie   en 

Am4riqM,  190;    his   lett«rt,  190; 

mi  French  and  Bagllih  oentrallaft- 

tlcm,  433. 
Tonkin.  378,  485. 
Toulon.  »leg«  of,  889. 
TonloiiM,  bAttU  of,  896;  dlocoie  of, 

41 1 ;  («lectloDa,  76,  184 ;   BocUlUti 

of,  469. 
ToiilouM*,  OoRit«  de,  363. 
Tnlli^rlM.  Mck  of  the,  in  1793,  368; 

(lour I  of  the,  under  Second  Sm- 

pire,  3m-998,  334,  873,  388. 
Turin,  treaty  of,  400. 

IIltrai  (under  the  Rettoration), 
343. 

ITndeMieoreUrles,  965,  358-359. 

VwWtA  Atntea  of  Amerlcn,  the:  iU 
(Niniitllnlloa.  8,  11,  14,  373,  319; 
urowth  of  plutooraoy  in,  190,  818 
iN»v. .'  (hp  Trmildoiit  of,  8W;  Caiho- 
llo  rhurt^h  In,  408. 

Ihilremal  SiifTmite  (Manhood  8uf- 
frane),  \\n  Intrtniuctlon  In  Prance, 
66,  314 :  Itii  effect  on  coropoeltlon  of 
OhamWr,  163:  the  first  elections 
under  it,  1848-4(8,  168:  the  Second 
Kiuplret  Its  creation,  166;  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  1871,  166:  con- 
nection of  wide  franchise  with  tone 
of  repreeentalire  aasenibliee,  167- 
W) ;  uei'eeelty  of  oritanlslnit  popular 
franohUe,  173:  not  the  cause  of 
failure  of  parliamentary  system, 
W^'s  Mor  of  iHdItical  c^^rruplion, 
itM^ ;  a  monaivhy  set  up  la  France 
wtMiM  haxtt  to  be  based  tm  it,  381; 
ac\H^ptaiu'e  of  uuivefeal  military 
serxW,  4Cva. 

VaUled  i^leixaers,  treatAMsnl  of,  399. 


Upper   Chamber, 

Second  Chamber. 
Uxte,  Docbease  d\  140 


yACQUBRXS,  Aognste,  M.,  365. 

Vaillant,  M.,  476. 

Valmy,  batUe  of,  246,  281,  306,  37a 

Var,  department  of,  elaetkiiis,  78, 148. 

Varennes,  275. 

Vatican,  the,  see  Leo  Xm. 

Vend^,  elections  In  the,  140 ;  war  of 
the,  375 ;  change  of  politlad  senti- 
ment in,  379. 

Yemet,  Horace,  366. 

Versaillea,  Court  of,  334,  378. 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  Chamben,  1ST. 

Victoria,  Queen,  the  eariy  Victoriaii 
epoch,  169;  influence  and  place  of 
Queen  Victoria,  in  British  aanti- 
ment,  298;  the  inflnewce  of  ber 
Court,  382. 

Vierson,  Socialism  at,  465. 

Viette,  M.,  252. 

Viger,  M.,  118. 

Vigny,  A.  de,  359. 

Villafranca,  Peace  of,  207, 408. 

Ville  d'Avray,  306. 

Villemain,  A.  F.,  359. 

Vogul^,  M.  de,  146-148. 

VolUire,  172,  235,  265,  319. 

Voting  at  elections,  see  Ballot,  Poll- 
ing. 

Wadddtoton,  W.  H.  M.,  11,  28,  56- 
57,  206,  217,  232, 253,  419. 

Wagram,  battie  of,  395. 

Waideck-Roussean,  M.,  160. 

War,  a  remedy  for  materialism,  390; 
possible  consequences  of  European 
war  to  GoYemment  of  France,  396- 
397. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  270, 320, 344, 424. 

MTeiss,  <l.  <l.,  389. 

Weatermann,  General,  375. 

**  White  Flag,'*  the,  346,  356. 

Wilson.  M.  Daniel,  121, 141,  310,  317. 

Wire-pullers,  local,  in  elections,  their 
power  and  influence  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  patronage,  129, 177, 182. 

You2fa,  Arthur,  466. 

ZouL,  M.,  151. 


The  American  Commonwealth. 


Right  Hon.  JAKES  BRVCE,  D.C.L., 

AimiHi  or  "Tu  HotT  lUuuii  Ehiibb"!  U.P.  foi  Aaumw. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  TbToaghoat.     In  Tvo  Yolomes. 


Lerse  ismo.    (4*00,  dct. 


PRBSS  HOTICKI. 

"  Hb  m^  riMt  at  onee  (o  ta  eminent  pl«ce  uooag  ttndie*  of  pe^  naUoiu  and 
tbeit  bwltntioiu.  It  li,  lo  br  ai  America  goes,  a  work  imlqua  in  Kope,  ipiiJt,  and 
Imowledce.  Tbere  i*  nothing  like  It  anjwbae  cxtanl,  nothing  tlut  ^iproachet 
It  ■  ■  .  Without  exaggeratian  h  may  ba  called  ibe  most  coniideiable  and  gmti^ 
ing  tribute  that  haa  yet  been  beitowed  upon  u  bf  an  Englubman,  and  perbapl  t7 
even  England  henelt  .  .  .  One  detpab*  in  an  attempt  to  give,  in  a  aio^  newi- 
paper  article,  an  adequate  account  of  a  work  lo  Infilled  with  kiuiwledge  and  (pnTk- 
llng  with  luggettjon.  .  .  ,  Every  thoughtful  American  will  read  it  and  wiU  long 
hold  in  giateful  remembrance  ill  aulbor*!  name." —  71U  Ntn  Yerk  TSmti. 

"  Written  with  fiiU  knowledge  by  a  diitingulihed  Eagliihman  to  diipel  nilgar 
prejudice*  and  to  help  kindred  people  to  nndetiland  each  other  better,  Proleuor 
Bryce'i  work  I*  In  ft  tote  an  embany  ^  peace,  a  metiage  of  good-will  from  one 
wulon  to  another." —  Tit  TSma,  London. 

"Tbii  work  win  betnTaluable  .  .  .  to  Oie  American  dtiien who  wiihei lomething 
more  than  a  luperSdal  knowledge  of  the  political  lyitem  under  which  be  Una  and 
of  the  difletencei  between  it  and  those  of  other  countries.  .  .  .  The  foct  is  that  no 
writer  ba*  erer  atlempled  to  present  so  comprehenxire  an  account  of  our  political 
*ytiem,  founded  upon  lucb  length  ofobwmuion,  enriched  with  m  grtatatnus  of 
detail,  and  lo  thoronghly  practlea]  in  its  character.  .  .  .  We  haie  here  a  atore- 
houie  of  political  Infoimatlon  regarding  Ameiies  snch  a*  no  other  writer,  Atoetkan 
or  other,  hai  ever  proirided  In  one  work.  ...  It  will  lemain  a  itandnrd  «*«n  tor 
theAmericui  reader.''— An*  Yfri  TUtmm. 

"  The  book  should  be  known  by  ereiy  American  who  wishes  to  tmderstand  hli 
own  country.  ...  It  is  by  &r  the  moat  able,  sincere,  candid,  and  Impartial  Study 
of  tlie  condition  of  the  United  State*  that  basner  appeared  since  De  Tocquerllle's 
memonble  woA."  —  Bailim  Btatm. 

TBB  AHBBICAH  COUIOirWKAlTH.  Ahrid^  Edidtn.  Fortbense 
of  College*  and  High  School*.  Bdng  an  IntiodnctiDn  to  the  Stndy  of 
the  Corenimcnt  and  Inititntwna  of  the  United  State*.  One  V^  Growa 
8to.    Ji.7S.*irf.  

THE   MACMILLAN    COMPANY, 

eo  FIPTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

AN  OUTUNE  OF  POUTKAL  HISTORY.    §49^1871 

n 
GOLDWIll  Slim  D.CL 


WiCli  9^.   Cnmm  Sv^. 


WWW&^  COmtSlfTB. 

"  f  •  ft  WmMfj  mfMUtrpUoft,  m  readcblfe  at  a  novd,  remarlabie  lor  in  eocnpci 
wtOfOWt  ^ryimm,  and  H«  Mlltancy  withoot  aoy  rhetorical  efibrt  or  displaj.  ^liat 
A>rM<rt'««*  <-/fiil4,  wUh  m  f/ro9d  a  grasp  and  to  perfect  a  ttjie,  bxre  rebearsed  oar 
pi»Ui\t4ii  Ul*Utty  Uotn  O^luinbus  to  Grant  io  300  duodecimo  pages  of  open  tjpe, 
or  w'#<il'1  tii«v«i  rnMniC(fi>t«s/1  greater  candor  m  bis  hidgment  of  men  and  events  in  a 
jfiitUrtl  tit  Unti  centuries  f  It  is  enough  to  say  that  no  one  before  Mr.  Smith  has 
•ftafnp(«d  ftm  fnaf,  and  that  he  has  the  fieJd  to  himsell'*—  71U  Natiam, 

"  If  Is  a  marvAl  lA  Mmftensatlon  and  lucidity.  In  no  other  book  is  tbe  same  field 
iovpr*d  vt  %\xix.\tkc\\y  and  so  well.  Of  the  five  chapters,  the  first  deals  with  tbe 
rolofiUI  •)K»ch,  lh<^  iM^/nrl  with  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  thhd  and  ibarth 
i«vi«w  lliM  history  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
Mild  III*  Aflti  dA|H(;fs  the  era  of  rupture  and  reconstruction.  We  have  marked  cer- 
liilii  iMMNgM  fur  nxiract,  Init  the  truth  is  that  almost  every  page  is  enriched  with 
•tHiiltii  ( fimniftfils  that  f:uuKe  the  reader  to  carefully  reconsider,  if  not  to  change, 
his  vliiws  uf  hlstorliial  persons  and  events."— AVv  Ycrk  Stm, 

"  I II  say  that  iioOilng  comparable  with  this  most  histnicdve  and  enchanting 
viiliiitia  tins  hlltifirlo  (tomo  f^om  Professor  Smith's  pen  would  perhaps  be  only 
aiiil(*l|Hillng  Ilia  Judgment  of  Its  readers."—  Tfronio  Mail. 

"  t*iiifi*Mot  (loldwiti  Niiillh  always  writes  with  a  trenchant  pen,  but  he  has  never 
willliiti  rtiiylliliiK  so  Itx  Ulvn  In  slvle  and  so  Interesting  in  the  points  of  view  taken 
Niid  till*  Juttgiiiitiil  (if  initn  and  things  as  his  essay  of  three  hundred  pages  on  the 
Uiillmt  KlrtlPM,  Iha  ii(*onfl  of  wlilch  Is  well  described  in  its  sub-title  'An  Outline  of 
iSillllnal  ItUloty/  'I'lils  brilliant  comment  of  a  liberal  Englishman  on  the  history 
and  lititlluilims  tif  this  txiuntry  Is  of  the  utmost  value  to  Americans,  who  will  not 
Im  ia|Hitli«il  by  Us  tnutaslnnal  Injustice,  but  who  will  be  materially  helped  to  a  juster 
i»iiiif»|)ll(iii  til  thr  ifi«ults  (tf  American  civiliution,  and  who  will  be  immensely 
milviUliinit  Niid  lnl(«ir»tcHl  by  the  vivacity  and  fi-eshness  with  which  the  comment  a 
iimiln.*'      /)!«•  (W/»<c*4. 

'*  NN'ii  linttw  tuiihing  tin  the  subject  at  all  approaching  it  in  brevity,  joined  to  dear- 
itoan  antl  i'4iii)|tli«ti*n«t»s,  as  an  rssay,  nothing  where  intellectual  disinterestedness  so 
ttttntlitHlt>k  all  thihga.  ntnii*  whrre  a  happy  sentence  or  a  striking  phrase  so  eflfisc- 
ttinllr  tit|U  a  Mtiry  which  many  pages  In  other  hands  have  in  vain  sought  to  tell" — 
AW  y^4  1\mfu  

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 

M  rirTH  AVSNUS,  NSW  YORK. 


SOURCES  OF   THE   CONSTITUTION 

OP  THB 

UNITED  STATES 

CONSIDERED  IN  RELATK)N  TO  COLONIAL 
AND  ENGUSH  HISTORY. 


C.  ELLIS  STEVEHS,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  (Edln.). 


■amo.    Chrtb.    $2,00. 


PREaa  COHUENTS. 

"  The  volume  tl  one  which  merits  the  moit  careful  atlenlion  of  ttte  Htulenli  of 
our  Institutions,  siuce  it  prescnls  more  fully  and  proves  more  conclusively  than 
does  any  other  work  the  Iheor;  that  our  constilulion  was  not,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
■aid.  "a  most  wonderful  work  slnick  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man.'  bul  is  rather  an  embodimenl  in  a  logical  form  of  inititutiDns  which  had 
been  the  growth  of  centuries.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  inieresling  chapters  of  Mr. 
Stevens'  volume  is  thai  in  which  he  treats  of  the  judiciaiy.  It  has  been  generally 
admitted  IhnI  the  model  of  our  state  courts  is  English,  bat  so  diilingiushed  an 
authority  as  Sir  Hcury  Maine  says  that  there  is  no  exact  precedent  (or  our  supreme 
court  either  in  the  ancient  or  modern  world.  Mi.  Stevens,  however,  shows  as  we 
take  it  mosi  canclugivcly  thai  in  no  particular  does  our  constitution  more  conform 
to  English  models  than  in  this  very  matter  of  the  supreme  court,  and  that  in  every 
respect  II  rests  upon  colonial  and  English  precedenls."  —  Bssiim  Daify  Aivtrtittr, 

"There  are  few.  even  among  educated  Americans,  who  will  not  find  this  volume 
a  means  of  pm^table  Ihoughl  and  suggestion.  Mr.  Slevens  is  a  protound  student, 
and  his  opinions  are  entitl^  to  respec^l  attention.  His  notes  are  selected  from 
a  wide^  range  of  literature  and  are  extremely  belpflil  in  the  eluddatioD  of  difficult 

"  Among  (he  many  useful  purposes  which  Dr.  Stevens'  eisay  is  likely  to  subserve 
is  that  ol  providing  a  clear  and  succinct  repiv  to  the  extreme  theoT?  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Douglas  Campbell's  'The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England,  and  America,"  in 
which  the  Dutch  origins  of  our  organic  law  were  persistently  set  forth  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  cogent  considerations.  Dr.  Slevens  has  aimed  lo  trace  Teutonic 
rather  than  English  sources,  but  his  work  covers  so  large  a  field  — and  one  So  dif- 
ferent from  that  occupied  bv  previous  investigators  ^tt^l  he  gains  the  advantags 
of  a  poinl  of  view  which  is  mclusive,  and.  while  presenting  his  theories  with  fbr^ 
and  tact,  escapes  the  narrowness  of  statement  which  is  apt  "      "■  '""  "■"" 

work  of  a  special  f\.r:tiKt"  —  P/uladtlfAia  Evimmg  BMlUtim. 
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THE 


ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY 

PHILIP  ALBXANDSR  BSUCB, 

Amhor  of  "  Thii  Plamtatum  Negro  as  a  Preiwuml*  Carrtspomdimf  Seerttary 

of  the  Virgimia  Historical  Society^  etc. 

a  vols.    8vo.    Cloth.    Price,  $6.oo. 


PKR80VAL 


•■n    I    14. 


I  cannot  tell  how  greatlj  I  valae  the  "  Economic  History  of  A^rginia  in 

the  Seventeenth  Century,"  not  only  for  its  historical  information,  but  that  it  is 

giren  in  snch  well-rounded,  valoable  literary  shape.    What  soch  a  book  means 

and  will  prove  to  future  students  cannot  now  be  estimated.    I  have  always 

felt  baffled  by  my  lack  of  real  knowledge  of  the  Virginia  Colony.     Now  I 

know  it 

—  Auci  MoiSB  Earlb. 

A  great  work.  From  beginning  to  end  I  found  it  absorbingly  interesting. 
It  is  completely  satisfactory.  It  leaves  me  with  the  conviction  that  the  sub- 
ject has  been  handled  fully  and  finally.  Others  may  follow  and  do  service. 
Mr.  Bruce  has  discovered  and  established  his  domain,  and  that  is  his  for  all 
time.    He  has  made  a  book  which  will  be  always  a  part  of  the  history  of 

Virginia. 

— Troicas  Nilson  Pack. 

I  have  found  on  every  page  evidence  of  laborious  research  and  of  a  remark- 
able gift  of  lucid  exposition.  The  work  will  surely  be  regarded  as  an  original 
and  valuable  contribution  to  American  history.  It  will  secure  the  writer  a 
high  place  among  the  writers  of  this  country. 

— Col.  AxcHxii  Anddson. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

UNDER   THE  PROPRIETARY  GOVERNMENT, 
1670-1719. 


BDWAAD  HCCRAD7, 


Crown  Svo.    Clotli.    Prk«,  $3.50,  oat. 


The  iDbodnctor;  Giaptei  coutdn*  a  talntble  commentaiT  on  the  difiercnl 
booki,  most  o(  them  oat  of  print,  which  have  be«n  writteo  on  Sooth  Ctroltnt; 
tben  follow  ehtpten  on  the  euly  tttempti  M  coloniiation,  ooUbl^  the  Axu^ 
troni  fulnie  >t  Cape  Fear  and  the  more  luccenfnl  effort  at  Port  Royal;  oa 
the  adminiitratioiii  of  one  Governor  after  another,  Sir  John  Yeamani,  William 
Samlet,  Joseph  West,  Sir  John  again,  Joseph  West  again  (and  by  the  way, 
still  a|;ain  lome  yean  later),  and  to  on;  on  the  war  with  Spain,  involmg  an 
expedition  into  Florida  and  a  connter  attempt  to  take  QiarlatOD  by  a  naval 
attack  from  Havana;  on  the  steadily  increaiing  political  tioDblea  and  dia- 
satiifaction  with  Ibe  Lordi  Proprietors ;  on  the  Indian  vara,  and  the  depre- 
dation* of  pirates;  on  the  lysteniatic  and  snccenfiil  attempt  to  clear  their 
coasti  of  the  pirates,  with  a  vivid  accoonE  of  (he  naval  battle  in  which  CoL 
Rhetl  in  the  Htnry  captured  the  notoriooi  Stede  Bonnet  of  the  Rnyal  Jamet, 
known  along  the  coast  of  every  colony  from  Jamaica  to  Newfoundland; 
Bonnet's  trial  before  a  Judge  almost  as  notorious  as  himself  forms  the  topic 
of  another  noteworthy  chapter;  an  account  of  the  Colony's  efToiti  to  get 
rid  of  Judge  Trott,  after  the  pirate  was  disposed  of,  follow*,  and  the  volume 
closes  with  the  political  struggles  which  ended  in  turning  over  the  Colony  to 
the  Crown,  thn*  ending  the  Proprietary  Government  which  had  proved  *o 
capricious  and  ineSicicnt. 
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The  Growth  of  the  French 

Nation. 


BY 


nORGS  BURTOH  ADAMS, 


doth,    la 


PricCv  ^1*35* 


COmCBNTS. 


work  is  a  proof  of  bow  much  that  is  new  and 
stzikiog  may  be  said  upon  a  trite  subject.  Manj  books  have  been 
wrixten  upon  Fkvnch  history,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify  any 
in  which  the  dominant  forces  at  work  in  diat  history  have  been  so 
cazefeny  traced."  —  Oxford  J 


**  Mr.  Adams  has  dealt  in  a  £ucinatiiig  way  with  the  chief  feat- 
ures of  the  Middle  Age,  and  his  book  is  rendered  the  more  attrac- 
txre  by  some  excellent  iilastraxions.  He  traces  the  history  of  France 
from  the  Conquests  by  the  Ronoans  and  Franks  down  to  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  Felix  Faure,  and  has  always  something  to  say  that  is 
dear  and  to  the  point ,  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  ns  to  have  sdied  the 
salient  featnres  of  the  gramtk  of  the  French  nation,  and  to  have 
fulfilled  the  promise  ol  his  title."  —  Edauatitmal  Rtv\ 


"'The  History  of  Institntiotts,'  writes  Bishop  Stubbs,  'cannot 
be  mastered,  can  scarcely  be  approached,  without  an  effort :  *  and 
in  Mr.  Adams's  work  we  are  glad  to  recognixe  many  of  the  rare 
qualities  needed.  He  shows  strict  iumess  with  dear  and  indepen- 
dent judgment,  and  he  teSs  his  story  pleasandy.  .  .  .  The  portraits 
and  other  illustrations,  all  apposite  and  inleiestimg.  lend  grace  and 
charm  to  the  book.**  —  Lomdom  Academg^. 
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American  History 
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ALBERT  BUSHHELL  HAST, 

Harvard  Univirnty. 


The  S«t  of  Pour  VoIuidm,  $7.00. 
Bacb  Volume  vAA  Separatdy,  Price  $J.oo. 


Vol.      I.     Era  of  Colonization,   1493-1689. 

Published  J897. 

Vol.    II.     Building  of  the  Nation,  1689-1783. 

Ready  shortly. 
Vol.  III.      National  Expansion,  1783-1844. 
In  Preparation. 

Vol,  IV.     Welding  of  the  Nation,  1845-1897. 

/n  Preparation. 


Professor  T.  H.  Wood  of  Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass.,  say*  of 
Volume  1.:  — 

"  The  plan  and  the  contents  are  alike  admirable.     The  set  wiU 
be  a  necessity  for  libraries  and  for  teachers  of  American  History^ 
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